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THE LITTLE YELLOW HOUSE 


Chapter One 


O begin with, it was not a yellow house at all. 

It was green, and it had been green as far back 
as Emmy Milburn could remember. A dark forest- 
green which did not show the marks of the soot that 
came sifting down upon it, day and night, from the 
woolen mill near by and the P. & C. railroad tracks 
three blocks away. 

But it had been yellow twenty-five years before when 
Emmy’s mother had come there as a bride. And so 
she had always called it ‘“‘the little yellow house” with 
tenderness and affection, as if it were the most delight- 
ful spot under the sun instead of an unlovely little 
frame dwelling in a down-at-the-heel street. 

That is, the house would have been unlovely except 
for the perfectly lovely things that Mrs. Milburn did 
for it—the bridal-wreath bushes that she planted in 
the front yard, the dotted muslin curtains that she “did 
up” every month of her life, and the scarlet geraniums 
that she kept abloom all the year round in the bay 
window overlooking Flower Street. 

Flower Street. . . . It was Mrs. Milburn who 
had given to Flower Street its wholly unsuitable name. 
Uncle Bill Parks, who owned every foot of it except 
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the ground where the woolen mill stood, had let her 
choose a name for it when she had come there to live 
long years before. 

And she had chosen ‘Flower Street,” hoping that 
her neighbours would take the hint. 

They never had. Not one of them. But that was 
Mrs. Milburn for you! She was always trying to 
make things seem better than they were. Always doing 
her level best to bring them nearer to the heart’s 
desire . . . and the shabbier and uglier they were 
the harder she would try to coax them into something 
like beauty. 

For example, she always spoke of the neat grassy 
square of yard behind the house as “the garden,” 
although it was not much bigger than a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. She made it a garden, too, with her own 
small work-roughened hands. 

When the stair carpet wore out she covered the 
steps with white paint and took to calling them “the 
wooden hill.” If there happened to be nothing but 
plain fried bread for a meal, she would refer to it ele- 
gantly and cheerfully as ‘‘French toast.” 

There were other things in her life—dark unhappy 
things—that she dressed up with fine brave words in 
the same way. Neither poverty nor worry nor the 
hardest kind of work, year in and year out, had made 
her bitter. 

“Some folks are born with a silver spoon in their 
mouths, but I must have been born with a broom in 
my hand,” she would say sometimes at the end of a 
particularly hard day; and that was the only thing in 
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the way of complaint that Emmy had ever known her 
to utter. 

As a matter of fact, she had been born with a gold 
spoon in her mouth, and she had exchanged it for a 
broom on her wedding day. But if she regretted her 
bargain, no one knew it from her. 

And in this shining optimism of hers she had brought 
up her three children—Perry, the eldest, and Emmy, 
and young Dan. She wove a kind of friendly romance 
so thickly around the little yellow house that Emmy 
was almost a woman grown before she began to find 
out the real truth about it—and about themselves... . 


Emmy never was sure just when it was that she did 
begin to find out things about the little house. But 
afterwards, as she looked back, it always seemed to 
her that it was on a certain fifth day of November—a 
day that was filled with mist, a smell of far-off rain, 
and the smoke of leaves burning along the gutters. 

The fifth of November was Mrs. Milburn’s birth- 
day, and Emmy had spent the whole afternoon down 
town buying a present for her. It was just five o’clock 
when she got off the Cedar Avenue car at the corner 
—that last cold gray moment before the street lamps 
are lighted and the dusk becomes deeply blue. 

Somehow or other, Flower Street never had looked 
quite so shabby and dirty and poor to her as it did on 
that particular afternoon after the brightness and color 
of the shopping district she had left behind her. The 
little houses, sharply black in the chilly light, seemed 
to huddle together as if they were trying to keep warm. 
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Beyond them the woolen mill rose like the great dark 
shoulder of a hill. 

But just as she started up the street, lights flashed 
out from its three rows of windows, showing it unmis- 
takably for the thing it was: not a hill, but a factory. 
Emmy never knew which she was more ashamed of — 
the woolen mill, or Flower Street itself. She knew 
that she hated both of them. The very sight of them 
made her heart sink lately whenever she rounded the 
corner from Cedar Avenue. 

It sank now as her eyes went from the windows of 
the mill to the little jerry-built houses. . . . The 
Brainards’, with its BOARD BY WEEK, DAY OR MEAL sign 
in the front window. Mrs. Gossman’s, showing a 
glimmer of white in the sideyard where some washing 
was hung on the line. The Butlers’, with its sagging 
steps and broken gate. 

The little yellow house stood halfway down the 
street. In outline it was just like all the other houses 
in the row. It had the same pointed roof, the same 
narrow porch, the same bay window jutting out over 
the front lawn. Uncle Bill Parks had built them all 
from the same set of plans. 

The bay window was Mrs. Milburn’s watch-tower. 
The close of every day would find her standing there 
behind the curtains waiting for her husband and her 
children to come home. 

But she was not there now. The curtains hung in 
straight, stiff folds, and behind them was the yellow 
glow of lamplight. 

As Emmy pushed open the front door, the familiar 
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fragrance of the house came sweeping up to her nos- 
trils. A mixed fragrance of fresh bread, dried roses, 
furniture polish, and absolute cleanliness. It was tonic 
after the woolly smell of Flower Street outside. 

The hall was in shadow. But beyond it the sitting 
room was full of light, and through the doorway 
Emmy could see her mother in her low rocker before 
the fire. She was looking thoughtfully at a green bank 
note that she smoothed between her fingers. 

Mrs. Milburn was a little woman with brown hair 
parted in the middle. Her eyes were blue, and they 
had not lost youth’s trick of shining. She was forty- 
five, but she did not seem middle aged. And you could 
not look at her without seeing that, no matter how 
long she lived, she would always be young somehow. 

“Emmy, is that you?” she called with a quick bird- 
like turn of her head. ‘“‘Come in. Your grandmother’s 
here.’’ 

Grandmother Pentland, in black broadcloth, black 
velvet, and black fur, was sitting bolt upright beside 
the pink-shaded lamp on the center table. She did not 
look like anybody’s grandmother—or like anybody’s 
mother, either, for the matter of that. 

With her broad shoulders, her commanding nose, 
and sharp black eyes she might easily have been mis- 
taken for a triumphant congresswoman or the female 
head of a rolling-mill. It was impossible to think of 
her as ever having washed small, dirty faces or sung 
babies to sleep on a warm breast in long-ago twilights. 
And yet, of course, she had. . . 

She held up a dry, smooth ces for Emmy to kiss, 
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and then went on with something she had been saying 
to Mrs. Milburn: 

“Now, then, don’t you be a fool, Rosy! You take 
that money and send it to your Uncle Bill; do you hear 
me? That bad little Charlie hasn’t sent him a penny 
of rent for two months, and your uncle is getting pretty 
sick of him and his shiftless ways!” 

“That bad little Charlie” was the way Grandmother 
Pentland usually spoke of her daughter’s husband, 
Charles Darwin Milburn. She had been speaking of 
him in that way for twenty-five years; and she felt that, 
so far, he had never done a single thing to make her 
eat her words. 

Not that she would have eaten them anyway! She 
never took back anything that she ever said. She 
never apologized, never explained. She spoke her own 
mind at all times and upon all things. She passed over 
people like a steam roller, leaving them crushed and 
flat and breathless behind her. The only person who 
had ever been known to defy her was her daughter 
Rosy on that day a quarter of a century before when 
she had eloped with “‘bad little Charlie” Milburn. 

In her soft and gentle way, Mrs. Milburn was defy- 
ing her now. 

“No, Mother, I can’t let you pay our rent for us,” 
she was saying while she folded and unfolded the crisp 
new bank note. “Charlie will take care of it sooner or 
later. He always has.” 

“Always has! Hah!” Grandmother Pentland gave 
asnort. “You mean that he’s paid it about five months 
out of every twelve you’ve lived here! And your 
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Uncle Bill has been very patient with him, I’m sure. 
Anybody else would have turned you all out into the 
street, bag and baggage, years ago. Years ago!’ The 
flat of her hand came down smartly upon the arm of 
her chair. 

Mrs. Milburn’s eyes widened with dismay and all 
the shine and sparkle went out of them. She put out 
one hand, as if she were warding off a blow, and half 
rose from her rocker. Then she sat down again 
helplessly. 

“Emmy,” she said, ‘“‘will you run out to the kitchen 
and see if that pudding’s burning? And shut the door 
as you go.” 

Emmy went, carefully closing the door behind her. 
But the sound of her grandmother’s full, rich voice 
followed her into the hall. 

“A grafter! That’s what your beautiful Charlie 
is!”? she was saying now in her downright way. ‘“‘Liv- 
ing here on my brother’s bounty! Letting anyone and 
everyone look after you and the children, while he 
skips around as if he didn’t have a care in the world!” 

Emmy stood stock-still in the cold, dark little hall, 
listening, wondering. 

‘‘He’s a fine kind of a husband for you, isn’t he?” 
Grandmother ‘Pentland’s voice rose again. ‘“‘A pretty 
rotten reed to lean on y 

“Please, stop right there, Mother!’ This time it 
was Mrs. Milburn’s voice, low and soft, but with a 
warning note in it that Emmy never had heard in it 
before. ‘‘No one, not even you, can talk like that 
about Charlie to me! And here’s your fifty dol- 
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lars ” There was a sudden rustling sound within 
the closed room, and Emmy fled on tiptoe to the 
kitchen, fearful lest she be caught eavesdropping. It 
came to her all at once that that was what she was 
doing. 

An oil lamp was burning brightly in the middle of 
the big white kitchen table. A tea kettle sang cheer- 
fully on the coal stove. In the oven a bread pudding 
was turning to a smooth golden-brown, and on the rack 
above it a dozen potatoes were baking. 

Emmy took a candle from the shelf between the 
windows and started upstairs. The sitting-room door, 
as she passed it, was still closed, and from behind it 
came the steady murmur of voices. 

In her own small white room at the back of the 
house, Emmy took off her hat and coat. Then she 
untied the package she had brought from down town 
and drew her mother’s birthday present from the 
tissue-paper wrappings. It was a pair of ivory-white 
kid gloves, stitched with black. 

“Very swanky!” Emmy smiled to herself, pulling off 
the price tag and slipping the gloves back into their 
paper-lined box. 

She had always wanted her mother to have a pair 
of white kid gloves to wear to vesper services at St. 
Paul’s on Sunday afternoons instead of the black cotton 
ones that she had had for so long. To Emmy, at 
seventeen, white kid gloves seemed the height of ele- 
gance, and there was still a sparkle of satisfaction in 
her eyes when she laid the box down upon her dresser. 
She had saved for those gloves. 
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But the starry look died out of her face a second 
afterward as she began to unhook the blue serge dress 
she had on. For the blue serge dress had once be- 
longed to her cousin, Marianna Pentland. So had the 
brown-and-white gingham that Emmy took from the 
tiny clothes closet and slipped over her head. 

Until now she had always taken it more or less for 
granted that she should wear Marianna’s cast-off 
clothes. She had been wearing them all her life and 
thinking nothing of it. 

She had taken it for granted, too, that they should 
live in the little yellow house and pay the rent when- 
ever they could. She was quite used to having the gas 
or the electric light in it turned off every now and then 
because the bills had not been paid. 

She had taken it for granted that they should keep 
very quiet and pretend that nobody was at home when 
the bill collectors came. And she never had doubted 
her mother when she said her father had “the neu- 
ralgia’”’ on those nights when he came home white and 
shaky and went stumbling upstairs to bed. 

But now, with her grandmother’s words still ringing 
in her ears, Emmy began to see these things in a new 
light. 

What was it that grandmother had said to her 
mother about her father?—“‘A grafter! . . . Liv- 
ing on my brother’s bounty! Letting everyone and any- 
one look after you and the children while he skips 
around.” 

Emmy’s eyes were thoughtful as she went on button- 
ing her straight, slender body into Marianna’s cast-off 
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gingham. They were very beautiful eyes. Between 
thick black lashes they were luminously gray like the 
sea at twilight. There was a dewy look in them that 
questioned life and welcomed it. A young, shy, eager 
look. 

Emmy’s hair, the color of raw gold, was braided 
and bound closely around her head. Her rose-white 
skin had the bloom of a flower, and her mouth was 
velvety red. She never had used rouge, lip-stick, or 
eyebrow-pencil in her life. Mrs. Milburn said that 
make-up was “common.” 

She was standing with Grandmother Pentland in the 
shadowy lower hall when Emmy, candle in hand, 
reached the bottom of the stairs. 

“Well, Emmy Milburn, you’re getting to look more 
like your mother every day of your life!” Grand- 
mother Pentland said half-angrily, as if she were accus- 
ing her of something shameful. ‘I certainly hope 
YOU won’t set yourself down in the middle of a trash 
heap the way she did!” 

While Emmy stood gazing at her, wondering if her 
grandmother agreed with her that Flower Street was 
a trash heap, the front door was pushed open uncere- 
moniously and Robb Hollis stepped into the hall. 
Robb was only twenty-four, but already he was a fore- 
man at the woolen mill. He often dropped in at the 
Milburns’ on his way up the street to Mrs. Brainard’s 
house, where he had a room. 

“How do you do, Mrs. Pentland?” he asked, hold- 
ing out his hand to Emmy’s grandmother. In the dim 
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light his dark eyes and his teeth flashed as he grinned 
at her in his friendly, engaging way. 

But Grandmother Pentland did not see the out- 
stretched hand. She had a way of seeing only the 
things that she wanted to see. 

“How are you, Hollis?” she asked, with the air of a 
great lady speaking to a peasant. 

She turned her broad, flat back upon him and laid 
one hand on Emmy’s shoulder. 

“Take me out to my car, Emmaline,” she said 
briskly. “I left it in the backyard where all the brats 
in the neighbourhood wouldn’t find it and crawl all 
over it, the way they did last time I was here. 

Well, good-night, Rosy, and happy birthday!” 

Emmy saw her press something into her mother’s 
hand as she kissed her good-bye. It was small and flat, 
and Emmy knew that it was the fifty-dollar bill. 

This time Mrs. Milburn kept it. 


“What’s this Hollis hanging’ around the house for, 
all the time?’ Grandmother Pentland asked sharply 
when she and Emmy stood in the backyard beside her 
smart little closed car. 

“Why—I don’t know—He and Perry are good 
friends,’ Emmy faltered, ‘‘and we all like him.”’ She 
never had stopped to figure out why Robb came to the 
house so often. He just came, that was all. 

“Nonsense! He’s after you,’’ Grandmother Pent- 
land said, and her lips came together with a snap. Her 
black eyes seemed to pierce the darkness like twin 
gimlets. ‘How old are you, Emmy, now?” 
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“Seventeen.” 

‘“Hmm—wWell, your mother met your father when 
she was about your age,” the old lady went on. “Don’t 
you do what she did, mind! Don’t you marry a good- 
looking face and a tenor voice—and then be sorry for 
it all the rest of your life!” 

The thought flashed across Emmy’s mind that if her 
mother was sorry she had married her good-looking 
father, she certainly did not seem at all sorry. 

“This Hollis may look like a movie actor, but don’t 
forget that he’s nothing but a factory hand down in 
Jim Tello’s woolen mill just the same—and probably 
always will be!” 

““He’s a foreman!” Emmy broke in, quick to defend 
him. “And he goes to night schools. He’s study- 
ing: 99 

“See? There you are! Standing up for him al- 
ready!” Grandmother Pentland was bitterly trium- 
phant. “All right, Emmy; it’s nothing to me, I’m 
sure, if you want to get yourself mixed up with a mill 
hand and stay in this place all the rest of your days!” 

“Oh, no!—No!”) Emmy’s voice was a little wailing 
cry. 
“Well, then, keep your head on your shoulders! 
‘And remember the good old proverb: ‘Marry not for 
money, but marry where money is.’ There’s no better 
advice for a poor girl like you, Emmy!” 

She climbed nimbly into her automobile and tucked 
a fur robe snugly around her knees. 

“You understand me, Emmy?” she asked, and her 
words seemed to chink together like pieces of money. 
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Emmy nodded her head. She was still nodding it 
thoughtfully when her grandmother backed the car out 
of the narrow driveway and drove off into the chilly 
darkness. She stood there alone, for a moment, look- 
ing around her. 

The little backyard was like a room, shut in by its 
high walls. It stood open to the starless sky, and the 
lighted windows of the mill looked down upon it. In 
the summer it was filled with Mrs. Milburn’s flowers, 
and the fragrance of it sometimes caught at Emmy’s 
throat when she stepped into it. But to-night it seemed 
dark and close as a prison cell to her. The air was 
heavy, and it smelled and tasted of smoke. In one of 
the neighbouring yards a child was crying loudly. 

“Oh, no—no!”? Emmy repeated aloud the words 
she had just said to her grandmother as she turned and 
started back towards the house. 

Suddenly, halfway across the muddy lawn, she 
stopped. One of the kitchen window shades had been 
left up, and through the glass she could see her mother 
and Robb bending over something on the table. The 
light from the lamp struck upwards on Robb’s face— 
on his dark, honest eyes, his arched nose, his lips that 
came together so firmly above the clean line of his chin. 

Yes, he was every bit as good to look at as 
Ge dindther Pentland had said he was. 

“But if I were going to get excited about him, I’d 
have done it long ago,” Emmy reflected with the wis- 
dom of seventeen. 

Why, even if she were old enough to really fall in 
love with a man she never would fall in love with Robb 
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She knew him as she knew Dan or Perry. He was 
like one of her brothers to her. 

““He’s after you,’ Grandmother Pentland had said 
in that sure way of hers. 

“How silly! It’s impossible,” thought Emmy. But 
the idea that he might be was exquisitely disturbing to 
her, all the same. 

It stayed in her mind and made her shy a second or 
two later when she opened the back door and came 
face to face with him. 

“T’ve been asking Robb to stay and have supper with 
us,” Mrs. Milburn said as she stepped into the kitchen. 
“But he won’t. And just see what he’s brought me, 
Emmy. A jar of Ming Cha tea—it smells just like 
flowers drying in the sun, doesn’t it?” 

Emmy’s shy gaze went from the little jar that was 
held up to her to Robb’s face. He was looking down 
at her with that engaging friendliness of his, and run- 
ning a hand through his dark unruly hair that never 
would lie smooth and flat. 

“T can’t stay. I’m not dressed. I just ran in for a 
minute on my way up from the mill,” he explained. 

Emmy’s eyes, critical all at once, went over him. 
Over the rough blue shirt that he wore, the faded bow 
tie, the cheap suit that he had on. A faint smell of 
wool seemed to come from all of his clothes. 

‘And this is just the way he'll come home every 
night of his life, most likely! In a blue shirt and 
greasy clothes, smelling of wool,” said Emmy to her- 
self. 
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Any girl who married him would have to live right 
here too, probably, in one of Uncle Bill Parks’s little 
ramshackle houses. She would have to do her own 
work, and she would have to scrimp and save the way 
all the women on Flower Street had to scrimp and 
save. She would grow old before her time, all her 
youth and beauty steamed out of her face over the 
wash tub and the soup kettle. . . . Emmy shivered 
a little. 

“If Robb wants to go, Mother, we mustn’t keep 
him,” she said in a flat voice and walked across the 
kitchen to the door that led into the dining room. 

Robb followed her. 

In the hall he paused, looking into the sitting-room 
where the rosy lamplight shone on the red geraniums, 
the gilt picture frames, and the polished sides of the 
Steinway piano that Mrs. Milburn had brought with 
her to Flower Street when she married. 

“Sing ‘Johnny McCree’ for me, will you, Emmy?” 
he asked, surprisingly. 

“At this time of day? Why, it’s supper time, Robb! 
I’m busy.”” Emmy shook her bright head. 

“Tt wouldn’t take you two minutes.” 

“T haven’t two minutes,” she answered stubbornly. 
“And, anyway, I don’t feel like singing to-night.”” She 
opened the front door to let him out. 

It was the first time she had ever refused to sing for 
anyone in her life. For she loved to sing. She had a 
very good little voice, clear and true; and she sang the 
way Robert Browning’s thrush sang—with a “‘fine 
careless rapture.” 
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Deep down in her heart, Emmy expected great 
things of that voice of hers. She counted upon it to 
lead her out of the murky wilderness of Flower Street 
and to give her the things that she passionately wanted 
from life—the kind of things that Marianna had. A 
car of her own, lovely silky clothes, money in her 
pocket. 

She was singing in St. Paul’s choir now. Later on it 
would be the Chamber Music Society to which Grand- 
mother Pentland belonged, perhaps. After that other 
glittering opportunities would come along, no doubt, 
Emmy figured. 


She could feel Robb’s puzzled eyes upon her as she 
stepped out into the shadows of the porch ahead of 
him. 

“Good-night,” he said huskily, and abruptly ran 
down the steps. 

“I’ve hurt his feelings, I suppose,” Emmy said to 
herself, ‘‘I don’t care! I can’t sing for him every time 
he wants me to!” 

But she did care. A lump came into her throat as 
she watched his tall broad-shouldered figure swing up 
the street. She felt like crying because, in some mys- 
terious fashion, her grandmother’s words that after- 
noon had spoiled her friendship with Robb Hollis. 
thar Helsatcervon. 

They echoed in Emmy’s ears as she stood at the top 
of the steps, swallowing hard and looking up and down 
the street—up and down the sordid dark length of it. 
Everything in sight was ugly and cheerless except the 
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street lamps, and they were like gold beads strung on 
a dirty cord. 

‘No, indeed, I certainly am not going to spend my 
days in a place like this!” Emmy promised herself 
fervently once more and went back into the house. 

It seemed brighter and more friendly to her than 
ever after that moment of depression and gloom in the 
darkness outside. 

It is an odd fact about houses—they seem to have 
souls just as people have souls. Some of them are 
melancholy and brooding. Some of them are happy 
and warm and welcoming. 

The little yellow house, tiny and humble as it was, 
had a welcome as wide as the world. You couldn’t set 
your foot over the threshold without feeling that wel- 
come—the peace and comfort of it. Emmy felt it 
now. Her spirits began to lift like wings as she closed 
the hall door behind her and stepped into the yellow 
candlelight. She was almost herself again—her natural 
sensible self. 

“How horrid I was not to sing for Robb! Acting 
like a temperamental opera singer!’ she scolded her- 
self, running up the uncarpeted stairs to her bedroom 
to get the white kid gloves. 

She began to hum, under her breath, the song that 
he had asked her to sing, as she tied a piece of white 
satin ribbon around the glove box. 

Emmy could still remember the first time she had 
ever heard “Johnny McCree.” It had been on a 
Saturday afternoon years before when she and her 
mother stood on the corner of Euclid Avenue and 
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Ninth Street for two hours, waiting for her father. 
He was to have met them at three o’clock to buy 
Emmy a pair of school shoes. 

At five o’clock they had started home. 

“Your father has been tied up somewhere,” Mrs. 
Milburn had said, and on the way up the street from 
the trolley car she had sung “Johnny McCree” to 
Emmy: 


‘The plums are few and the cake is plain, 
‘‘And the shoes are out at toe, 

“For coins you look in the purse in vain. 
“They were all spent long ago. 

“But Johnny McCree—oh; what cares he 
“As he whistles along the street? 

‘* “Would you have the blues 

‘For a pair of shoes, 

‘When you still have a pair of feet?’ ”’ 


The gay, heartening melody was Emmy’s favourite 
as well as Robb’s. . . . Sometime in the future, 
when she had become a well-known singer, she would 
give it to her listeners for an encore, she told herself, 
laying the shiny white glove-box at her mother’s place 
on the dining-room table. 

She went into the kitchen. Mrs. Milburn was stand- 
ing at the sink, cutting up a head of lettuce for salad. 

“Robb gone ?”’ she asked. 

Mieses 

‘You weren’t very polite to him, were you?” 

‘‘No,” Emmy answered quietly; “I’m sorry.” 
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And yet, she said to herself a second later, perhaps 
it was better, after all, to keep him in his place, if 
what Grandmother said about him was true. 
~ Emmy’s deep eyes were troubled as she sat down in 
the small red-cushioned rocker beside the kitchen table. 
She wanted to tell her mother what Grandmother 
Pentland had said. She always had gone to her with 
the things that troubled and confused her. They were 
great friends, these two, mother and daughter. 

But she didn’t know how to begin. It seemed such 
a silly thing to talk about—to put into words, some- 
how. 

Mrs. Milburn glanced down at her vivid head 
against the red calico cushions once or twice, as she 
cut the lettuce into tiny pale-green bits. Her quick 
eyes took in the frown on Emmy’s forehead, the 
nervous clasping and unclasping of the fingers on her 
lap. 

Then she asked a single question very quietly: 

“What did your grandmother have to say when you 
walked out to her car with her to-night?” 

Emmy gave a start. “Why, she was talking about 
—Robb Hollis.” 

“T thought so,’”” Mrs. Milburn answered, with that 
uncanny second-sight that mothers often have where 
their children are concerned. ‘‘Well, let me say just 
this to you, Emmy. You're far too young to bother 
yourself about Robb Hollis or any other young man 
for a while. But when the time does come, don’t let 
anything count with you but love. The best marriage 
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any girl can make—lI don’t care who she is—is not a 
money-marriage but a love-marriage.” 

Emmy stared at her in astonishment. ‘‘Why, how 
did you know she said anything about money to me?” 
she asked with a little gasp. 

Mrs. Milburn sprinkled some onion salt and red 
pepper into the salad bowl. 

“IT didn’t,” she said calmly; “I’m only telling you 
that money never made any woman happy. Not money 
alone. Don’t ever forget it, Emmy.” 

“Are you happy?” 

‘Am I happy? What a question, Emmy!—Of 
course, I’m happy,” her mother replied instantly. 
“You'll have to travel a long way before you find a 
woman happier than I am. That’s how I know that 
money isn’t the beginning and end of life, Emmy.” 

There was silence in the warm lamp-lit room for a 
moment. 

Then Emmy broke it with a long sigh. “I wish I 
could take some more singing lessons from Mrs. Hart- 
zell pretty soon,” she remarked wistfully. ‘Then I 
could earn some money and get us all out of this awful 
street—this hateful neighbourhood. Nobody decent 
to associate with ”’ Her voice trailed off into 
silence. . 

“Perhaps we can arrange for you to have some 
more,” said Mrs. Milburn, and her hand went quickly 
to her apron pocket. Through the thin starched muslin 
Emmy could make out the folded fifty-dollar bill that 
had been Grandmother Pentland’s birthday present to 
her. 
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“I’m not going to try to take any until I finish high 
school next June, though. It’s too much work,” 
Emmy hurried on. She was not going to have that 
money spent on her—that money that was to go for 
rent. Not if she knew it! 

Outside in the street rose a sound of shrill whistling. 
Then there was a scuffing of feet on the back steps and 
young Dan burst into the kitchen. 

Dan was the baby of the family. He was red- 
headed and freckled, and his wide smile showed large 
square white teeth. His face was flushed and dirty, 
and there was mud on his sweater. He had been 
playing football down in the Standard lot, so he said, 
and had forgotten all about the time. 

“Go upstairs and wash yourself. Here’s the tea- 
kettle,” his mother told him briskly, as she handed it 
to him. There were no hot-water pipes in the little 
house, and all the water had to be heated on the 
kitchen stove. 

“You bet!” replied young Dan with great cheerful- 
ness. 

That was his stock phrase—“You bet!’”—said with 
much enthusiasm always. Dan was always enthusias- 
tic, always obliging, always willing to do things. Espe- 
cially things that took him out of the house. He loved 
to be on the street with his cronies. 

At fifteen, Dan was a man of the world in his own 
eyes. Whenever he was out of his mother’s sight, he 
had a cheap cigarette pasted skillfully on his lower lip 
so that it moved up and down when he talked. His 
slang was fearful and wonderful to hear. When 
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everybody else was getting ‘‘a kick” out of things, Dan 
was saying that they gave him “‘an awful boot” or a 
“belt.” He called a wise remark an “‘owl’s egg,” and 
whatever he happened to like was ‘‘all jam” or ‘‘jake.” 
Mrs. Milburn did not know what he was talking about, 
half the time. 

A minute after he had run up the stairs, taking them 
two steps at a time and spilling hot water as he went, 
the front door opened. 

“That’s Perry,” Mrs. Milburn said, listening, her 
head to one side; “I can tell by the way he opens the 
door.” 

She was right. 

It was Perry, carrying a huge box covered with 
brown paper in his arms. He set it carefully down 
upon the floor before he tossed his hat upon the hooks 
under the hall mirror. 

“What’s that, for goodness sake?” his mother 
asked from the dining-room doorway. ‘‘Not a birth- 
day present for me, I hope. Not in that big expensive- 
looking box!” 

‘‘That’s what it is, though,”’ Perry told her as he cut 
the twine around the box with his pen knife and began 
to tear off the heavy paper wrappings. ‘Take it out, 
yourself.” 

Under the excelsior in the box was a large brass 
student lamp and two emerald-green glass shades for 
it. Mrs. Milburn’s face quivered and her hands 
trembled as she lifted the gleaming, burnished parts 
from the excelsior and tissue paper. 

“Oh, Perry, it’s that student lamp we saw in Sal- 
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vage’s last Christmas! I remember it—I remember 
the price!” she wailed. “You shouldn’t have bought 
it! You shouldn’t spend your money on me like this. 
You need it, yourself.” 

“I got it cheap,” Perry said grufly. ‘“‘Get some oil, 
Emmy, and we’ll fill it and light it up—see how it 
looks.” 

“It’s beautiful without being lighted.” Mrs. Mil- 
burn ran her hands over the green glass shades as she 
looked up at him. Her blue eyes blessed him. 

Perry was twenty-one. He was sending himself 
through college, working afternoons for the same ad- 
vertising firm that his father worked for. Mr. Mil- 
burn was a salesman for the firm—the Upstill-Unger 
Advertising Agency it was called. Perry did ‘‘ad art” 
drawings for them. Terrible stuff it was, too, so he 
said. Pictures of beautiful girls joyfully smearing 
their lovely features with cold cream. Swagger, 
square-jawed young men wearing the latest thing in 
soft collars or smoking the most popular cigarette. 

Upstairs in Perry’s room that looked out upon the 
sycamore tree in the side yard was a brown deal table 
covered with artists’ tools: soft pencils, diminishing 
glasses, cartridge paper, and a knife that he called a 
‘Sigger,” a tiny thing in which he used old razor 
blades. 

Here he would work for hours, two or three nights 
a week, on drawings of bridges, towering office build- 
ings, sailing vessels, and waterfronts. These were the 
things that he liked to do, and not the beautiful cold- 
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creamed girls or the square-jawed young men for the 
Upstill-Unger people. 

“Some day I’ll do them, too, and cut out the ad art 
stuff altogether,” he told Emmy once, his dark head 
bent over the table, his blue eyes intent upon his work. 
That was his great ambition. 


At eight o’clock Mr. Milburn had not come home, 
and the family sat down to supper. 

“Something must have kept your father down 
town,” Mrs. Milburn said, carrying the bowl of baked 
potatoes into the dining room. ‘“Too bad we haven’t 
a telephone, so he could let us know, isn’t it?” 

The potatoes were heavy and soggy by this time, 
the lettuce salad had wilted in its pale-yellow dish, and 
the bread pudding was not the golden-brown concoc- 
tion it had been at six-thirty when it should have been 
eaten. The ‘‘ambassador pudding,’ Mrs. Milburn 
called it. 

She bloomed and flushed at the head of the table, as 
if she were at a banquet. She tried on the white kid 
gloves, and her eyes seemed to grow brighter and more 
blue with pleasure as she held up her hands in them. 

“If there’s anything in the world that can make me 
feel elegant, it’s a pair of new kid gloves,” she said. 
It took so little to please her. “But you shouldn’t 
have bought them for me, Emmy, when you need stock- 
ings so badly,” she went on with a shake of her head. 
“And Perry should have kept his money, too, instead 
of spending it on that lamp.” 

After the meal was over they all went into the sitting 
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room to have another look at the new lamp. They 
gathered about it. Its emerald shades, its mellow 
glow, transformed the shabby, cozy little room for 
them. It was like a new room. 

The old pink-shaded lamp, with its base that was a 
statuette of the Dying Gladiator done in German sil- 
ver, stood on the piano. Perry picked it up. 

“Now,” he said, “at last we can put the Dying 
Gladiator up in the attic where he belongs—he and his 
pink shade.” 

He started out of the room with the lamp, but Mrs. 
Milburn went to him and took it out of his hands. 

“No, no, we'll put it in the dining room—on the 
sideboard,” she said. “It'll be nice and bright in there. 
I like that lamp. Your father and I started house- 
keeping with it, you see.” 

Perry groaned, and so did Emmy. She knew that 
the Dying Gladiator was a horror. 

She said so, aloud: “It’s a horror, Mother.” 

“Not to me,” answered Mrs. Milburn hardily. 
“Your father bought it at the Bazaar down town the 
week after we moved into this house. I'll never get 
rid of it ”» And she carried it out into the dining 
room and set it tenderly on the top shelf of the old 
walnut sideboard. 

At half-past eight Robb came. He and Perry were 
going to see the hockey game at the Elysium Rink— 
the first one of the winter season. 

He was very spick-and-span now in his Oxford-gray 
suit, his gray shirt, his gray necktie dotted with white. 
Quite the handsomest man she had ever seen, Emmy 
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thought suddenly, looking at him from the viewpoint 
of that new idea that Grandmother Pentland had put 
into her head. . . . The idea that he was ‘‘after” 
her. 

‘Robb, I’m sorry I was a beast this afternoon,” she 
said to him, when they were alone for a minute in the 
sitting room. “I don’t know what ailed me. I’m a 
little fool ” She laid her hand on his shoulder, 
just flicking it with her fingers. 

She saw his mouth set hard. His hand grasped her 
hand, held it tightly for a second, then let it drop. 

“You!” he said huskily. ‘“There’s nobody like you 
anywhere, Emmy: 7 

Perry called to him from the hall, and he went. 


Emmy stood like a statue until the sound of his 
voice and Perry’s voice died away outside. Grand- 
mother Pentland had been right then, and Robb was 
in love with her! . . . ‘“‘There’s nobody like you 
anywhere, Emmy———” That was what he thought of 
her! 

She carried the memory of what he had said about 
with her for days as if it had been a lucky piece hidden 
in her pocket, shining and golden and precious. 

By nine o’clock that night the supper dishes were 
washed up and Emmy and her mother were settled 
down beside the table in the radiance of the new lamp. 
The black marble clock on the mantel-piece ticked 
away the seconds. A faucet dripped in the tin bath 
tub upstairs. Peace settled down upon the house like 
a soft blanket. 
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“T wonder where your father is,” Mrs. Milburn said 
presently, and something in her tone made Emmy 
glance up quickly from her book. 

“Tired, Mother?” 

“If I’m tired, it’s a happy tired,” she answered. But 
she did not look happy. There was a strained, watch- 
ful look in her eyes and she kept turning her head 
toward the bay window. 

Finally she got up, laid her sewing on the table and 
walked over to the windows, pushing aside the 
starched white curtains. 

She let out a soft little cry. “Look, Emmy, the first 
snow!” she said. ‘‘Come here. Doesn’t it look like 
Christmas Eve? All white and ”” She broke off, 
and the muscles in her throat twitched in a spasm. A 
kind of fright came into her face. 

An orange-colored taxicab was just pulling into the 
circle of light thrown on the snow by the street lamp 
in front of the house. 

Before the driver jumped down and opened the door 
of it, Emmy knew who was in that cab. Her father 
was the only person who ever came home to Flower 
Street in taxicabs. She had heard him roll up in them 
many a time late at night. 

He came straight up the front walk, tripping on the 
top step as he mounted to the porch. Mrs. Milburn 
met him in the hall. 

“Have you any money, Rosy?” Emmy heard him 
ask. “I seem to have lost all mine somewhere, and I 
owe the taxi man a little something.” He sat down 
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heavily on the window seat beside the door. Emmy 
heard it creak under his weight. 

“Emmy!” her mother called; “run upstairs and 
bring down that bill that’s folded up inside my apron 
pocket.” 

Emmy ran up to her mother’s room and came down 
with Grandmother Pentland’s birthday present in her 
hands. 

“T hate to give him this. It’s a fifty-dollar bill. Do 
you suppose he can change it?’ Mrs. Milburn asked, 
her doubting eyes fixed on the taxi driver waiting at 
the foot of the steps. 

“If he hasn’t change, he can get it,” said Mr. Mil- 
burn easily, with a wide sweep of his hand. 

“Yes, but I’d hate him to lose it. It’s the rent 
money. Mother gave it to me this afternoon for 
Uncle Bill——” 

““What’s she giving you rent money for, I’d like to 
know?” Mr. Milburn asked angrily. 

Mrs. Milburn stepped out into the night with the 
billin her hand. Her husband followed her, and stood 
swaying on the threshold. 

“Why should we keep on paying rent, anyway?” he 
asked loudly and belligerently. ‘‘We’ve been paying it 
for the last twenty-five years, haven’t we? We've 
bought this shack six times over!” 

“Hush!” said Mrs. Milburn over her shoulder. 
“The neighbours will hear you.” 

He came back into the hall and stood there, teeter- 
ing, with his hands in his pockets. His handsome 
blood-shot eyes fixed themselves on a framed sampler 
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that hung on the wall just behind Emmy. It had been 
worked in cross-stitch by Grandmother Pentland long 
ago in her girlhood. It bore the date 1870 and this 
legend: 
“East, west, 
Home is best.” 

Mr. Milburn turned his larky gaze from it to his 
daughter Emmy. 

“ “Flome,’ ” he quoted thickly. ‘‘ ‘Home is the place 
where, when you have to go, they have to take you 
in.’ ” 

He started superbly toward the stairs, then swayed 
unsteadily for an instant, reaching blindly for some- 
thing to take hold of. Mrs. Milburn, coming in from 
the porch, seized him by the arm or he would have 
fallen. Supporting him with her small body, she led 
him toward the staircase. 

“Dizzy, Rosy,” he explained. ‘‘Sick—sick.” 

Emmy saw the look in her mother’s eyes as she 
turned them upon him. Dismay and scrrow were in 
them—but love was in them, too. Love, that unbeat- 
able thing. 

“And no wonder you’re sick, out on a night like this 
without an overcoat!” she said to him with a brusque 
tenderness. “I’m sure it’s enough to give you your 
death of cold, Charlie Milburn!” 

“Emmy,” she called a moment later from the head 
of the stairs, “heat some water right away and Lring 
it up in the jug for your father; he’s very sick.” 

The jug was an ordinary stone vinegar jug. Filled 


‘with hot water and wrapped in an old towel, it had 
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done service as a hot-water bottle in the Milburn 
family for many years. 

Emmy stood beside the stove, looking at it, as she 
waited for the water to boil. . . . She was doing 
some deep thinking. 

“We haven’t even enough money for a rubber water 
bottle,’ she said to herself, ‘and yet my father can 
ride around in taxicabs. "fi 

Her eyes went around the ideelien: They took in 
the candle burning on the shelf, the old-fashioned sad- 
irons on the back of the cracked stove, the cheap tin 
dishpan hanging on the wall, the rag rugs on the well- 
scrubbed floor. 

‘Why, we haven’t even the things that Mrs. 
Brainard bas!” she thought rebelliously: ‘‘oilcloth and 
electric lights and such things! And Mother and me 
wearing Marianna’s old clothes—Why is it?” 

On the top of the newel post at the foot of the stairs 
lay the change from the fifty-dollar bill. Mrs. Mil- 
burn had flung it there in her haste when she helped 
her husband up the steps to his bedroom. 

Emmy set the jug down on the floor without making 
asound. She counted the money. It did not take her 
long to do it, for there were just four ten-dollar bills 
folded together. Ten dollars had gone to pay the taxi 
fare...) jv Lemadollars! 

Emmy closed her hand over the money and went on 
up to the second floor. Her mother was just coming 
out of the big front bedroom, her finger at her lips. 

“Hush! He’s sleeping!”’ she whispered as she took 
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the jug. “Don’t make a sound—and close the door of 
Dan’s room, please.” 

Emmy opened her hand and held the four bills out 
to her on its palm. ‘‘Here’s your change,” she said 
with bitterness. “My father couldn’t even bring you 
a birthday present, but he could spend Grandmother’s 
on his taxicab. . . . Ten dollars! He ought to be 
ashamed of himself. I heard what Grandmother said 
about him this afternoon. Don’t think that I didn’t.” 

Mrs. Milburn’s face flushed. ‘Never let me hear 
you speak of your father that way again, Emmy,” she 
said. ‘He works all day six days a week, and if he 
wants to come home in a cab on a bad night, I’m sure 
it’s none of your affair.” 

“Tt’s none of my affair that I have to wear out Mari- 
anna’s old rags, either, I suppose!’? Emmy broke in 
passionately. “That I have to live in this dirty old 
coal-pit of a street! That we never go anywhere or 
have anything like nice people!’ All the rebellion and 
longing of youth were in her words. Bewildered, sen- 
sitive youth that wants, above all things, to be “nice 
people’’—to have nothing to be ashamed of—to be 
able to hold up its head with the crowd. 

Mrs. Milburn’s eyes took on that look of dismay 
and anxiety again. ‘We can’t all of us be rich, Emmy. 
Somebody’s got to be poor in this world, just to keep 
things balanced, I suppose,” she said. “Be thankful 
that you’ve got your health and strength and a fair 
share of good looks.” 

She stopped short as a moaning sound came from 
the closed room behind her. Her face crumpled up 
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like a faded rose. For a moment Emmy thought she 
was going to cry. But she did not. 

“Run downstairs and bring me that bottle of pepper- 
mint on the shelf under the kitchen clock,” she said 
quickly. ‘Your father is sick again. . . . I never 
knew him to have the neuralgia any worse than he has 
it to-night! It’s the cold air that did it, I suppose if 
The bedroom door closed upon her words. 

“Neuralgia!” said Emmy scornfully. But she said 
it to herself, going slowly down the stairs. 

The light from the new lamp streamed out into the 
hall. The grate fire crackled, its warmth bringing out 
the spicy fragrance of the geraniums in the bay win- 
dow. Out of doors the hush of the first snowfall 
wrapped itself around the little house, making it seem 
very warm and cozy within. 

But for once Emmy did not feel the warmth and 
coziness—did not see the humble, shabby beauty of it. 
All she could see were the cracks in the wall paper, the 
worn spots on the chairs, the smoky chimney of the oil 
lamp, the hot-water faucets that did not work, in the 
little kitchen. 

She leaned her smooth young forehead against the 
shelf where the peppermint bottle stood, and began to 
cry like a child that wakes up from a happy dream to 
find the room dark. 


Chapter Two 


LL this happened in the year of mercy, 1924. 
Eleven months had slipped by since then. It 
was the autumn of 1925 now, and Emmy was eighteen. 

Changes had come to her. She had given up all 
thought of singing lessons from Mrs. Hartzell for the 
present, and she was finishing a secretarial course at 
the Larchmont School of Business down town. Grand- 
mother Pentland had ungraciously provided the money 
to pay for it. 

“Don’t ask me to say I think it’s a good thing, for I 
don’t!’’ she had snapped, handing over the check to 
Mrs. Milburn. “I don’t approve of handsome young 
women going to work with a lot of men in offices. 
Heaven alone knows what goes on in them all day 
long.” 

“Nothing very dreadful, I imagine. Most people 
are pretty decent and well behaved,” Mrs. Milburn 
had answered placidly. ‘Besides, I can trust my girl, 
no matter where she is—no matter whom she’s with. 
And she’s got to earn her own living in some way.” 

Grandmother Pentland’s only comment had been a 
terrific sniff. So there the matter had ended, and 
Emmy was busily learning the shorthand and type- 
writing that she hoped would eventually pay her way 
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out of Flower Street. It—and its poverty—had be- 
come an obsession with her. 

It had changed in the last year, too, and for the 
worse. It was older and dirtier than ever before, and 
there seemed to be fewer leaves on the trees this fall 
than last. Mrs. Milburn said that the smoke was 
killing them. Only the sycamore tree at the side of 
the house stood the onslaught of soot and grease. 

The Brainards had bought a radio and its voice 
could be heard nightly, crying in the wilderness of 
Flower Street like the lost soul of a whole orchestra. 

Changes had come to Robb, too. A small pros- 
perity had descended upon him in the form of a salary 
raise, and he was better looking than ever before in 
some new clothes. He had bought himself a cheap 
second-hand roadster that Dan christened the “‘strug- 
gle-buggy” because of the constant effort it took to 
keep the thing in running order. But Robb and Emmy 
enjoyed it as much as if it had been Uncle Bill Parks’s 
huge black town car with needlepoint cushions and 
silver fittings. 

They went for long, happy, bumpy rides in it these 
warm Saturday and Sunday afternoons, returning with 
great bunches of dusty goldenrod and scarlet leaves for 
the house. 

The little house had not changed at all. The magic 
of home still enchanted it in spite of its shabbiness and 
its absurd makeshifts. Its curtains were always snowy, 
still. The old piano still gave forth its silvery music 
under Emmy’s fingers. Mrs. Milburn was still cutting 
out daily poems from the newspapers and pinning them 
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above the kitchen sink to be memorized while she 
washed the dishes. The yard was still the “garden,” 
lovelier than usual this year with its velvety dahlias, its 
dim pink asters, its marigolds. 

Late one Saturday afternoon in October, Robb and 
Emmy were sitting out under the sycamore tree at the 
side of the house when Marianna Pentland came driv- 
ing into the yard in her small gray car that was like a 
jewel box on wheels. She had a flat pasteboard box in 
her arms and Emmy knew that she was bringing her 
some more of her beautiful, expensive cast-off clothes. 

“Hello, Babe!” she called out. She was three years 
older than Emmy. “I’ve brought you some pretties. 
That red crépe with the white ruffles, you know ?—and 
the plaid mohair suit with the cape. I hope they’ll fit 
you.” She tossed the box down upon the grass. 

Emmy shot a sharp, agonized glance at Robb, hop- 
ing that he would not realize that Marianna was bring- 
ing her a gift of charity. Like most people who have 
to accept favours, she was painfully sensitive. But 
there was nothing in Robb’s face but good humour and 
welcome as he stood up and took the small over-mani- 
cured hand that Marianna held out to him. 

Marianna had a sumptuous kind of beauty. She 
looked the way Grandmother Pentland must have 
looked at twenty-one. She had the same brilliant black 
eyes, white skin, and straight mouth. But Marianna’s 
eyes were carefully made up with some kind of brown 
powder, her skin was rouged, and her mouth was 
painted a bright sealing-wax red. A heavy odour of 
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orchid perfume came from her gauzy black clothes as 
she moved. 

Her father and mother had been killed in an auto- 
mobile accident when Marianna was seven, and since 
that time she had lived with her grandmother in the 
gloomy old Pentland mansion that had stood in East 
Prospect Street for fifty years. She was completely 
spoiled and as hard as nails. 

But she had a way with men. Her engagement had 
been announced three times—to a different man each 
time—in the Cleveland Town Talk. She was not en- 
gaged now. 

“Tt’s so easy to make a mistake about men,” she had 
once confided to Emmy. “You think they’re wonder- 
ful when you’re in love with them, and the minute you 
fall out you see that they’re just tailors’ dummies, after 
all. Some day I'll meet a man who’s real, and I'll 
marry him so fast it will make his head swim!’ She 
had inherited the what-I-want-I-take trait that had 
built up the Pentland fortune. 

She was looking up into Robb Hbollis’s eyes now, 
almost as if she were seeing him for the first time and, 
with her hand still in his, she turned and spoke to 
Emmy. 

“Why don’t you bring this good-looking thing with 
you sometime when you come to see me, Babe?” She 
had a lovely low bell-like voice that did not seem like 
part of herself, somehow. It seemed like something 
that she had bought in a shop and paid a big price for. 

A pang of jealousy that was like pert pain went 
through Emmy. 
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“Oh, I don’t have much time to go visiting, myself, 
these days, Marianna,” she said, and her lips went up 
in a dim smile. ‘Only week ends. The rest of the 
time I’m pretty busy down town, you know.” 

Marianna gave her a kiss that smelled of orchid 
perfume, rice powder, and Turkish cigarettes. 

‘Yes, I suppose that’s true,” she said; “but I hope 
you aren’t going to be busy next Friday afternoon. 
I’m going to have the old Friday Club at the house. 
We’re going to give Cassie Sears a linen shower— 
she’s going to be married in December, you know— 
and I wanted you to sing after we finish our bridge 
game.” 

Every now and then, throughout the years, Grand- 
mother Pentland had felt that she ought to do some- 
thing kind for Emmy. And one of the kind things she 
had done was to enroll her in the Friday Dancing Class 
at the Colonial Club ten years before. 

The Friday Dancing Class, with its twelve agile lit- 
tle girls, had become the Friday Club later on, when 
it had given up toe dancing and learned to play bridge 
instead. It met only rarely now, but Emmy was still 
a member of it. 

“T can’t come for lunch, Marianna,” she said slowly, 
“or for bridge, either. But if you want me to sing, I 
think I can get there by half-past four. I can leave 
the school early that day.” 

Marianna nodded, and her black eyes slewed around 
to Robb’s face. “You come for her,” she told him. 
“Be there about six Isn’t that your car standing 
in front of the house?” 
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He admitted that it was. 

“T’ll let you take me for a ride in it, if you'll call me 
up some rainy afternoon,” she said and laughed as if 
that were the best joke of the year. “I meanit! You 
don’t mind, do you, Emmy, if I have the least bit of a 
yen for your Robb?” 

“T don’t mind at all!” Emmy answered as airily as 
she could, but a smile in her eyes went out of them. 
‘And he’s not my Robb, either!” It hurt her all over 
to stand there and listen to Marianna make an engage- 
ment with him. She was very certain that she was not 
the least bit in love with Robb Hollis. But she liked 
him tremendously, and he was the only real friend she 
had outside of her own family. 

“T’m not so sure of that, but I’m glad to hear it any- 
way,’ Marianna was saying now in her gay, mocking 
way. She took a cigarette from a black enamelled 
case, stood very close to Robb while he held a match 
to it, and then started across the grass to her car. 

“Now, don’t forget to come on Friday, Babe!” she 
called in her soft clear voice as she started her motor. 
“And, Robb, don’t you forget what I said just now!” 

She drove away into the pearl-gray mists of the 
deepening twilight, leaving a dead silence behind her 
under the sycamore tree. 

Emmy stooped and picked up the dress box from the 
grass where she had tossed it. She began to gather 
together some books and the materials for a black 
satin hat that she had been trying to make when Mari- 
anna came. Robb stood, hands in pockets, watching 


her. 
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“Well, are you going to take Marianna for a 
drive?” she asked at last, trying to make her voice 
sound careless and off-hand. 

“T am not.” 

Emmy only shrugged her shoulders. ‘Prop these 
chairs against the tree,” she said; “‘it’s getting chilly. 
I’m going in.” 

It was quite dark under the leafy drooping branches 
of the sycamore tree by this time. 

“Would you care if I did take her?’ Robb’s voice 
came husky and vibrant from the soft gloom as he set 
the two old basket chairs against the tree. He came 
and stood beside Emmy. ‘Would you care—or 
wouldn’t you?” 

The glowing end of his cigarette seemed only an 
inch from her face as she turned, trembling suddenly 
from head to feet, and tried to think of an answer for 
him. 

But she couldn’t think. The darkness seemed to 
have blotted all thought from her brain. She could 
hear nothing but the blood humming in her ears, and 
she could feel only the pulses hammering in her throat 
and temples. She swayed toward him ever such a lit- 
tle, knowing for the first time the aching wish of a 
woman to have a man’s arms around her—not just 
any man’s arms—Robb’s arms. Her hand touched his 
in the darkness under the old tree. 

Suddenly he threw away his cigarette. His mouth 
found Emmy’s lifted face, and he kissed her. His 
arms went around her, holding her close to him, press- 
ing her straight slender body against his own clean 
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young straightness. He kissed her again and again— 
the reverent, awkward, honest kisses of a man who is 
reverently and honestly in love with the one woman. 

“Emmy,” he said to her, and his voice was hoarse 
and shaken, “you know I wouldn’t do this if I didn’t 
love you. You know I love you, Emmy.” 

She knew that he did. She nodded, her eyes wide 
and starry in the darkness. 

Beyond the drooping branches of the sycamore tree, 
the little backyard sent up its flowery scents as the dew 
fell upon it. Never again, so long as she lived, was 
any place to give Emmy the sense of space and enchant- 
ment that the little garden gave to her that moonless 
night when its narrow limits seemed to stretch vaguely 
into mysterious, shadowy distances. And not only the 
garden, but the whole face of the world had changed 
for her in that moment. Life itself had become 
magic. 

“I love you, too, Robb,” she tried to say, her face 
against his. But she was shy of that word that means 
so much. 

“My girl? All mine.” 

“All yours.” She could say that. 

“Always?” 

‘“‘Always.”” Afterward she remembered how she said 
that, as if it were a vow, a promise not to be broken. 

“Emmy! Emmy!” called a man’s voice. Mr. Mil- 
burn had come out of the back door of the house and 
was standing in the very center of the enchanted 
garden. His white shirt glimmered through the thick 
darkness. 
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Emmy gave a violent start. Her arms slackened 
and slipped from Robb’s shoulders. She pushed him 
from her. She pushed aside the drooping boughs of 
the tree and ran to her father. 

“Here I am. What do you want me for?” she 
asked him breathlessly. 

He handed her a half dollar. 

“I want you to go down to the drug store and tele- 
phone for a taxicab,” he said. “I’ve got to go out for 
a while. Tell them to hurry up—a yellow cab, you 
know.” 

He went into the house and Emmy flew back to 
Robb who was still standing under the sycamore. 

“Want to walk down to the corner with me?” she 
said to him in an ordinary voice. 

The moment of magic and wild, eager happiness 
was over. The backyard was just the little backyard 
to Emmy again. Flower Street was just Flower Street, 
squalid and ugly as ever—and she was walking down 
it with Robb to call a taxicab for her father, who evi- 
dently had Saturday night plans of his own. 


On Friday afternoon at ten minutes before five, 
Emmy walked up the wide stone steps of the old Pent- 
land house in Prospect Street. 

Matthew, who had worked for her grandmother for 
more years than Emmy had been alive, opened the 
door for her, his teeth shining in a broad smile of 
welcome. 

“T’ll go right upstairs, Matthew,” Emmy told him, 
“to Miss Marianna’s room.” 
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From behind the drawn curtains in a doorway on 
the left-hand side of the hall came the fall and rise of 
chatter and the tinkle of cups and saucers. There was 
a great bowl of roses on the marble-topped table near 
the empty fireplace. Upon the landing of the staircase 
stood a tall mirror with a gold-leaf frame. There was 
dark red velvet carpet on the stairs. 

Grandmother Pentland’s house was very old-fash- 
ioned, very imposing, and very gloomy. Whenever 
Emmy stepped into it she felt as if she had stepped 
straight into the page of Bleak House or Jane Eyre or 
David Copperfield. 

The only cheerful room in the whole place was 
Marianna’s bedroom—a round tower room on the 
sunny side of the house. It was all rose-patterned 
chintz and ivory-white furniture and real lace. There 
was a little table beside the bed for Marianna’s break- 
fast tray. The bed itself was a small sea of silk 
cushions. Between the windows there was a powder 
table, loaded with Marianna’s perfumes, her lipsticks, 
her specially blended face powder, her jars of mascara. 

Emmy took off her hat and picked up a tiny bottle 
of perfume, drawing its glass stopper along her lips 
before she went downstairs. 

In the room beyond the drawn velvet curtains eleven 
girls were sitting around a big round lace-spread 
table, drinking tea, eating sandwiches, and smoking 
cigarettes. 

They all looked up as Emmy, in Marianna’s red 
crépe dress, pushed aside the curtains and came across 
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the room toward them. Marianna flung down her 
napkin and rushed to her, kissing her warmly. 

“Oh, you darling! You did come!” she said. ‘We 
were just giving you up. Sit here ”” She made a 
place for her between herself and Lola Sinclair. 

Emmy smiled at all the familiar, friendly faces 
under dashing little hats pulled far down over close- 
shingled heads. She felt very dowdy all at once in the 
old red crépe and with her long hair braided around 
her head. 

“T’m sorry I was late, Marianna,” she said, “but 
you know I’m learning to be a poor but honest working 
girl.” 

“Oh, are you?” asked Lola Sinclair, turning a little 
blond face with innocent blue eyes upon her. “My 
goodness, but I wish my family would let me be one! 
I'd like to know some new men. . . . By the way, 
is it your brother who works for Upstill and Unger?” 

Emmy nodded. 

“T met him the other day,” Lola’s little silvery voice 
ran on. ‘Upstill and Unger do our advertising, and 
he was up in our office. I was there, too, trying to 
drag some money out of my dad. It’s like pulling 
teeth ”” She sighed, pushing a cigarette box and an 
ash tray half filled with rouge-stained stubs toward 
Emmy. “Have a fag?” 

“No, thanks.”” Emmy shook her head. 

“Well, your brother is certainly a hot zizzer 
He’s a wow!” Marianna’s group kept up with the 
nation’s slang fairly well. ‘I’m just mad about him.” 

“Yes, Lola, but you’re always mad about somebody, 
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so that makes no-never-mind,’ Marianna told her 
blightingly. “If you really want to see somebody, 
though, you want to see Emmy’s boy friend. fe 

Emmy pushed back her chair and stood up. ‘“What 
do you want me to sing—‘Twickenham Ferry’?” She 
walked over to the grand piano that sprawled, like 
some black dragon on its haunches, at one end of the 
big, luxurious, gloomy room. 

“Oh, no, none of those old love-sick wheezes, 
please!’ sang out Cassie Sears. ‘Give us something 
with a little pep! Pep’s what we want!” The great 
god, Pep, that rules this world of ours these days! 

The songs that were popular that fall filled the 
piano rack—‘Then I’ll Be Happy,” and ‘That Cer- 
tain Party.” 

“Sing ‘I Wonder Where My Baby Is To-night’,” 
Lola called, and Emmy sang it. Her lovely voice gave 
to the meaningless words of the silly little song-hit a 
meaning that never had been written into it. Perhaps 
it was because she was thinking of Robb as she sang 
it. . . . She had been thinking of him almost every 
minute since the Saturday night before when they had 
found each other in the darkness under the sycamore 
tree. 

Then she sang the ‘Indian Love Call’ for them, 
and after that the “Johnny McCree” song that her 
mother had found in some old music primer years be- 
fore. They clapped their hands politely, but it was 
perfectly plain to Emmy that they liked the ragtime 
much better. 

She sat down and had another cup of caravan tea, 
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and more of the tiny anchovy-and-lettuce sandwiches 
at the round table before the fire. The girls talked 
and laughed. Jokes flew back and forth across the 
table, and names of people and places that Emmy did 
not know: 

“‘Nonnie hasn’t taken a table for the charity bridge. 
She hates to spend a dollar. re 

“Cassie, the news is that you and Ted are going to 
Bermuda on your honeymoon. Is that true?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. We’re going some place where we 
can get Baccardi cocktails, Ted says. We'd thought 
of Nassau. .’ And so on. 

Emmy felt dreadfully out of it all as she listened. 
She didn’t belong here, she told herself, feeling as if 
she were alone on a desert island of her own in all this 
sea of gay chatter. These girls who had been her 
friends during the early years of girlhood were almost 
strangers to her now. 

She saw them only once or twice a year. They met 
one another every week of their lives. They had their 
Friday morning musicales, their “‘limbering’’ classes, 
their finishing-school reunions, their parties and shop- 
ping jaunts—all their careless expensive good times 
together. While she had nothing but Flower Street 
and that cruellest kind of poverty—the state of being 
a poor relation of a rich and powerful family. 

“T want to have a luncheon for you, Cassie,” little 
Lola Sinclair was saying close beside her. “Tell me 
what free days you have between now and the day 
you're going to be married. . . . How about next 
Friday?” 
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She turned to Emmy and laid her soft, boneless lit- 
tle hand with its tobacco-stained fingers, upon hers. 
‘You can come, too, can’t you?” she asked in a quick 
aside. “I want you particularly.” She never had paid 
much attention to her until this afternoon, and it came 
to Emmy in a rush that she was doing it now simply 
because she had seen Perry in the offices of the Sinclair 
Soap Company and had liked his looks. 

But Emmy felt warmly grateful to her for drawing 
her into the circle of talk, all the same. 

“T can’t come—I’m sorry,” she answered. “I wish 
I could, but I really shouldn’t be here to-day. I’m 
taking a business course, you know.” 

“Oh, that’s right. I keep forgetting that you’re a 
poor dishonest working girl,” said Lola and laughed 
at her own wit. 

Matthew’s roly-poly wife, Rosetta, came in and 
carried out the tea things, the glittering silver, the egg- 
shell cups. On the high mantel-piece the ornate Sévres 
clock struck the golden chiming note of half-past five. 

Half-past five! That meant that a mile 
away the woolen-mill whistle was blowing, and that 
men were beginning to hurry down Flower Street with 
their lunch boxes under their arms. It meant that the 
very ground under the little yellow house was shaking 
as the flier roared along the P. & C. railroad tracks on 
its way to New York. 

Emmy felt all at once as if a wall higher than the 
wall around Troy Town had reared itself between her 
and the girls who lounged there in the big high-ceil- 
inged room with its sleepy-hollow chairs, its body 
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Brussels carpet, its mid-Victorian comfort. And yet 
her own mother had known this room from her earliest 
babyhood, no doubt. She had been brought up right 
here in this enormous old red-brick house, and Rosetta 
and Matthew had waited upon her. . . . It seemed 
almost unbelievable to Emmy. 

How very much her mother must have loved her 
father, she thought, to give up this soft effortless life 
and go to live with him in Flower Street. To settle 
down with him for good among the smokestacks, the 
staring factory windows, the huddled little houses. 

“T never could have had the courage to do it,” she 
said to herself. 

Then, all at once, it flashed across her brain that 
that was exactly what she herself would do if she 
married Robb Hollis! . . . She would sink slowly 
but surely down into poverty as if it were a quick- 
sand dragging at her feet. She would never get out 
again. : 

She jumped up from her chair. “I’m going to run 
up and say ‘Hello’ to Grandmother,” she said quietly 
to Marianna. ‘‘She’s at home, isn’t she?” 

As she went up the wide shallow steps she heard the 
Friday Club behind her ‘dating up” Cassie Sears for 
pre-nuptial parties to do her honour. 

“T ought to have some kind of a party for Cassie,” 
she told Grandmother Pentland when she had kissed 
her. She sat facing her before the flickering wood fire 
in her gloomy, richly furnished sitting room. 

Grandmother Pentland gave a sarcastic little laugh. 
“Tt’s very funny to me—all this party-giving for Tom 
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Sears’s daughter,” she said acidly. ‘‘I can well remem- 
ber the time when he was a dock-walloper right down 
here on the Cuyahoga River.” 

She had a stiff face, always, for the newly rich. Her 
own family—the Parks family—was old in the pros- 
perity that makes for dignity and pride in this young 
America of ours. As proof of it, wasn’t there the old 
Parks Building, built in 1884 and still standing on 
lower Superior Street? . . . Wasn’t there the Athe- 
neum Club building that had been the Parks home- 
stead for thirty years? Wasn’t there Great Lakes 
Park that her own father had presented to the city? 
Sone There was Flower Street, too, but she seldom 
thought of it. It was nothing to point to, with family 
pride. 

“Why, yes, Emmy—I suppose you ought to give 
Cassie some kind of a party if everybody else is doing 
it,” she went on, after a minute, gazing down thought- 
fully into the pinkish glow of the fire. “I like you to 
keep in touch with your own kind of people.” 

Then she had one of those sudden rare outbursts of 
generosity of hers. ‘Would you like to have a lunch- 
bridge or a tea right here in the house, where Matthew 
and Rosetta could see to everything?” she asked, and 
the gray twilights fled instantly from Emmy’s eyes, 
leaving them shadowless as a child’s clear eyes. She 
put her arms around her grandmother’s shoulders and 
pressed her firm, flawless cheek against the sallow 
white one. 

“How can I ever thank you enough?” she asked 
happily. The most she had hoped for was a small 
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check to pay for a party at the little yellow house. “If 
you only knew how I’ve been hating the thought of 
those girls coming to Flower Street again. . . . May 
I run down and ask them for the first Saturday in 
November, then? Saturday’s my only day, you know.” 

They all said they could come, and Emmy said 
good-bye to them feeling as if she were one of them, 
after all. Her feeling of heartache dropped away 
from her, and in its place came a hard determination 
to keep her place among them. As her grandmother 
had just said, they were her “‘own kind of people.” 

She had come to one of those crossroads that every 
woman does come to in a lifetime, and she had made 
up her mind which way she wanted to go. 


It was only five minutes to six, but Robb’s car stood 
in the darkness of Prospect Street. It looked curi- 
ously shabby and out-of-date against the background 
of well-kept lawns and imposing houses across the 
road. 

And Robb, himself, was looking his very worst—in 
Emmy’s eyes, at least—that afternoon. He had come 
straight from the mill in a hurry, and he was wearing 
the cap, the blue shirt, the old working suit that Emmy 
hated to see him in. 

“Step on the gas!—Let’s get away before anyone 
sees us!’’ she blurted out to him before she knew what 
she was saying. As she spoke the door of the red 
brick house swung open, and Lola Sinclair came down 
the walk between the two iron stags that stood on the 
front lawn. 
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“Hurry—hurry! Step on it!” Emmy begged in a 
panic. 

Robb did “‘step on it.” He laughed good-naturedly 
as they got away to a racing start. “Afraid your 
friends will see the old ‘struggle-buggy’ in all its 
glory?” he asked. He knew it was a funny-looking 
little car himself. 

“I don’t want them to see you—in those clothes you 
have on,” Emmy told him in a cool, flat voice. ‘‘Mari- 
anna’s been raving about you to them all afternoon, 
and they’d think she’d lost her mind if they saw you 
now in that awful shirt and tie! You look like a day 
labourer!” 

She knew that she had hurt him. In the dim light 
she could see his mouth twist bitterly and his jaw 
harden. 

‘Tm sorry, Emmy. I didn’t have time to change,” 
he said. “I was afraid I wouldn’t be here on time 
unless I came straight from the mill. You said six 
sharp.” Her word was law to him. 

He turned his head and gave her a quick, searching 
look. But her face was hidden from him under the 
wide brim of one of Marianna’s old hats. 

‘Emmy, what’s the matter with you to-night ?” 

‘““Why—nothing.” 

He swung the little car into old Genessee Street. 
“Let’s go down and look at the lake for a minute.” 

It was on the tip of Emmy’s tongue to say that she 
did not have time to go. But all at once she changed 
her mind. . . . This would be just as good a time 
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as any for her to say to Robb the things that were on 
her mind. 

Down between the groves of white birches and the 
green slopes of Rockefeller Park and Gordon Park the 
road wound to the lake. It followed the curving line 
of the shore for a little way and then climbed a hill. 
With many snorts and gurglings and jerks, the strug- 
gle-buggy gallantly took the hill. 

At the top the road narrowed and became what the 
busy park policemen called ‘“‘Lover’s Lane.” Robb 
stopped his car there and shut off his motor. Then, 
without a word, he turned in the seat and took Emmy 
in his arms. His face came down close to hers. His 
mouth brushed her cheek as she jerked her head away 
from him. 

“Don’t, Robb!” She did not want to hurt him. 
There was nothing in her heart for him but an immense 
tenderness that was half pity. . . . But wasn’t this 
the best way of letting him know all the things she 
had been figuring out for herself this afternoon? The 
only way? 

““What’s the matter?” he asked again, his hands 
still clasped behind her neck, pressing into the warm 
flesh. ‘Don’t you—don’t you want me to touch you 
any more, Emmy?” 

She shook her head, leaning far back into the corner 
of the seat. She put up her hands and wrenched his 
hands away from her. 

“No!” She let him have it. 

He sat, his head turned toward Lake Erie, rolled 
out below them and shining like a great piece of silver- 
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gray silk under the moon. He sat that way for a long 
time, without moving a muscle, while Emmy watched 
him. 

“But what about last Saturday?” he asked at last, 
as if he had been trying to piece the two nights together 
—that one and this one. Her tenderness then, and 
her unyielding coldness now. “You told me last Satur- 
day night that you were my girl. I thought you meant 
that you were my girl. I thought you meant that you 
—loved me enough to marry me. You don’t, do 
you?” 

She told him with a terrible directness. “I love you, 
but I don’t love you enough, I guess, Robb,” she said. 
“T’ve been thinking things over, and I’ve made up my 
mind that I don’t love anybody enough to spend all my 
life in Flower Street the way my mother has.” 

He took what she said in silence, his eyes fixed 
blindly on the lake and the far gray sky again. 

“Well, all right! That’s all there is to that, then!” 
was what he said finally. “I think I see what you | 
mean, Emmy. . . . You can’t stand me because I 
have grease on my hands and oil on my clothes. You 
want a white-collar man—and I may be one. But it 
will take time.” 

““No—no—I don’t want any man!” Emmy did not 
cry easily, but now, for no reason at all, she burst into 
tears. 

‘“‘Now, what are you doin’ in here?” asked a gruff 
voice. A park policeman stuck his head into the car 
and glared terribly at them. “Turn on your lights, 
and move on! Don’t you see that sign over there— 
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printed in plain United States for folks like you—‘No 
Parking On This Drive’! Now get along before I 
take you both down to the station with me!” 

Robb started his struggle-buggy. It seemed to know 
that he was in trouble, and it sped like a racing car all 
the way home. 

“Don’t be cross with me, Robb!” Emmy said when 
it came to a stop before the little yellow house. “I’m 
only eighteen anyway, and I haven’t any business think- 
ing about getting married for a long time.’ She laid 
her hand on his. It was hard to steel her heart against 
him. 

He turned a face like white flint upon her. ‘‘Good- 
bye,” he said. 

She did not see him again for a long time. 


Mrs. Milburn wouldn’t hear of Emmy giving a 
party at the red-brick house on Prospect Street. 

“Why should you invite your friends to your grand- 
mother’s house when you’ve a home of your own?” she 
asked on Sunday morning when Emmy told her about 
Grandmother Pentland’s offer. ‘“‘You’ve always had 
the Friday Club here, and there’s no reason on earth 
why it shouldn’t come here again. I'll make some 
patty shells and creamed sweetbreads and the almond- 
filling cake, and decorate the table with red leaves or 
a Hallowe’en pumpkin. Everything will be very nice. 
Don’t you worry.” 

“But I’ve invited the girls to Grandmother’s al- 
ready!” Emmy wailed. “And this house is so little 
and awful. I’m ashamed of it!” 
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“And I’m ashamed to hear you talk that way about 
it!” Mrs. Milburn told her with briskness. “It’s a 
very good little house—I just wish we owned it. I 
surely do. . . . Your Uncle Bill Parks isn’t well 
and he’s over seventy years old, and I can’t help won- 
dering what would happen to us if anything happened 
to him. Sometimes I think I’ll go and ask him for a 
deed to it. I wonder if he’d give it to me.” 

She went upstairs and Emmy heard her go across 
her room and into the big clothes closet that opened 
from it. 

To Mrs. Milburn that clothes closet was a sort of 
sanctuary. When things went wrong in the little yel- 
low house, she always disappeared into it, and Emmy 
knew that she prayed there—that she took her troubles 
to Someone in that close-walled little place, as she 
never took them anywhere else, or to anybody else. 
“Ask, and it shall be given ye,” she often said to Emmy 
when Emmy was filled with discontentment and un- 
happiness. 

But Emmy, at eighteen, did not have her mother’s 
serene and boundless faith. ‘You've been praying all 
your life,” she would say doubtingly, ‘and what’s it 
brought you? What have you got out of it? Nothing 
much, as far as I can see.” 

“What is there that I haven’t?” Mrs. Milburn 
would put it to her. “I have you and your father and 
the boys. And we’re all well and happy, aren’t we? 
But I would like a deed to this house. Your father’s 
right—we reas have paid for it, all these years. It 
should be ours.’ 
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aateb suppose she’s up there now, praying that 
Tancte Bill will give her the house before he dies,” 
Emmy said to herself. She hoped from the depths of 
her discontented heart that he would not. They’d all 
be stuck right here in Flower Street forever and ever, 
if he did! 

She stared gloomily through the back screen door at 
the bright beauty of the day. It was one of those 
fresh breezy days that are “‘green in the forest, blue 
on the sea.” 

The little square of backyard was still beautiful 
with its heavy velvety flowers and its bit of lawn just 
touched with the brown-gold of autumn. White clouds, 
flattened along the bottom by the wind, sailed across 
the sky above the distant smokestacks and roofs. But 
Emmy’s eyes saw only the black chimneys and the ugly 
roofs that Sunday morning. 

In the next yard the McMyler children were bring- 
ing in a load of wood on an old wheelbarrow. Most 
of it was lath, and Emmy knew that they had stolen 
it from some house that was being built or torn down. 
They got most of their firewood in this way. ‘Lumber 
draggin,” they called it. 

Somewhere, farther down the street, came the sound 
of a tinpan-ny piano and a girl’s nasal voice singing 
that she’d “‘sail away to Mandalay.” 

“T would, myself—I’d sail ’most anywhere this 
morning,” thought Emmy, in the depths of despair. 

She walked into the dining room and wondered how 
it could ever be made to hold twelve girls comfortably. 
She had had only a “‘lap lunch” when she had enter- 
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tained the Friday Club here before. And those spots 
on the wall paper! The cracks in the shades! The 
darned places in the old Axminster carpet! . . . It 
all looked so mean and poor in the searching sunlight. 

It was in that moment as she stood alone in the 
dining room that the ghost of an idea first came into 
her mind. . . . She would be earning money of her 
own very soon. Why couldn’t she have a little place 
of her own somewhere when that time came? Only a 
room perhaps at first, but in some self-respecting street 
where she could ask her friends. There was no reason 
why she had to stay in this Slough of Despond forever, 
was there? Not if she could pay her way out of it, 
certainly! Plenty of other girls who worked had 
homes of their own. 

Long ago Emmy had dreamed of the time when she 
could earn enough money to move her whole family 
out of the little yellow house. But those were the days 
when she had counted upon her voice to make a fortune 
for her. She knew, now, how impractical that dream 
had been. It took money to train a voice to the place 
where it had any earning power. . . . Money. 
Money. Money. 

Mrs. Milburn was coming down the stairs now. 
“Time to get ready for church, Emmy!” she called. 
“Is Robb going to drive you there this morning?” 

“No,” said Emmy shortly, and then: ‘“‘We had a 
fuss last night. We’re through with each other.” 

Upstairs, dressing before her dim old toilet glass, 
she thought how little of a fuss there had been. Robb 
had said almost nothing. 
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Well, it was all over and she'd better put it out of 
her mind. It had been the thing to do, anyway. No 
use letting him get it into his head that she was going 
to marry him as soon as he was able to support a wife 
in Flower Street style! Better for him to know the 
truth as he did know it—that she couldn’t face a life of 
poverty even for love. And did she love him, anyway ? 

For an instant the memory of that moment under 
the sycamore tree eight days ago swept through 
Emmy’s mind. Surely she had been in love with Robb 
then, when she had lifted her face to his in the warm, 
throbbing darkness and waited for him to take her in 
his arms! 

“But last night I didn’t want him to kiss me,” she 
argued it all out with herself, brushing the coppery, 
gold of her hair and slipping into the plaid suit Mari- 
anna had given her. ‘And even if I had wanted him 
to, how do I know I won’t want other men to do the 
same thing later on? How do I know I won’t be in 
love like that a dozen times before I’m really in love? 
After all, Robb’s the only man who’s ever made love 
to me. Probably that’s why I imagined I belonged to 
him for keeps.” 

And so she settled the thing in her own mind. 


At eighteen, how is one to know that moments like 
the moment under the sycamore tree come only once in 
a lifetime—and with only one person? . . . How 
is one toknow? . . . But then, how are we to know 
anything in this world until we have come to the very 
end of the road that winds down the years? 
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The door of Perry’s room stood open as Emmy 
passed it on her way downstairs. He was sitting at 
his table with a Greek textbook open in front of him. 
But he was not studying Greek. He had a pencil in his 
hand and he was idly sketching the head of a girl ona 
sheet of cartridge paper. 

Emmy looked at it from over his shoulder. Some- 
thing about the rough sketch, something about the 
shape of the face he was drawing, made her think sud- 
denly of little Lola Sinclair. 

“I saw a friend of yours yesterday, Perry,” she said, 
buttoning her gloves. “Lola Sinclair.” 

“Lovey Sinclair?” he asked. ‘Where did you see 
her, for the love of little green apples?” 

He covered the drawing with his hand and looked 
up. 
“At Marianna’s yesterday. She’s always belonged 
to the Friday Club. You must have heard me speak of 
her, Perry.” 

But he had not, so he said. Or, if he had, he had 
paid no attention. He was more or less wrapped up 
in his own hard-working life—going to college morn- 
ing, working for Upstill and Unger in the afternoon, 
studying at night for hours here in this small room that 
looked out into the branches of the sycamore tree. 

He was proud of Emmy as most older brothers are 
proud of a pretty young sister, and he was good to her, 
too. He had bought all her books for her the last 
year of high school. He had given her her little signet 
ring when she was graduated in June, and he had paid 
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Dr. Harms’s bill when she had sprained her ankle win- 
ter before last. 

But he did not know very much about her. Vaguely 
he had known all along that she belonged to a certain 
Friday Club—a girls’ club of some sort—and he had 
always stayed away from the house on the afternoons 
when they had held meetings there, from time to time. 
He was shy of girls. Painfully shy of them. 

The only one Emmy had ever heard him talk about 
was a goggle-eyed, earnest-browed blond named Edna 
Shelby. He had met her at a college lecture at Chan- 
ning Hall, and she had lent him books to read at differ- 
ent times: “The Theory of the Leisure Class” and 
“Habits That Handicap.” A snapshot of her had been 
stuck into one side of Perry’s shaving mirror for a long 
time. 

Emmy looked for it now. It had been there a few 
days before when she had laid some shirts away in his 
chiffonier drawers. But it was gone now. 

His hand still lay over his pencil sketch of “Lovey” 
Sinclair, as he called her. His long fingers tightened 
on the paper suddenly and he thrust it out of sight in 
his table drawer. 

“She asked me to her house for supper to-night,” he 
said heavily. ‘I’m not going.” 

“Don’t you want to?” 

“Sure. I want to go—I want to go more than I’ve 
ever wanted to do anything for a long time.” 

“Then why don’t you?” 

He shook his head. He didn’t know, he said. He 
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was as full of twists and turns as the sycamore 
branches outside the window. 

But Emmy saw through him. A girl of eighteen is 
often far sharper than a man of twenty-two—about 
some things at any rate. 

“Tola asked me to her house, too, Perry,”’ she said. 
“And she’s coming here to lunch in a couple of weeks. 
I’m not going to keep away from my own kind of 
people just because they happen to have more money 
than I have. And I think you’re foolish if you do.” 

He gave her a quick, questioning look, and she knew 
that she was hitting the nail upon the head. 

“After all, we belong to the Parkses and the Pent- 
lands,” she went on smoothly, ‘‘even if we do live here 
in Pigtail Alley. Everybody knows we're ‘folks.’ ” 
She threw her soft little pointed chin up with a proud 
movement. 

Perry let out a bark of laughter. 

“Well, aren’t you getting to be the first-class little 
snob!” he said with an appreciative twinkle in his blue 
eyes. ‘You sound as if you’d been talking to Grand- 
mother Pentland lately. That’s her line—all about 
the ‘new poor’ and the ‘new rich.’ ” 

Perry openly poked fun at his grandmother for her 
enormous family pride. 

“Who are the Pentlands and the Parkses, after 
all?” he would ask her with his wide grin. ‘They just 
happened to get out to Ohio before the rush, and 
grabbed a lot of land from the Indians. Anybody 
could get rich that way.” 

“Listen to you! You talk just like one of those 
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Socialists that get up on soap boxes down town and 
wave their arms!” grandmother would hurl at him, 
and then she would turn upon Mrs. Milburn: “This is 
YOUR fault, Rosy! Sending that boy to college! Fill- 
ing his head up with ideas! Such nonsense I never 
listened to!” 

“T’m not sending him to college. He’s sending him- 
self there,” his mother would answer very quietly in a 
tone that was full of reproach. 

For she had asked Grandmother Pentland to lend 
Perry his first year’s tuition fee, and Grandmother 
Pentland had stonily refused to do it. A man did not 
need to go to college, she maintained. He would be 
better off if he went into some business office and 
learned how to make a little money. Her own brother, 
Bill, had never gone to college, and look at him—with 
his house in Bratenahl, his great limousines, his apart- 
ment in the Manor overlooking Wade Park, his beau- 
tiful white yacht that rode the Great Lakes as smoothly 
as the Leviathan rides the great gray Atlantic! He 
had never felt the need of a lot of trigonometry and 
Greek! 

“Yes, but Uncle Bill was a young man fifty or sixty 
years ago,” her daughter would remind her mildly. 
“Things are different now. The day of the ‘diamond 
in the rough’ has gone by.” 

“T’m sure your Uncle Bill would be very much hurt 
to hear you call him a ‘diamond in the rough’,” Grand- 
mother would reply. But Uncle Bill was that very 
thing, nevertheless. He rode rough-shod over people. 
He swore majestically every few sentences. He had a 
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gruff, scornful way of saying ‘““Haw!” to people that 
made them feel as small as mice and as lowly as door- 
mats. All his life people had been telling him he was 
a great man, and all his life he had more than agreed 
with them. 

Emmy found herself thinking about him that Sun- 
day morning as she stood in the choir loft of the church 
with the sun streaming down upon her black velvet cap, 
her white surplice, her open hymn book. 

His pew, well up toward the front, was empty. But 
she had a mental vision of him sitting there, as he had 
sat on other Sundays, with his bulky figure erect in a 
frock coat, his florid old face with its suspicious gray 
eyes and Mussolini chin, his way of nodding his head 
when he approved of something that the minister hap- 
pened to be saying. . . . Suppose her mother did 
go to him and ask him to give her the little house? 
‘Would he give it to her? 

“Probably not,”” Emmy thought, remembering how 
he had steadily refused to re-paper or paint the place 
for the past five years. He wasn’t getting enough rent 
from it, as it was, he had said pointedly. 

But she began to hope that he would hand the deed 
to it over to her mother, anyway. For a long time she 
had seen how hard it was for Mrs. Milburn to get the 
rent together on the first of every month, and she 
saw, too, not very clearly, that the little house spelled 
peace and safety to her, somehow or other. 

‘And anyway, I won’t have to live with the family 
much longer,” Emmy went on thinking with the bright 


hardness of youth, as she sang that sweetest and 
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simplest of all hymns, “There Is A Green Hill Far 
Away.” 

During church she usually tried to banish all worldly 
thoughts. But this morning, as she stood there with 
the beautiful words pouring from her lips, her mind 
was on the freedom that was just ahead of her—the 
office position she would have soon, the money she 
would make, the little establishment of her own some- 
where. . . . Life, she told herself, was beginning 
to open up for her at last like the pages of some won- 
derful book. Life with a capital L! 

Only in the past week things of importance had 
happened to her. And she had settled two big ques- 
tions for herself, she saw, looking back upon them. 

Love had come to her—first love—and she had 
swept it out of her way along with the things that it 
stood for: Robb’s unashamed poverty and his whole- 
some passion for her. 

She had firmly made up her mind to break away 
from Flower Street and the yellow house, too. The 
first day she held a salary check in her hands she would 
find a place of her own. She would make a life of her 
own, and in that life she would have the kind of friends 
that she wanted to have—‘her own kind of people,” 
as Grandmother Pentland had put it. She would have 
her own money and clothes of her own instead of 
Marianna’s cast-offs. She would have a good time, 
too. She was sure of it. 

After all, she was almost nineteen. Thousands of 
girls of her own age, and of every class, were doing 
this very thing. All over the world they were march- 
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ing out of their homes and into offices and department 
stores, into orange groves and canning factories, into 
interior decorating shops and newspaper plants, into 
motion-picture studios and hospital laboratories. It 
was a new crusade. A girls’ crusade in these days 
when youth is having its day. 

“Tt’s not as if I were doing something that nobody 
else is doing,” Emmy told herself with defiance. Away 
down deep in her mind she was already marshalling 
her arguments, getting ready for the struggle with her 
mother when the time should come for her to pack up 
and walk out of the house. 

“Pm not going to sing in this choir much longer, 
either!” she went on thinking with another small flash 
of rebellion. “After I start working [ll want my 
Sundays to myself for resting or fixing up my clothes. 
I won’t have time to spend my whole day in church the 
way mother wants me to!” 

After church she walked part of the way down town. 
City-born as she was, the sights and sounds of town 
always meant to her what green fields and the music 
of brooks and birds never could mean to her. She 
thrilled to the tread of feet along pavements, to the 
hum of motor cars that was like the hum of giant bees, 
swarming. She vibrated to the melody of the streets. 

The sight of Euclid Avenue office buildings, shining 
from far off, stirred her too. Soon she would be at 
work behind one of those distant windows twinkling 
in the sunshine. 

And when she got back to Flower Street the new im- 
pulse of adventure and freedom woke in her once more. 
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“I WILL get out!” she cried in her heart as Asop’s 
starling did in promising itself that it would get its 
head out of the neck of the pitcher. 


Dinner was ready when she walked into the house. 
Roast beef, Yorkshire pudding, mashed potatoes, 
mushrooms, fruit salad, and pumpkin pie with coffee. 

Mr. Milburn loved to eat, and he was always at 
home for Sunday dinner. And so there was always an 
enormous meal then, even if there had been nothing 
but potato soup and soda biscuits the night before. It 
was always feast or famine in the little yellow house. 

At the head of the table, with a morning of sleep 
and a hot bath behind him, he actually resembled the 
model kind of father that Mrs. Milburn tried to per- 
suade her children that he was. He carved the roast 
with a noble flourish, he cracked jokes, he gave advice 
to his offspring, and he made them grandiloquent 
promises. When the meal was over he leaned back in 
his carving chair and clipped the end from a fine large 
cigar. His eyes went around the tiny shabby room 
and they were filled with scorn of it. 

“Well, by this time next year we’ll all be in a home 
of our own,” he said positively; ‘‘and it won’t be in 
Bill Parks’s slum, either!’ He did not like Uncle Bill 
Parks any better than Uncle Bill Parks liked him. And 
that was not at all. 

“This place,” put in young Dan, “sure is one pump- 
ing station, what I mean!”’ He always agreed with his 
father. They were curiously alike, the father and the 
son. Each of them had a life of his own outside the 
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house, returning to it only for meals and bed and clean 
clothes. 

‘‘We’ll be out of it soon,” his father said again. He 
had been saying it for years and years. Perhaps he 
believed it himself. 

Mrs. Milburn stood up and began to clear off the 
table. ‘Hurry up, Emmy,” she said; “if we don’t get © 
these dishes washed up pretty soon we’ll be late for 
vespers. It’s three o’clock now.” 

As Emmy passed her father’s chair with the pie dish 
in her hands, he put out an arm and caught her around 
the waist. 

“Yes, and when my ship comes in, my girl won't 
have to help with the dishes. We'll have a maid to do 
all that,” he told her with conviction. ‘And how’s 
your business course coming along?” 

“T’m almost through with it, Father.” 

Mr. Milburn looked at her with pride and affection, 
and then looked down the table at Perry, who sat in a 
brown study. 

“Well, Rosy,” he observed, when his wife came back 
from the kitchen, “we haven’t done so badly, have we? 
A boy almost through college and a girl just about 
ready to start a career in business! I’d say we had 
done pretty well by our children!” 


‘You’d think, to hear him talk, that he’d paid for 
us to go to school himself, by jinks! Wouldn’t you?” 
Emmy asked Perry a half hour afterward. ‘He cer- 
tainly is a card!” 

She had come into his room to see herself in the 
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mirror set in the door of his clothes closet. It went 
the whole length and width of the door, and Emmy 
and Mrs. Milburn used it when they wanted to see 
themselves from head to foot—the hang of their 
skirts, the straightness of their stocking seams. 

Perry did not answer. He was sitting at his brown 
deal table, and he did not even look up from a paper 
that lay before him. He very seldom spoke of his 
father in any way at all. But as Emmy was going out 
of the room he turned his head and called her back 
from the doorway. 

“Shut the door behind you,” he said; “I want to 
show you something.” 

He showed her a letter and an envelope that he had 
in front of him on the table. 

“This was laid on my desk at Upstill-Unger’s the 
other day by mistake. And by mistake I opened it. 
Look at it.”” He handed both bits of paper to her. 

The envelope was addressed to ‘Charles D. Mil- 
burn, Esq.,” and the letter began, “Chucky darling.” 
It was from a girl who signed herself “Impy,” and it 
was a love letter pure and simple. 

With a sick, dizzy feeling Emmy laid it down upon 
the top of Perry’s dresser. Not knowing that she did 
it, she brushed her palms together as if filth were on 
them. 

“How rotten—how simply rotten!” she said. “Our 
mother re 

Perry nodded. He was thinking the same thing 
that she was thinking—that their father had put an- 
other woman in the place that belonged to their 
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mother. Another woman who signed herself “Impy.” 

She could picture such a woman . . . small and 
young and impish. Silly, too, with that “Chucky 
darling.” 

“T suppose that’s where he is at night when he goes 
out in taxicabs,” she said, thinking aloud. ‘With 
‘Impy.’ 99 

But Perry shook his head. He was staring out into 
the branches of the sycamore tree with his blue eyes 
that never let you know what he was thinking. 

“No. Not always,” he said. ‘Sometimes he plays 
poker with some men in a place down on St. Clair 
Street that they call ‘the hole in the wall.’ Father’s 
asked me to play there two or three times.” 

“And did you?” 

He shook his head. “I guess I’m a milk-sop. I 
hate cards.” 

But he did not look like a milk-sop, sitting there with 
his cotton shirt moulded by the hard muscles beneath 
it, with his big shoulders, his lean tanned face, his long 
straight legs thrust out before him under the table. 

From outside, in the street, there came the sound of 
an automobile. A horn honked—honked again. 

Emmy ran to the window in the hall—the window 
that looked down into Flower Street. There, in the 
narrow paved road, stood a small, shining, open car. 

And in the small, shining car, with her upturned face 
as pink as a rose against the grayness of Flower Street, 
sat little “Lovey” Sinclair. 

“Perry!” Emmy called. “It’s Lovey Sinclair—for 
you, I suppose.” 
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“Good Lord ”” he said under his breath and ran 


down the stairs, slipping into his blue coat as he ran. 
Emmy saw him go out to the car. After a minute or 
two Lovey leaned forward and opened the door of it. 
She seemed to be trying to persuade Perry to get into 
it with her. After another minute he did get in, just 
as he was, without a cap or an overcoat. They drove 
away, and Emmy went back to her room to finish 
dressing. 

“After vespers we'll go out to Bratenahl to see how 
Uncle Bill is,” Mrs. Milburn said a second later, com- 
ing up the stairs. Emmy knew that at last she had 
screwed up her courage to the point where she was 
going to ask Uncle Bill for the house. 

‘There’s plenty of cold roast beef and baked beans 
in the ice box for your father and Dan,”’ she went on 
talking as she moved to and fro in her own room while 
she dressed. ‘‘Dear me! I asked Dan to put a little 
blacking on these shoes for me yesterday when he was 
doing his own—and he forgot to do it. Oh, well s 

Presently Emmy heard her go into Perry’s room. 
She heard the squeak of the closet door that had the 
mirror set in it. 

Then, like a flash, Emmy remembered the letter— 
the ‘““Impy’”’ letter. Of course, her mother hadn’t seen 
it yet, and she would just stroll in, pick it up, and stroll 
out with it again carelessly, naturally. Then she would 
tear it into a hundred pieces so that there would not 
be a chance of her mother ever seeing it. She never 
must see it. Never! 

She stopped dead still in the doorway. Mrs. Mil- 
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burn was standing beside Perry’s dresser, and the letter 
was in her small hardened hands! She was reading it. 

“Mother! Give that thing to me!” Emmy flew to 
her and tried to take it away from her. 

But Mrs. Milburn shook her head. Still holding 
the thing in her hands, she tore it in two. She tore it 
again and again and again. The small bits fluttered 
into Perry’s waste basket. 

She picked up the waste basket and put it into 
Emmy’s arms. 

‘Take all this paper out into the yard and burn it,” 
she said. ‘‘Don’t keep one piece of it, Emmy, under- 
stand!” 

Her voice was firm, but a look of unhappiness had 
dragged down the corners of her mouth, and her chin 
quivered a little. 

However, by the time Emmy had burned the paper 
and come upstairs, she was herself again. The look 
of misery and pathos was gone from her face and she 
was brushing her long brown hair before her mirror 
with firm, brisk strokes. 

“Emmy,” she called, ‘“‘come in here to me a minute.” 

Emmy came in, and stood with her back to the 
closed door. 

“Did anyone besides yourself see that letter?” 

“Perry showed it to me,” Emmy answered. “It was 
put on his desk down town by mistake.” 

Mrs. Milburn nodded, getting into a black taffeta 
dress that once had been the glory of Marianna’s 
wardrobe. 

“Well, you’re not to think badly of your father be- 
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cause of that letter,” she said, buttoning the high collar 
around her throat. ‘A man like him, good-looking 
and good company, has many a temptation put in his 
way. And remember that this woman, whoever she 
is, sent the letter to him. We don’t know that he ever 
wrote a line to her. She was probably just chasing 
him—sending letters to his office! She must be a bold 
thing!” 

Emmy could only marvel at her. 

“Tl speak to Perry about this,” she added. “You 
are never to speak of it again, to anybody. I never 
want your father even to know that there was such a 
letter!” 

Mr. Milburn was asleep on the sitting-room couch 
when they went downstairs. His face, flushed and 
smoothed with his sleep, did not look much older than 
Dan’s face. It was the face of a man who has never 
had to worry or strive—the face of a man who has 
had all his worrying done for him by somebody else. 

Mrs. Milburn unfolded the afghan that lay across 
the foot of the couch. She covered him with it, tuck- 
ing it down around his shoulders. 

“He catches cold so easily,” she whispered to 
Emmy, shutting the street door behind them softly so 
as not to waken him. 


Chapter Three 


NCLE BILL PARKS’S house on Lake Shore 
Boulevard was very large, very imposing, and 
very ugly. Built of dark gray stone and fairly bristling 
with turrets, it always made Emmy think of Blue- 
beard’s castle in the picture books of her childhood. It 
was set in the middle of broad acres, and a wide drive- 
way wound up to its entrance porch where a pair of 
awkward-looking stone lions mounted guard. 
The Parks family never had cared one whit for 
beauty, but they had had an eye for grandeur always. 
Within, the house was just as gloomily magnificent 
as the outside of it was. The room where Mrs. Mil- 
burn and Emmy waited that Sunday night was a trea- 
sure house of top-heavy Chinese vases, gilt chairs and 
whatnots, hideous starched curtains of real lace, and 
parquet floors covered with bright Turkish rugs. 
“All they need here is our Dying Gladiator lamp,” 
giggled Emmy; “‘then it would be perfect.” 
“Hush!” Mrs. Milburn said. “It’s a very hand- 
some room. . . . I wonder how your uncle is.” 
A white-capped nurse came in and led them up the 
velvet-covered stairs to Uncle Bill’s bedroom. 
“Please don’t stay with him very long,” she said 
quietly to them, her hand on the silver door knob. 
They went in. 
72 
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The old man sat up in a big black-walnut bed with 
grapes and peaches and apples carved upon its corners. 
A dressing gown of corded black silk was wrapped 
around him, and above it his face seemed very white, 
not at all like the high-colored face that Emmy had 
watched in church so many Sunday mornings. 

“Cold on my chest, Rosy,” he told Mrs. Milburn in 
a hoarse voice when she stooped to kiss him on his 
forehead. ‘Played golf in the rain the other day.” 

“You don’t take a bit of care of yourself,” she said, 
and drew a little jar from her handbag. She set it on 
his bedside table. “I brought you some crab-apple 
jelly. It’s the way you like it; not too sweet.” 

She was always giving him little things, as if she 
were trying to make up to him for the months when 
no rent was paid for the little yellow house. She never 
forgot him at Christmas or on his birthday, and he 
never remembered her. 

She told him all the news from Flower Street—told 
him about Dan’s making the high-school football team, 
about Emmy’s course at business school, about the new 
blue automobile in which Mr. Jim Tello drove to the 
woolen mill every morning. 

At last she got around to the little yellow house. 
Emmy saw her catch her breath and brace herself like 
a swimmer ready to take a plunge into deep and dan- 
gerous water. 

“Uncle Bill,” she began, ‘Charlie and I have been 
living in your house for twenty-six years. During that 
time we must have paid you six or seven thousand 
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dollars in rent—and the place isn’t worth that much. 
We've really paid for it.” 

She twisted her black-gloved fingers in her lap ner- 
vously. ‘Charlie thought perhaps you’d give us the 
deed to it,” she finished with a small gulp. 

“Charlie thought—Charlie thought!” her uncle re- 
peated the words, and from his tone it was perfectly 
clear what he thought of Charles Milburn. ‘What do 
I care what Charlie thinks, Rosy Pentland?’ He 
snapped his thick old fingers. 

“He'll never get five cents’ worth of anything that 
belongs to me,” he growled, his eyes like points of 
steel under his shaggy brows. 

Mrs. Milburn’s throat tightened visibly. She 
swallowed. 

“T’d like the house for myself, Uncle Bill,” she said 
desperately, after a pause. ‘You know how it is—if 
you own a house you can always get along somehow, 
no matter what happens. You can take boarders or 
do something like that to earn a bit of money. You 
always have a roof over your head.” 

She sat, a small resolute figure, on the very edge of 
her upholstered chair, waiting while he turned this 
over in his mind. 

To Emmy’s surprise, his old face softened gradually. 

“Well, that’s perfectly true, Rosy,” he answered at 
last. ‘‘And that’s about the only business-like thing I 
ever heard you say, too. . . . I'll tell you what you 
do: you come down to the Parks building as soon as 
I’m better and we'll talk this over again. You do 
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that.” He picked up a heavy silver bell from his bed- 
side table and rang for the nurse. 

‘“He’s going to give it to me, isn’t he? He’s going 
to give me the house, I do believe!’’ Mrs. Milburn said 
when she and Emmy were outdoors again, walking 
down the wide drive to the gates. ‘He must know 
that he ought to do it. We really have bought and 
paid for that house. He must see that, himself. 
What’s right is right. And he has so much, he’ll never 
miss that little house.” 

It was ten o'clock when they reached Flower Street. 
The house was in inky darkness and it was cold and 
empty. 

“Well, this is odd! Where can everybody be?” 
Mrs. Milburn wondered as she struck a match in the 
sitting room and lit the student lamp. 

“Perry’s at Lola Sinclair’s house. She came and got 
him this afternoon in her car. I forgot to tell you,” 
said Emmy. 

“Yes, I know. I saw them go. But where do you 
suppose your father and Dan can be? Just run up- 
stairs and see if they’re in bed. 

They were not. 

It was eleven o’clock before Emmy, curled up in her 
own bed, heard them come up the street, talking and 
laughing as they came. Mr. Milburn never had paid 
very much attention to her and Perry, but Dan was his 
child—the son of his father. They were “two of a 
kind,’ Grandmother Pentland always said. 

“Where on earth have you two been until this hour 
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of the night?” Emmy heard her mother ask as they 
came in from the street. 

“Oh, we just shot a couple of games of pool down 
here at the corner,” Dan answered, already on his way 
upstairs, two steps at a time. 

After he had gone to bed with a great slamming of 
doors and loud whistling, silence shut down over the 
house. 

Emmy closed her eyes, drowsily wondering if Uncle 
Bill would keep his promise to talk over the little yel- 
low house with her mother again. . . . She won- 
dered if Robb had missed her all that long day. He 
usually took her for a drive in the struggle-buggy on 
Sunday afternoons. . . . She wondered what she 
would be doing three months from now. . . . And, 
wondering, she dropped off to sleep. 

It seemed to her only a second afterward that she 
was roused by the sound of voices close at hand. Her 
mother and father were talking in their bedroom and 
their voices came clearly through the thin walls of the 
house. 

“T’ve told him and begged him not to go to pool 
rooms and he shouldn’t have gone,” Mrs. Milburn was 
saying, and her voice sounded tired and hopeless. “I 
don’t want him to get into the habit of hanging around 
such places at his age.” 

“You want to make a mollycoddle of him,” her hus- 
band came back at her. “Let me tell you something: 
I know more about raising a boy than you do. I was 
a kid, myself, once. And I played pool and gambled 
and took a smoke or a drink when I could get one— 
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and I don’t notice that it did me any harm. I’ve 
always got along pretty well, it seems to me, whether 
you think so or not.” 

“Oh, I do think so!” Mrs. Milburn’s voice was 
hurried and full of apology. “I’m not saying a word 
about you, Charlie. I’m only asking you not to take 
Dan into pool rooms and such places, especially on 
Sundays. He seems so young 2 

“He’s nearly seventeen,” the man interrupted her. 
“You leave him to me. J’/] look after him. He’s a 
Milburn all the way through, that kid. He’s got red 
blood in him. . . . You can just bet you'll never be 
able to put him into art school and stick a drawing 
pencil into his lily-white hand!’ Perry had gone to 
art school for a term, and his father never had got 
over it. He said no red-blooded man would ever be 
an artist. 

“T don’t want him to go to art school, Charlie,” 
Mrs. Milburn’s voice came, clear and low. “I just 
want him to grow up to be—decent. That’s all.” 

Silence after that. Then Mr. Milburn’s voice once 
more: “You'd better take that lamp downstairs and 
fill it, Rosy. There’s not much oil in it, and I may 
wake up and want to read.” 

He often read at night. Detective stories and 
stories of the western plains in the romantic old days. 
Stories of “‘red-blooded’”’? men. Dan read them, too— 
when he read anything. 


Mrs. Milburn began to get the house in readiness 
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for Emmy’s party a full week before the first Saturday 
in November. 

She gave the stairs a fresh coat of white paint. She 
washed every curtain in the house. She pasted a piece 
of heavy paper over the place where the coloured win- 
dow on the stairs was broken; and with water colors 
she painted it the pale pink of the glass itself. From 
her old brown ‘‘treasure’’ trunk in the attic, she 
brought a Spanish shawl of rich crimson silk and 
draped it over one end of the piano in the sitting room. 

On Friday afternoon at half-past five Emmy walked 
into the house to find her all dressed to go out. 

“Robb’s going to drive me out beyond Centre Road 
for some red leaves, if there are any left,” she said. 
‘“‘And even if there aren’t, there are sure to be some 
brown oak leaves and some chestnut burrs. They'll 
look all right with that pumpkin.” 

She had bought a pumpkin from Leo, the vegetable 
man, and turned it into a jack-o’-lantern for the center 
of Emmy’s lunch table. 

‘You watch the supper,” she added as the struggle- 
buggy’s horn sounded from the street, “and if I’m not 
home by a quarter to seven, put it on the table. That 
is, if your father’s here *” She hurried out into the 
brown dusk. 

Mr. Milburn came home at half-past six, with Perry. 
The chances were that if he did not come with Perry, 
he would not be home much before ten or eleven. Mrs. 
Milburn’s last words to her son every morning when 
he left the house were: “Try to bring your father 
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home with you to-night.” There seemed to be some 
sort of secret understanding between them. 

To-night Mr. Milburn was very good-natured, very 
charming, quite the head of a family. 

“Well, Mother certainly has the old place spick-and- 
span for the party, hasn’t she?” he called out to Emmy 
from his arm chair in the sitting room. ‘‘She’s a great 
one, Emmy! You can’t beat her.” 

“She’s a wonder,” agreed Emmy, glancing in at him 
from the dining room where she was setting the table 
by the light of the Dying Gladiator. 

He was very good looking in his immaculate white 
collar, with his red hair brushed straight back from a 
high square forehead. When he was like this it was 
perfectly easy to see why Mrs. Milburn had been at- 
tracted to him years before and counted the Pentland 
riches well lost for love of him. 

“So you’re entertaining the upper crust to-morrow, 
Emmy,” he was saying now with just a hint of sarcasm 
in his voice. ‘All the high-rolling swells, eh?” 

“No. Just the little old Friday Club,” Emmy told 
him. 

She came and stood before him. “But, Father, I do 
want this party to come off well! Would you let me 
go down the street and ask Mrs. Gossman to come and 
serve, so Mother and I won’t have to wait on table? 
There are going to be twelve to look after, anyway, 
and there should be an extra person to help. Would 
you?” Mrs. Gossman cooked and served luncheons 
and dinners for a living. 
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“Why, sure! Sure—go and ask her!” He picked 
up his paper and began to read. 

“But I ought to have four dollars. That’s what she 
charges,” Emmy said without moving a step. 

“All right. Your mother will give it to you,” he 
answered easily, still hiding behind his paper. 

“I’m afraid she won’t. She hasn’t it,’ Emmy said. 
“You see, Grandmother gave me ten dollars for this 
party, and it’s all gone. We had to buy chickens and 
cream and some almonds and three decks of cards and 
a prize and te 

“Emmy! Emmy! Don’t bother me with these 
things of yours! I’ve troubles of my own!” He was 
exasperated now. He rattled his paper. 

“Well, I hate to see Mother waiting on table when 
those girls are here! I hate to do it myself! ‘They’re 
used to maids. Whenever I’ve gone to their 
houses “ 

“All RiGHT!”’ He all but shouted at her. ‘““Go down 
and tell Mrs. Gossman to come up when you want her. 
I'll bring you the money to-morrow. I haven’t it 
now.” 

At seven o’clock Emmy put supper on the table for 
him and the two boys. “I'll wait for Mother,” she 
said. 

At half-past seven Mr. Milburn sighed, stretched, 
and got up from his chair. ‘Well, I think Ill go 
down-town for a little while,’ he announced. ‘The 
boys are having a little blow-out for Jed Wiegand. 
He’s going up to Detroit to sell automobiles. 

You haven’t three dollars, have you, Perry?” 
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Without a word Perry put his hand in his pocket 
and shoved them across the table. 

At five minutes to eight Robb brought Mrs. Mil- 
burn home. Emmy heard his voice, outside in the 
darkness, and for an instant something seemed to close 
around her heart, suffocating her. She caught her 
breath keenly. 

“Oh—I want to see him!’’ she thought, but by the 
time she reached the front door his car had backed out 
of the driveway and Mrs. Milburn was standing on the 
porch, her arms full of dry golden-brown leaves. 

“T asked Robb to come in and have a bite with me, 
but he was in a hurry,” she said. ‘‘Where’s your 
father? Didn’t he come home?” 

“Yes. But he’s gone out again. He was going to 
a smoker for somebody named Wiegand. He told 
me I could go ahead and ask Mrs. Gossman to help us 
to-morrow,” Emily said, full of her own affairs. 

Mrs. Milburn looked pleased. She was always 
pleased when Mr. Milburn did anything for his 
children. 

“Did he give you the money for her?” 

“No. He’s going to bring it home with him to-mor- 
row.” 

“Oh!” It was a flat little sound. 

That night Emmy and her mother did not go to bed 
until twelve o’clock. Mrs. Milburn made her almond- 
filling cake while Emmy cleaned the silver. Together 
they put extra leaves in the dining-room table and 
covered it with a satiny damask tablecloth that spent 
most of the time in the treasure trunk in the attic. 
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“T wish your father would come home!” Mrs. Mil- 
burn said as they climbed the stairs. “Tm always 
afraid of something happening to him when he’s out 
late like this. Automobiles hurt so many people now- 
adays, and he doesn’t see very well—especially if he 
happens to have a headache or his neuralgia. I worry 
about him.” 

A church clock, somewhere across the roofs, was 
striking midnight. It had a melancholy, ominous 
sound. 

“T wish he would come home,” she said again. 


He did not come home until the next afternoon. 

He came at two o'clock when Emmy’s friends sat at 
the luncheon table exclaiming politely over the almond- 
filling cake that Mrs. Gossman was passing around. 

“Did you ever taste anything half so good? All 
this gorgeous gooey stuff!” cried little Lovey Sinclair, 
popping a large piece of it into her mouth. 

Emmy’s heart swelled with pride. . . . What a 
wonderful job her mother had done after all, just as 
she had promised she would! The food was delicious, 
the centrepiece of leaves and chestnuts around the 
pumpkin was just as pretty as it could be. Through 
the sitting-room door she could see the little card tables 
all in readiness. 

“Mother made the cake, Lovey,” she said. ‘‘Grand- 
mother’s old cook, Rosetta, gave her the recipe aa 
Her voice trailed off into nothingness. Her eyes be- 
came fixed and staring. 

In the doorway that led from the hall stood Mr. 
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Milburn. He was dressed just as he had been the 
night before, only he looked as if he had slept in his 
clothes. His face was unshaven and his hat was on 
the side of his head. He smiled uncertainly but 
broadly at the girls who sat at his table. 

Waves of shame swept over Emmy as she saw them 
lift their heads to look at him. She couldn’t move a 
muscle. She just sat in her place like some figure 
carved out of marble. 

In the hall the clock struck the hour of two. And, 
as if the sound of it brought her to life once more, 
Emmy jumped up from the table. She went to her 
father and drew him with her into the shadows of the 
narrow hall. 

“Please go upstairs!” she whispered in agony. 
*‘Please—please i 

He gave her a grieved and wounded look. “All 
right,” he said loudly; ‘‘all right, if you’re ashamed of 
your dad. Here’s the money I promised you for Mrs. 
Gossman, though, and a box of candy for your fine 
friends.””’ He handed her a small soiled box. She 
could tell that it was filled with peanut brittle by the 
smell that rose from it. 

“Thanks! Now do go upstairs—please.” 

He was as solemn as an egg now,:and with an 
enormous dignity he turned away from her and went 
up the stairs. A moment later there came the sound 
of a heavy fall in the room above the dining room and 
the quick patter of Mrs. Milburn’s feet on the steps. 
She was seen no more that afternoon. 

Somehow or other the time wore away. The girls 
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played bridge, but there was very little chatter. All 
the gaiety of the luncheon table was gone. At four 
o’clock Cassie Sears said she had to go—somebody or 
other was giving her a tea at the Buchanan Country 
Club. The others all got up to go, too, and Emmy did 
not care. 

She ran ahead of them when they went upstairs for 
their expensive perfumed wraps, for their beaded bags, 
their vanity cases. She wanted to be sure that the door 
of her father’s room was closed. 

Marianna lingered for a few minutes. She was sit- 
ting before the grate fire when Emmy came back after 
speeding the parting guests. 

“T never was so ashamed in my life!”’ she said, paint- 
ing her mouth with a little perfumed lipstick. ‘“He’s 
my uncle, and they all know it.” 

Emmy nodded, her sick eyes going around the room 
that Mrs. Milburn had tried to make so festive and 
so bright. 

“I’m going to get out of all this, Marianna.” 

“T don’t blame you.” Marianna stood up, her 
hands deep in the pockets of a new leopard-skin coat. 
“Jiminy, Babe, you surely are out of luck, aren’t you?” 

“T never had any luck to start with,” Emmy said 
with a hard little laugh. ‘“‘But—I’m going to get out 
of this. You watch me!” 

Marianna was gazing out of the window. ‘Here 
comes your boy friend!” she said, all excitement sud- 
denly. “I’m going to go out and make a ten-strike 
with him!” Her black eyes flashed mischief and she 
laughed as she rushed out into the cold afternoon air. 
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Robb was on his way up the street from the mill. 
He had on the working clothes that Emmy despised, 
but they could not hide his male grace and downright 
good looks. 

Marianna waited for him, standing beside her auto- 
mobile. Emmy, watching from behind the curtains, 
saw her lips move as she spoke to him. She was ex- 
travagantly pretty to-day in her dashing new coat and 
a brown hat pulled down over her eyes like a jockey’s 
cap. 

But Robb disposed of her with a nod and a grin. 
He walked on up the street, and Marianna drove away 
toward home and “her own kind of people.” 

Mrs. Milburn came down the stairs. She smelled 
of arnica. 

“Your father hurt himself when he fell,’”’ she said. 
“I’m sorry that the party was spoiled, little Emmy. 

But he really meant to be kind, bringing you 
the money and the peanut brittle st 

“Mother!” Emmy’s tone was a warning. “If you 
try to tell me he has the neuralgia, [ll run right out 
of the house. I will! I’ve stood all I can stand 
to-day.” 

Mrs. Milburn shook her head sadly. “He gets 
worse instead of better,” she said with a breaking 
voice. 


That night Uncle Bill Parks died. 

He died very suddenly, just when the doctor thought 
he was getting over his influenza and would soon be 
out of bed. 
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He died, leaving behind him all the things that he 
had fought for and cheated for and slaved for: the tall 
Parks building, the big apartment in town, the house 
with the stone lions, the shining white launch, and 
Flower Street. 

“‘T suppose he’s left everything to young Bill,” said 
Mr. Milburn, reading about his death in the next 
morning’s newspaper. Young Bill was Uncle Bill’s 
only son, and he was never at home. He was always 
somewhere at the ends of the earth, and if he had not 
had a great deal of money people would have called 
him a tramp. For that is what he was. As it was, 
they called him a “globe trotter.” 

“T don’t know what you’re crying about, Rosy,” Mr. 
Milburn went on, lifting his scalding coffee to his lips. 
“He never did anything for you. The very least thing 
he could have done was to have given you this house 
and lot.” 

Emmy’s mother patted her wet eyes. “He was my 
mother’s brother, Charlie,” she said. ‘‘When I was a 
little girl he used to take me for drives in his carriage. 
He gave me that big wax doll that’s up in the attic. 

He was a good man in his own way.” 

“Nonsense!’”? Charlie Milburn’s voice was brusque. 
“Ffe was an old skinflint, Rosy! Face the facts! 

For a second Emmy wondered what would happen 
in the family if her mother ever did stop and face all 
the facts of her life—if she took off her rose-colored 
spectacles and began to look at things as they really 
were. It came to her that her mother wore those rose- 
coloured spectacles because she was afraid to see.... 


Chapter Four 


N the afternoon before Thanksgiving, while 
Emmy was running scales up and down the old 
piano, Marianna came into the house. She was in a 
kind of mourning and it was very becoming to her. 
- - . Aslender black tube of a suit with three fresh 
white gardenias pinned on one shoulder. A knowing 
little black hat drawn down over the sleek blue-black- 
ness of her hair. A string of pearls around her neck. 
Square silver buckles on black slippers. 

“Pve been staying in the house with Grandmother 
almost every day for three weeks,” she complained 
briskly to Emmy, “‘and I begin to feel like the tail-end 
of a hard winter. I’m absolutely ga-ga.” Slang some- 
how never sounded like slang when it rippled off the 
end of Marianna’s tongue in the beautiful voice she 
had brought home with her from a Hudson River 
boarding school. 

“T brought my red tulle dress to Aunt Rosy to mend 
for me,” she went on. ‘Some clown tore it on his 
sleeve buttons when I was dancing with him at the club 
on Hallowe’en night.” 

Marianna always brought her fine things to Mrs. 
Milburn, who mended and pressed them in return for 
the half-worn garments that she presented to Emmy 
from time to time. 

87 
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“How would you like to go out to the rink and skate 
for an hour or so, Babe?”’ she asked as she tossed her 
armful of scarlet tulle and silver lace down upon the 
top of the piano. ‘Grandmother says ‘thumbs down’ 
on parties till the first of the year, and I suppose she’s 
right. But it’s awfully hard on me to have to sit 
around the house all day doing nothing—and it’s 
gloomy, too. Grandmother cries about Uncle Bill all 
day long. She’s just crushed, Emmy.” 

“Well, of course, he was her brother,” answered 
Emmy, thinking of Perry and Dan. 

“Come on, Babe, let’s get out! I'll have the blue 
jeebies if I don’t work off some of my stored-up pep 
pretty soon!” 

She certainly had the electric quality called “‘pep.” 
She was fairly alive with it this afternoon. It snapped 
in her black eyes. It danced in her narrow feet as she 
and Emmy went out to the gray coupé that waited at 
the curb. It vibrated in her voice as she spoke: “‘Well, 
here we go! Big parade!” 

The gray car rolled smoothly over the rough pave- 
ments and turned into Euclid Avenue. It was a dull 
cold day with a light fall of snow covering the ground. 
The gray houses and buildings made Emmy think of 
the back-drop for some melancholy stage play. 

But Marianna sparkled like five o’clock of a bright 
summer morning. She was brimming with gossip, too. 

“T reckon things are getting to be pretty serious with 
Perry and Lovey Sinclair,” she said, just missing a 
street car. “Lovey stopped in to see me the other day 
and she was on her way down town to meet him and 
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have dinner. She said she’d get married to-morrow if 
he would.” 

“Good grief, what would Perry marry on?” Emmy’s 
gray-blue eyes were very wide between their thick 
black lashes. ‘“‘Why, he doesn’t make twenty-five 
dollars a week, and he’s going to college!” 

“That’s what I told her,” said Marianna simply. 
“But you know Lovey. She’s always had every little 
thing her heart desired, and she can’t see why she can’t 
have Perry. She told me he could move into her 
house. Her people are down in White Sulphur Springs 
foramonth. . . . Emmy, it would be perfectly ter- 
rible if they did get married!” 

“Perry never would do it.” 

Marianna did not seem so sure of that. “You don’t 
know Lovey the way I do,” she said, drawing her 
straight black brows together. ‘“‘When she really wants 
anything she’ll move heaven and earth to get it. And 
if she wants to marry Perry as much as she thinks she 
does, he’s as good as married now. She’s a regular 
go-getter. I know—lI’ve played jacks and basket-ball 
and tennis and bridge with her ever since we were 
babies. I know!” 

A vision of Lovey, small and blue-eyed as a Persian 
kitten, flashed across Emmy’s mind for an instant. It 
seemed impossible that anyone who looked as helpless 
as Lovey looked could be the kind of girl that Mari- 
anna said she was. 

“Of course, on the other hand, it might be a very 
good thing for Perry,” Marianna’s voice ran on. 
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“Mr. Sinclair would probably take him into the busi- 
ness ‘ 

“But Perry doesn’t want to go into the soap busi- 
ness,” Emmy cut in. “He wants to keep on with his 
drawing, with his black-and-white stuff.” 

Marianna shrugged her shoulders. ‘‘Well, that’s a 
nonsensical thing to want to do. He'll never make 
any money drawing pictures,” she said with fine scorn. 

She turned her car into East Boulevard and parked 
it neatly in a row of other cars outside the skating 
rink. “I suppose you can imagine why I wanted to 
come out here this afternoon, can’t you?” she asked 
with a dry little laugh. 

There was something secret and yet curiously candid 
about the smile that she flashed at Emmy, and Emmy 
began to feel vaguely uncomfortable. She never could 
get used to the frankness with which Marianna dis- 
cussed her frequent and harmless love affairs. To 
Emmy love was something between just two people; 
something that you kept close in your heart. And so 
she was half ashamed for Marianna. 

She was in love now, it seemed. 

“There’s an instructor out here, and he’s right- 
smart looking,” she told Emmy with perfect frankness. 
“I’ve taken two lessons from him lately—whenever I 
could get away from Grandmother—and he’s really 
teaching me to skate at last. I can go a few feet all 
by myself now!” She threw back her head and 
laughed. She had been a good skater most of her life, 
and probably could have taught the instructor a trick 
or two worth knowing. 
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Emmy did not laugh with her. She knew that Mari- 
anna would stop at nothing when she wanted to attract 
a man, and sometimes her methods were so cheap! It 
was hard to reconcile Marianna’s cheapness with her 
beauty and her pride where most things were con- 
cerned. 

“T didn’t want to come out here alone again,’ she 
added as they went into the checkroom with their coats. 
“T thought it would look better if you came along.” 

Just why she had thought that, Emmy couldn’t see 
for the life of her. For the minute she had strapped 
her skates on she sped away on the smooth ice in search 
of her latest flame. Presently Emmy caught a glimpse 
of her with a stocky young man in a white sweater 
turned up around his face and auburn hair. She seemed 
to be having a beautiful time with him, and she was 
skating slowly as if she were just learning. 

Emmy swept around the rink two or three times. 
She liked to skate but she wished she were out of doors. 
She thought suddenly of Grand River, frozen and 
glistening between snowy banks. Robb and she had 
gone there to skate two or three times last winter. 
. « « Once they had cooked bacon and eggs and fried 
potatoes over a little fire and had had a winter picnic. 
Just the two of them. 

She had missed Robb these last four or five weeks. 
The longer he stayed away the more she missed him. 

And wasn’t it foolish of him to stay away from her 
simply because she had told him she didn’t want to 
marry a poorman? . . . There was no real reason 
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why they shouldn’t have gone on being friends just as 
they had been, she told herself. 


Someone tall and broad, flashing past her, caught 
the point of his skate in hers, and in a twinkling Emmy 
was down upon the ice. The great glass-domed room 
seemed to whirl all around her with the skaters. The 
lights seemed to come Sia down upon her head 
like falling stars. 

And then hands were slipped under her shoulders. 
They lifted her up, set her on her feet again, still hold- 
ing her firmly. She found herself looking into a lean 
dark face that reminded her a little of Robb’s face— 
because she had just been thinking of Robb, perhaps. 

But this man was taller than Robb, and he was 
dressed very much better than Robb ever had been 
dressed in all his life. His suit was gray, and his shirt 
and collar and his tie were blue—not the crude dark 
blue of Robb’s working shirts, but a nice blue. 

And, whether it was Emmy’s imagination that 
turned the trick or not, his voice sounded like Robb’s 
voice when he spoke to her: 

“Tm sorry. Are you hurt? Would you like to go 
over here to the side and sit for a minute? I skated 
too close to you. I was watching you instead of look- 
ing to see where I was going, I’m afraid.” 

“So you’re the person who knocked me down!” 
Emmy cried. “TI scarcely knew what struck me—all I 
could see for a second was stars!” 


She laughed. They both laughed as they stood 
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there together balanced on their skates, facing each 
other. 

“We're in the way of all these people,” the man 
who made her think of Robb said, and they started off 
together once more. It seemed the most natural thing 
in the world to do. 

She began to look for Marianna in the throng of 
skaters. She looked everywhere, but the black turban 
and white gardenias were nowhere in sight. 

““My cousin—I don’t see her,” she murmured, half 
under her breath. Perhaps Marianna had gone to the 
checkroom for the wraps. It was half-past four— 
almost time to start home. 

“The girl who came in with you? She’s gone,” the 
man said. ‘She went off the ice ten or fifteen minutes 
ago. She went with the man she was skating with. I 
saw them leave together.” 

He had seen her come in with Marianna then? . 
He had had his eyes on her all the afternoon! 

“Good-bye,” she said to him when they had glided 
up to the seats around the edge of the great artificial 
pond. She began to take off her skates. 

“If your cousin’s gone, my car’s outside. I'll take 
you home,” he told her as he unstrapped them for her. 

Emmy shook her head in its dove-gray hat that 
matched her eyes—quite by accident, for it had been 
Marianna’s hat in the beginning. 

“No, thanks,’”’ she answered; ‘“‘but I’m sure I’ll find 
her in the dressing room. Good-bye again.” 

Marianna was not in the dressing room with its 
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crowd of flushed and pretty girls, all crowding up to 
the mirrors to powder their noses and paint their 
smooth young lips that did not need paint any more 
than wild roses need paint. 

Marianna was not waiting outside the long low 
white building either. Her gray car was gone. Emmy 
stood blankly gazing at the empty space where it had 
been parked. Marianna had left her—flat. 

“Let me take you home.” It was the voice of the 
man who looked like Robb, once more. 

He had come out of the building behind her and was 
standing close to her. He had on a gray hat now, and 
a raccoon driving coat. 

For an instant Emmy hesitated. 

“All right,” she said. 

Why not? What harm could there be in driving 
home at dusk with a man to whom you had been talk- 
ing for half an hour? And besides, it was adventure 
in a way to doit. Emmy thrilled to adventure. 

His car was low and dark green and open. It went 
like the wind down between the buildings of Euclid 
Avenue. 

“T don’t even know whether I’m taking you in the 
right direction,” he said suddenly, when they had gone 
west a good mile without a word. He laughed. “‘Am 
Tek’ 

Emmy nodded. ‘Flower Street—it’s off Cedar 
Avenue.” 

All the windows of the woolen mill were alight when 
they turned the corner, and Emmy groaned inwardly. 
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The street did not look half so poverty-stricken when 
the mill was in darkness. 

“T’d like to see you again,” the unknown man said 
when the car slid to a stop before the little yellow 
house. 

Emmy shook her head. This adventure was at an 
end. 

‘Please let me—please. And tell me your name. I 
don’t even know your name,” he said, holding the door 
of the car so that she could not open it. 

Emmy’s instinct told her to be cold and dignified. 
But wasn’t it rather silly to be cold and dignified to a 
man who had knocked you down upon the ice an hour 
before? who had saved you from a three-mile walk 
home from Wade Park and the skating rink? 

So she laughed instead. ‘Oh, yes, that’s a habit of 
mine—telling strangers my name! What’s yours?” 

He thought for a moment. “Jim Spaulding.” 

“Well, thank you ever so much, Mr. Spaulding, for 
bringing me home. Good-night.” 

He saw that she meant business this time. He 
sprang out and opened the door of the car for her. 

From the top of the front steps, Emmy watched his 
car go down the street. The tail light whisked around 
the corner. Then she saw a figure coming along 
through the twilight that lay in a dark purple stain on 
the snow . . . Robb, on his way home from the 
mill. She wondered if he had seen her come driving 
up in the long green roadster. She hoped that he had. 
It would give him something to think about. 

She went into the little house. 
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Mrs. Milburn was watching for her from behind the 
crisp curtains in the bay window. 

“Emmy!” She spoke sharply, coming into the little 
dark hall where Emmy was taking off her wraps. 
“Emmy, who was that brought you up to the door just 
now?” 

Emmy gave a start. ‘Jim Spaulding.” She blurted 
out the name. 

‘And who is Jim Spaulding? I never heard of him 
—never heard you speak of him.” 

‘Emmy cleared her throat. ‘“I met him this after- 
noon when I was out at the rink with Marianna.” Not 
quite the truth; not quite a falsehood! 

She started up the stairs. 

But at the turn of the landing her mother’s voice 
stopped her, coming from the shadows below. 

“I get so worried about you, Emmy, sometimes 
when you're out of the house. I’ve been on pins and 
needles for the last hour wondering if you were all 
right.” 

“You knew I was at the rink with Marianna! You 
knew I was all right!” Emmy was exasperated. 
“Good heavens, Mother, I’m almost nineteen years 
old. If I’m ever going to be able to take care of my- 
self, I’m certainly old enough to do it now!” 

“Yes, I know. But I was worried anyhow. Some- 
thing came over me ”” She tried to put into words 
that uncanny second sight that came to her sometimes 
when her children were out of her sight. 

“I suppose I’m foolish,” her soft, unhurried voice 
went on. “I know you're almost a woman, Emmy. 
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And the boys are almost men—Perry is a man. But I 
never get over the feeling that I’ve still got to take 
care of you.” She laughed and went on: “I’m like the 
hen in the story, I guess, Emmy. The hen that hatched 
ducklings, you remember? And how worried she was 
when her babies swam away from her on the mill 
pond? I’m like her, I suppose. I watch you swim 
away from me, and all I can do is stand on the bank 
and cluck. ss 

She stopped and struck a match to light the hall gas 
jet. 

“T still don’t understand how you happened to come 
home with a man I never heard of, when you started 
out with Marianna,” she said. “It sounds all mixed 
up to me.” 

Emmy pretended that she did not hear. She went 
on up the stairs to her own room. 

She was curiously excited by her adventure with the 
man named Jim Spaulding. Now that it was over she 
was more excited by it than she had been when she was 
with him. And yet far down in her heart she knew 
that she should not have spoken to him or let him 
bring her home. 

Late that night she could see his face clearly pic- 
tured on the dark ceiling of her room as she lay trying 
to go to sleep. She remembered his voice and the way 
his eyes crinkled up at the corners. She remembered 
the way his hands had felt on her hands—hard and 
firm and strong. 

He smiled at her, out of her memory, and his smile 
was like Robb’s smile—a quick friendly smile that 
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tilted up only one corner of his mouth. She remem- 
bered all the things about him that had reminded her 
of Robb, without realizing that those were the only 
things about him that attracted her. 

And when she woke in the morning to a Thanks- 
giving day of snow and sunshine she found herself 
thinking of him again. 

‘“‘What’s the matter with me?” she wondered. “I 
can’t get him off my mind, it seems. What’s happened 
to me?” 

What had happened to her was a thing that happens 
to many a girl. She had fallen in love with Robb and 
had deliberately put him out of her life. But she could 
not put him out of her heart, and so she had become 
infatuated with the first man who came along and hap- 
pened to look the least bit like him. 

It was very simple. 

But it was not at all simple or clear to Emmy. She 
made up her mind that she must be a very fickle 
person. 

“Wild about Robb last month,” she said to herself, 
taking an icy bath in the chilly little bathroom, ‘‘and 
thrilled to pieces now about this Jim Spaulding man! 
If I’m going to be like this, it’s a good thing I didn’t 
get myself engaged to Robb, all right!” 

She found herself wishing that she had told Jim 
Spaulding he could see her again if he really wanted 
to. She wished she had told him her name. What 
was the use of being so prim and proper, anyway? 

With all the blindness of innocence, Emmy could see 
no use at all in it. 
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Nobody was prim and proper any more. . . . The 
girls at the Larchmont School of Business made eyes 
at the young men who were students there. At least 
most of them did, and there quite a bit of flirting went 
on in the big bright classroom high above Euclid Ave- 
nue. So far Emmy had held herself calmly aloof from 
all this. 

Marianna’s crowd certainly was not the pink of pro- 
priety either, Emmy went on thinking as she brushed 
her hair and twisted it into a flat gleaming coil at the 
nape of her slim neck. They all smoked and painted 
and, if what Marianna said was true, they took and 
gave careless kisses, and thought very little about it. 
Theirs was a free-and-easy, light-hearted code. 

On the white wall beside Emmy’s toilet glass hung 
an article that Mrs. Milburn had clipped from a maga- 
zine and tacked there fully a year before. 

It was a little sermon to young women and its title 
was ‘The Bloom On The Peach.” Emmy knew the 
opening paragraph by heart: 

“In these new times of ours when Sweet Sixteen 
goes with her skirts knee-high, her face thick with 
paint, and the brassiest of slang phrases upon her 
young lips, we seem to have been swept away from the 
old ideal of modesty in womanhood ye 

Emmy gave it a half-amused, half-scornful glance 
now from her gray eyes, put out a hand, and tore it 
from the wall. 

“T wonder who wrote that thing!” she said to her- 
self. ‘Somebody as old-fashioned as Mother, [’ll bet! 
If a girl wore long skirts these days and went round 
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saying ‘prunes and prisms’ somebody would catch her 
and put her in a museum!” 

She tore the offending paper into bits and stopped 
at Perry’s room on her way downstairs to toss them 
into his waste basket. 

Perry was a solitary sort of creature, and he often 
got up early in the morning to go for long lonely walks 
—especially on Sundays and holidays. And so it did 
not strike Emmy as peculiar that his room was empty, 
although it was only half-past seven. 

But just as she was going out of the door, she saw 
that his bed had not been slept in. The counterpane 
lay smooth and white as a drift of virgin snow, and 
some pajamas were neatly folded across the foot 
where Mrs. Milburn doubtless had laid them the night 
before. 

Emmy’s eyes flew to his dresser. Nothing seemed 
to be missing from it. Brushes, tin of talcum, shaving 
mirror were all there. So were his few plain dark 
ties. . . . Perry was not given to personal adorn- 
ment as his father was. 

Through the door of the tiny clothes closet Emmy 
could see his old gray suit upon its hanger. Perry 
possessed only two suits, and he had been wearing his 
new blue one every day since he had met Lovey Sin- 
clair. 

All of his socks and linen seemed to be in his dresser 
drawers, too, when Emmy pulled them out and looked 
into them. 

“But where’s Perry?” Emmy asked herself, going 
slowly down the white-painted stairs. 
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In the neat warm kitchen Mrs. Milburn was putting 
three little pumpkin pies into a basket for the three 
McMyler children who stood in a row watching her. 
They were small, neglected things, and Mrs. Milburn 
never did a baking without making them cookie-boys 
or curranty cakes. 

The smallest of the three—Joany, aged six—was 
solemnly reciting a Thanksgiving poem that she had 
learned at school: 


“Over the river and through the wood, 
Now Grandmother’s cap I spy. 
Hurrah for the fun! 

Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin pie!” 


Emmy waited until the poem was finished. Then 
she spoke sharply to her mother: 

‘Whatever ails the men in this family? Now it’s 
Perry that hasn’t been home all night!” 

The minute the words were off her lips she wished 
she had not said them in that short sharp way. For 
Mrs. Milburn’s face blanched and her blue eyes dark- 
ened with fear and pain. Perry was her mainstay as 
well as her first-born and her best-loved of all the 
children, and Emmy knew it. 

As they stood there, facing each other in shocked 
puzzlement, there came a loud pounding upon the 
front door. The doorbell was out of order as usual, 
and as usual there was a small sign above it that said: 


“Please Knock. Bell Does Not Ring.” 
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A messenger boy stood on the front porch with a 
telegram in his hand. Emmy signed for it, and looked 
at it with wide, frightened eyes. She could not remem- 
ber the time when a telegram had ever come to the 
house before. What could be in it? 

It was addressed to her mother and she carried it 
back into the kitchen. The instant Mrs. Milburn 
caught sight of it she began to tremble all over. She 
stretched out her hand for it and then quickly drew it 
back. 

“JT can’t open it, Emmy,” she said, with her 
stricken eyes on the yellow envelope. “You do it. 
The last telegram I had brought me the news of 
Mark’s death and Mary’s.” That had been fifteen 
years before when Marianna’s mother and father had 
died in an automobile accident in a Florida winter 
resort. 

Emmy tore open the envelope and Mrs. Milburn 
waited for her news, sitting on the very edge of the 
red-cushioned rocker. 

“It’s from Perry. He’s all right,” said Emmy, and 
she read the message aloud: 


“Lovey and I were married at Monroe, Michigan, last night. 
Always promised you gray silk dress and violets for my wedding 
but this one happened rather suddenly. Please pack up my 
things. Lovey and I will be around for them and for your 
blessing some time this afternoon. We are at her house. Best 
love from both of us. 


“PERRY.” 


Mrs. Milburn sat perfectly still for a long moment, 
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her hands twisted up in the folds of her fresh white 
apron. She seemed dazed. 

“Monroe, Michigan. Why, that’s in another state,” 
she said, as if it were hard for her to take all the 
message in at once. ‘How could they get ’way up 
there and back again this morning, for pity’s sake?” 

“Easily—in Lovey’s automobile,’ Emmy explained. 
“It’s not so far.” 

“‘He’s at her house, too,” Mrs. Milburn went on 
thoughtfully, and then: “You think he’ll keep on with 
college until June, don’t you, Emmy? You think he’ll 
get his degree, don’t you?” 

That had been her great dream right along—that 
Perry should get his degree at college. ‘Then, if you 
want to be an illustrator or an architect, you have your 
foundation. You can go ahead with anything,” she 
would point out to him very often. 

‘He should have made a home for her first,’’ she 
said now, with her eyes fixed on the bare black 
branches of the tree in the McMylers’ backyard. “He 
talked it all over with me yesterday morning, and I 
told him he had no business even thinking of marriage 
until he was through school and earning enough money 
to keep up a little home somewhere. . . . He seemed 
to agree with me, too. So I never expected anything 
like this!” 

“Tovey told Marianna that he could go right in and 
live with the Sinclairs,” said Emmy. ‘She had been 
talking it over with Marianna, and Marianna told me 
that Mr. Sinclair probably would take Perry right into 
the soap works with him.” 
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Mrs. Milburn shook her head with its smooth 
brown bands of hair. ‘“That will never do for Perry, 
I’m afraid. He’s no business man, and he’ll never be 
really contented unless he’s doing something with a 
pencil and a drawing block. He'll never have any 
money, Emmy. Not the kind of money the Sinclairs 
have, I mean, and I hope Lovey realizes that. I should 
have liked to have a little talk with her before this 
thing happened.” 

She went upstairs and packed Perry’s few clothes as 
he had asked her to pack them. She went up to the 
attic for her old “‘telescope” and she packed into it all 
of his drawing materials. 

“What are you going to do with his room?” Emmy 
asked when she came down to the kitchen once more 
to baste the turkey. 

“T’m going to leave it just as it is,” said Mrs. Mil- 
burn; ‘“‘just as it is.” 

Emmy’s father was most philosophical over the 
news of the wedding when he roused himself from his 
slumbers at dinner time. 

“Well, well, I married into a rich family, too,” he 
said with a wink at Dan and Emmy, “but I never got 
much out of ’em. I hope Perry does better than I 
did.” He was a great joker at times. 


At six that night Perry came with his bride. 

She was as pretty as a picture in a pearl-gray outfit 
covered by a coat of panther skin, and she clung to 
Perry’s arm in a helpless, appealing little way. 

“Why, Lovey, you Jook just like a bride!”” Emmy 
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cried when she heard their car in the street and ran 
out to welcome them. 

“Don’t I? I bought this dress and hat a week ago 
when I made up my mind to marry Perry,” she lilted. 
“He kept swearing that he wouldn’t marry me until 
he was making five thousand a year—and I kept swear- 
ing that he just would! Who won?” 

She stepped in front of her tall young husband and 
tweaked his straight nose. ‘‘Who won, Periwinkle?” 
she chirped into his face. ‘‘Who won, I’d like to know! 
Who did?” 

“You did.” 

“Course I did! Lovey always gets her way— 
when her mind’s made up!” She stood on her toes 
and kissed him as they came into the hall. ‘‘You’ll find 
that out if you don’t know it now, Merry Perry Peri- 
winkle. I’m going to lead you all over by your lovely 
great big nose »” She tweaked it again to show 
him that she meant business. 

Perry grinned down at her sheepishly. He was 
plainly enraptured by her baby-talk and her cunning 
little ways. 

He sat beside the fire and never took his eyes from 
her while she kissed his mother and thanked her for 
the necklace of turquoise that Mrs. Milburn gave to 
her. 

She had brought it down from the treasure trunk 
in the attic, and she had brought a flat wooden box 
with her at the same time. 

“There’s some of the Pentland silver in that box,” 
she said; ‘some spoons and forks. And there’s an 
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envelope filled with the first drawings that Perry ever 
made. One is a picture of a spider, and one is a pic- 
ture of a sparrow yf 

Lovey interrupted her. ‘‘Perry’s going to go right 
on with his drawing, too,” she said brightly. ‘“‘We 
settled that this morning. I’m going to make my 
father see that he does all the Sinclair Soap Girl ads 
from now on. I should think he could do ail of our 
advertising now instead of turning it over to Upstill- 
Unger’s the way we’ve been doing.” 

Emmy stared at her in astonishment. How much 
this small, soft, wide-eyed girl knew about the work- 
ings of the Sinclair Soap Company! It seemed impos- 
sible. Lovey looked like the sort of girl who would 
have no interest in anything beyond bridge and beauty 
shops, dresses and dancing. And here she was talking 
about her father’s business as if it were as simple as 
ABC to her! 

““You’ve seen those perfectly lovely Sinclair Satin- 
skin Soap girls on the signboards and in the magazines, 
I’m sure,” she was saying now to Mrs. Milburn. 
“Well, I’ve been telling Perry that if he does those 
he ought to be contented. They’re a big enough job 
for ’most anybody, it seems to me.”’ 

Mrs. Milburn’s soft blue eyes went quickly to 
Perry’s face. She had heard the remarks he had made 
about the Velvet-Smooth Face Cream girls that he 
drew for the Upstill-Unger people. 

But Perry did not answer her questioning eyes. He 
did not even see them. He was still looking at Lovey 
as a man looks at only one woman in all of his life. 
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“‘He’s completely wrapped up in her,” she said when 
they were gone, “and I’m sure she loves him, too. Only 
I wonder if he'll be contented doing soap advertise- 
ments. . . . Oh, well, I suppose he’ll find time to do 
the things he wants to do, after business hours.” 

She was determined to look upon the bright side of 
the marriage, it was clear. She seemed to have fought 
down her doubt and fear for Perry, as she had fought 
down a great many other things in her life. 

““Lovey’s a wonderful little girl!” declared Mr. Mil- 
burn, biting the end from a rich black cigar. ‘She 
shows the right spirit—taking Perry right into her 
father’s business! She’s a rec! woman!” 

He never had forgiven his own wife for failing to 
“get him in right’ with Uncle Bill Parks when that 
old pirate was alive. She could have got him a job 
with Uncle Bill just as easily as not, he had always 
told her with great bitterness. He never knew how 
many, many times Mrs. Milburn had gone to plead 
with her Uncle Bill for just that very thing. But 
without success. 


Chapter Five 


OVEMBER went out in a flurry of snow. 
The weather changed over night, and Decem: 
ber came in on a wash of silver rain. 

The days marched by to the measured rhythm of 
rain that fell softly and continuously like April rain. 

Emmy, starting out morning after morning for the 
Larchmont School of Business, thanked her lucky stars 
for the warm wet days. 

‘All I’m hoping is that this weather will last until I 
start work after Christmas,” she said to her mother 
one Sunday morning as they sat together at early 
breakfast. ‘“Then I can buy a winter coat.” 

The one she had worn last winter had passed the 
point where it was fit to be seen, and Mrs. Milburn 
was making the littlest McMyler girl a cape out of 
what remained of it. So Emmy was wearing her fall 
coat under a bright red oilskin ‘‘slicker.” 

“Your grandmother is coming to dinner to-day,” 
Mrs. Milburn answered, pouring out a second cup of 
cocoa for Dan. ‘Perhaps she’ll bring along that seal- 
skin jacket she’s been wearing for so long. It seems 
to me it’s about time she got tired of it.” She had 
been accepting half-worn clothes from Grandmother 
Pentland and Marianna for so many years that she 
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could almost tell when it was time for them to be 
turned over to her now. 

“We're like Dickens’s Micawber family—always 
waiting for something to turn up,” said Emmy, not 
without bitterness. 

“And something usually does,” Mrs. Milburn re- 
minded her quietly. ‘‘It’s all a matter of having faith, 
Emmy.” 

Emmy shrugged her shoulders. 

And then Mrs. Milburn began to quote something 
that had a familiar ring: “‘ ‘If then He so clothe the 
grass, which is to-day in the field and to-morrow is cast 
into the oven, how much more will He clothe you, O 
ye of little faith?’ ” 

Dan looked up from the sporting pages of the Sun- 
day newspaper. “Mother,” he said, “‘you must know 
the whole Bible by heart.” 

His mother shook her head, as she began to clear 
away the breakfast things. 

“T know parts of it, Dan,” she told him, “and 
they’ve been like a hand guiding me sometimes.” 

Emmy went upstairs to make the beds. The door 
of Perry’s old room stood wide open as if the little 
place were waiting for him. Some short, stubby pen- 
cils lay on the brown deal table beside a drawing block. 
A filled oil lamp stood there too. 

“He may run in some night and want to go up there 
and work for an hour or so,’”? Mrs. Milburn had said 
to Emmy the day after his wedding. “I'll keep it for 
him, anyway. It’s always been his room.” 

The house seemed curiously empty and quiet with- 
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out him although he never had made very much noise 
in it. But he had had a way of being on hand when it 
was time to bring wood in from the shed in the back- 
yard, or time to “bank down” the furnace for the 
night. He had brought home magazines every now 
and then, too. And sometimes on a Saturday night he 
had taken his mother and Emmy to the “pictures.” 
. . . It was no wonder that they missed him. 


At one o’clock Grandmother Pentland came driving 
up to the house. She walked as if she were tired, and 
her eyes were heavy-lidded as if she had been crying 
for weeks, just as Marianna said she had. She was 
no more like her usual energetic war-like self than a 
burnt match is like a shooting star. She seemed to 
have grown smaller, in some mysterious way, since her 
brother’s death, too. 

“It was nice of you to ask me to dinner to-day, 
Rosy,” she said when they sat down to the table. 
“Marianna’s gone out to the Unionville Tavern for 
dinner with some new young man she’s met somewhere, 
and I should have had to eat alone if you hadn’t 
invited me.” 

Emmy smiled to herself, wondering if Marianna’s 
“‘new young man” could be the auburn-haired skating 
instructor, by any chance. 

“Young Bill Parks got into town day before yester- 
day,” Grandmother went on, barely touching the roast 
duck that Mr. Milburn had brought home the night 
before in honor of her visit. “I understand that the 
estate is to be settled up right away. That means that 
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this place will be sold along with the others, I sup- 
pose.” 

Mrs. Milburn’s fork stopped in mid-air, halfway to 
her mouth. Emmy saw her whiten to the lips. She 
saw the look of dismay that came into her eyes. 

But Mr. Milburn took the news with a fine show of 
indifference. 

“That can’t possibly affect us, Mother,” he said, 
giving his mother-in-law a sharp look. “We were 
going to move out, in any case. We’ve been planning 
right along to get out as soon as we see a house we'd 
like to buy.” 

Grandmother Pentland was silent. She had been 
hearing that the Milburns were going to leave Flower 
Street for twenty years—ever since the neighbourhood 
first started to go down. 

“Well, the houses are to be sold anyway,” she said 
after a long pause. ‘Young Bill tells me that Jim 
Tello would like to buy them all. I suppose he thinks 
he could rent them to the men in the mill. It might 
not be a bad idea.” 


Two days before Christmas Emmy met once more 
the man who looked like Robb Hollis. 

She came upon him quite unexpectedly in a crowd of 
Christmas shoppers outside the Bazaar Store on lower 
Euclid Avenue. Five minutes before she had been 
wondering if she would ever see him again—and then, 
all at once, there he was face to face with her in the 
rain-swept street. 
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She couldn’t speak for an instant. The suddenness 
of the meeting took her breath away. 

“Flello, Mr. Spaulding,” she said when she found 
her voice, and wondered at the shadow of perplexity 
that went swiftly across his face. 

“Baldwin,” he said. 

“Baldwin?” Emmy echoed. What did he mean? 

“Yes—I said my name is Baldwin, not Spaulding,” 
he told her again, crisply. 

While Emmy stood staring at him, he caught her 
arm in his. “Look here, I want to talk to you. I’ve 
been wanting to see you for almost a month and I 
didn’t know how I was going to do it,” he said. ‘‘Let’s 
walk along and [’ll tell you what I mean.” 

They walked east on Euclid Avenue, past the great 
shop windows shining like magic casements in the cold 
blue winter twilight, under the arc lights where the 
rain shone like flying bits of silver, past the Salvation 
Army Santa Claus with his red-painted wooden chim- 
ney for nickels and quarters. 

“Let’s get inside somewhere. I’m soaked through,” 
the man said when they had passed Thirteenth Street, 
and they hurried into a drug store. 

Sitting there in the warmth and brightness, sipping 
clam bouillon from a thick white cup, Emmy listened 
to what he had to say to her. 

“You remember the day I saw you at the rink—~the 
day your cousin left you?” he began, and Emmy 
nodded. 


‘““Well, you remember that when I took you home 
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that night you wouldn’t tell me your name or make a 
date with me?” 

Emmy nodded her head again. Her deep gray eyes 
were fixed upon his face intently, and she had set her 
steaming bouillon down on the counter before her. 

“The next day was Thanksgiving, and I’d been in- 
vited to a girl’s house for dinner,” the man went on 
with his story. “But I called her up and told her I 
couldn’t come. I went out to the rink instead, hoping 
that maybe you'd be there again.”’ 

Emmy shook her head. She had been at home all 
Thanksgiving afternoon. That had been the day when 
Perry had brought Lovey to the house for his parents’ 
blessing. 

“You weren’t there, but your cousin, Miss Pentland, 
was. We’ve been seeing each other almost every day 
since,” he finished lamely. “I drove as far as her 
house with her that night, and then footed it back for 
my own car. I was keen as mustard about her right 
from the start.” 

“Were you introduced to her or did you—just talk 
to her the way you talked to me?” Emmy asked. 

“J just talked to her and helped her on with her 
skates.” He was perfectly frank about the manner of 
their meeting. 

“Did you tell her your own name or did you say you 
were ‘Jim Spaulding’ ?” 

“T told her my own name—Jim Baldwin—of 
course.” 

“T don’t understand this at all,” said Emmy, shaking 
her head with its live-gold hair shining under her 
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soaked hat. ‘‘You scratch an acquaintance with a 
cousin of mine and tell her your own name. Then why 
did you tell me a false one—a made-up one?” 

Jim Baldwin seemed to think this over for a minute. 
He looked embarrassed, and he ran his hand over his 
head as if he were trying to rub some plausible expla- 
nation from his brains. 

“Well,” the said finally with a laugh, “‘you see I 
didn’t know what kind of girl you were. . . . You 
didn’t know me from Adam, but you skated with me 
and let me pick you up and drive you home ete 
struggled visibly for more tactful words to explain his 
point of view. 

“But you didn’t know what kind of girl my cousin 
was, either. And you didn’t lie to her about your 
name. You didn’t sail under false colours with her,” 
said Emmy bluntly. 

The man gave his short embarrassed laugh again. 
He was plainly uncomfortable. He began to stroke 
his head again. 

‘T told you I took her home that first day—that is, 
I drove home with her in her car,” he answered. ‘“‘And 
when I saw where she lived—and found out that she 
knows a lot of the people that I know—why, 
naturally ” 

“You told her your right name!” Emmy finished 
his halting sentence for him. “I see. . . . And now 
you’re afraid that I’ll tell her that I knew you as Jim 
Spaulding and that you met me just as you met her. 
You're afraid she'll get the impression that you’re the 
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kind of man who goes around flirting with girls in 
public places.” 

Her voice was so soft and her eyes so calm and 
candid that young Mr. Baldwin did not see how angry 
she was. He thought that she understood him and his 
way of looking at the whole affair. 

“That’s it. You’ve got the idea,” he said. “I can 
see that I’ve wangled things up pretty well "He 
stopped and turned his head to watch Emmy as she 
left him and walked out of the drug store between the 
counters heaped high with powder and soap and maga- 
zines and chest protectors. 

She opened the door and the rain took her. It 
seemed to close around her like quiet walls and she 
was thankful for it. It sang on the puddles as she 
started home. She walked the four miles to Flower 
Street, and all the way there something her mother 
once had said to her kept coming back to her to beat 
against her brain: 

“Don’t ever make yourself even a little cheap and 
common, Emmy. Remember that when men are babies 
they start crying for the moon, and they keep on want- 
ing it all their lives. The moon—out of reach.” 

It had not meant much to Emmy when she said it to 
her. But now she understood exactly what she had 
meant. If she had been “the moon out of reach” she 
never would have had her feelings trampled upon the 
way Jim Baldwin had just trampled upon them. She 
never would have spoken to him in the first place. If 
she had not made herself cheap and common by riding 
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home with him that November day, this would never 
have happened to her. 

“He got a wrong impression of me first at the rink,” 
thought Emmy, flying along through the winter rain 
like a lost redbird in her scarlet oilskin “‘slicker.” 
‘‘And then when I jumped into his car as if it were 
nothing to me to ride with strangers, and he brought 
me to Flower Street and saw the awful place where I 
live, he just made up his mind that he didn’t want to 
have a real friendship with me,” she went on figuring 
it all out. ‘He decided I was the kind of girl who 
wouldn’t expect to know his right name—the kind 
who'd go to meet him in public places Me 

She remembered how he had gone to the rink 
calmly expecting her to come there to carry on their 
flirtation, and he had met Marianna instead. 

“I ought to go straight to Marianna and tell her 
the kind of cad he is!’’ Emmy said hotly to herself. 

But, after all, what was the use of stirring up trou- 
ble? . . . And anyway, Marianna was certainly more 
than able to look after herself, especially where men 
were concerned. Better to be silent and lock her 
humiliation in her own heart. 

Flower Street was black with rain and darkness that 
night. The downpour of days seemed to have washed 
all kinds of stale and woolly odours out of the mud 
and the dead leaves in the gutters. 

In spite of herself Emmy found herself seeing the 
place as it must have looked a month before to the 
critical and snobbish eyes of Jim Baldwin on the night 
when he had brought her home. 
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“Well, in another month I’ll be out of it anyway,” 
she told herself, “if I have any luck at all in landing 
a job.” 

Through the gloom and the rain she could make out 
a faint glimmer of white ahead of her. As she came 
nearer to the house she saw that it was her mother’s 
white apron. She was standing—a small slight 
shadow—against the shifting shadows of the night, 
at the top of the porch steps. 


And all at once a half-forgotten memory came into 
Emmy’s mind of another time when she had come up 
this street, feeling as hurt and shamed as she felt now. 

It had happened years and years before when she 
was six years old. She had fallen in the school yard 
during a hilarious game of pom-pom-pull-away, and 
she had skinned her knee. That wouldn’t have been 
so bad, but some of her playmates had laughed at the 
way she had tumbled into the mud. And Emmy, fool- 
ishly sensitive as she always had been, had come 
rushing home. 

She could still remember how her mother had been 
standing on the top step of the porch when she rounded 
the corner, and how at the sight of her white apron 
and her arms and her gentle eyes, she had burst into 
loud and childish weeping. She could remember, as if 
it were yesterday, how Mrs. Milburn had stroked her 
hair and murmured, ‘Yes, yes, my pet, I know” —as if 
she really had known just what had happened. As if 
she had understood in some vague mother-way and had 
come out to wait for her. 
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It seemed to Emmy now that it would be the deepest 
relief to rush to her, as she had rushed then with her 
troubles, and to cry on her small gingham shoulder 
because she was hurt and ashamed now, just as she had 
been on that other day so long ago. 

But instead of that she shook herself and called 
out through the rain: ‘‘Great night for a shipwreck, 
Mother, eh what?” 

She wasn’t six years old any more. She must settle 
these things for herself. 


Christmas week always seemed very Christmasy in 
the little yellow house. 

For days Mrs. Milburn had been buying holly in the 
open market down town and twisting it into wreaths 
for doors and windows. She had made anise drops 
and ginger snaps that stood in a tall brown crock in 
the icy pantry, sending a most tantalizing odour into 
the cold air. 

For months she had been making Christmas pres- 
ents: towels and pincushions and men’s handkerchiefs. 
She had tied them all up with tissue paper and with 
red ribbons carefully saved from the Christmas pres- 
ents she herself had received last year. Mrs. Milburn 
never threw away a single thing that she thought she 
might possibly find a use for. ‘‘ ‘Wilful waste makes 
woeful want,’”” she would quote when Emmy threw 
away pieces of string or bits of soap. 

A fragrance of fir tree and baking mince pies—the 
very smell of Christmas!—welcomed Emmy on 
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Christmas Eve when she stepped into the hall of the 
house. 

She went straight through the dining room to the 
kitchen, from behind whose closed door came the 
murmur of voices and the tap-tap of a chopping knife 
in a wooden bowl. Holding her dripping umbrella in 
one hand and her sodden coat and hat and rubbers in 
the other, she called out: 

“Please open the door, somebody!” 

It was flung open, and there against the steam and 
brightness of the old kitchen stood Robb Hollis. 

“Here she is!” He half turned his head toward 
Mrs. Milburn who sat in the red rocker with the chop- 
ping bowl in her lap. Whenever Robb said “‘she”’ in 
that husky voice he meant Emmy. 

“Here I am, soaked to the skin,” said Emmy. Her 
eyes deepened and glowed as she looked up at him. 
Ah, it was good to see him again! To hear the sound 
of his deep nice voice. To put her hand in his for 
just a second. . . . Robb. Nobody like him any- 
where, after all. 

‘“Robb’s had a Christmas present already,” Mrs. 
Milburn spoke from her little low chair. “He’s been 
given the job of assistant superintendent down here at 
the mill. Isn’t that fine?” 

Emmy did not know what it meant to be the super- 
intendent of a woolen mill as large as Mr. Tello’s, and 
so she did not realize how extraordinary it was for 
Robb, at twenty-five, to step into such a position. 

“Fine, Robb,” she said, setting her dripping um- 
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brella in one corner of the sink. ‘How much money 
will you make now?” 

He laughed, his eyes crinkling up at the corners. 
“More than I’m making now—a little. The point is 
that it’s almost what you might call a white-collar job. 
I promised you I’d get one, you know. But I didn’t 
know how soon it would be.” 

She nodded, remembering the night above the lake 
at Gordon Park when she had told him he looked like 
a day labourer in his old blue shirt. 

“Only Pll probably still go on wearing the old blue 
collars,” he said cheerfully. “I like them for work. 
I suppose I’m just naturally a low-brow.” 


He followed her a minute later when she went into 
the shadowy sitting room to shake out her drenched 
hat before the fire that crackled in the grate. 

“How about it, Emmy?” he asked awkwardly. 
“Does it make any difference to you—my getting this 
new job? Or do you still feel about me the way you 
did that night when you called me a day labourer?” 

There was not a trace of bitterness, of resentment, 
in his voice. And when Emmy looked up at him she 
saw that his eyes were fixed on her with that deep 
steadfast look he always had for her. 

It was balm to her wounded feelings to know that 
he still cared for her in this humble and adoring way. 
And how much more of a man he was than Jim Bald- 
win and his kind! 

‘T didn’t call you a day labourer, Robb,” she said. 
“T only told you you were dressed like one that night. 
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And you know how I feel about you. . . . Robb, I’ve 
missed you so!” 

He answered, with his young hard arms tight 
around her and his lips moving against her hair that 
he always said smelled like honey and hot sunshine: 

“Tl be making two hundred a month pretty soon 
now, Emmy. We could get a little home together on 
that, and a new car after a while instead of the strug- 
gle-buggy. Emmy, if you’ve missed me the way you 
say you have, don’t you think you care for me? I 
want to live with the woman I love ” He kissed 
her and all his longing for her was in his kiss. 

“T do love him,” Emmy thought. ‘‘There’s no 
doubt about it.” 

But just underneath that thought ran a deeper one: 
““He doesn’t see life as I see it, though. He thinks two 
hundred a month is all there is to wish for, and it 
isn’t! I want so many things oe 

And as far as the two hundred went, she’d be earn- 
ing almost as much as that herself within a year or so. 
It was nothing for a good stenographer-secretary to 
draw a salary of a hundred and fifty a month, so Mr. 
Larch of the business college had told her only that 
afternoon. 

She could picture life with Robb on two hundred a 
month. . . . A little house or a little flat not too far 
away from the mill. Installment plan furniture. An 
alarm clock shrieking every morning at half-past six. 
Coffee. A lunch to pack. The five-thirty whistle at 
night. Robb coming home to supper. Movies, per- 
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haps. Perhaps a drive in a small cheap car... . 
That would be their life. Nothing else. 

“T’d rather not think of getting married for a while, 
Robb,” she said quietly, stirring in his arms. “Ive 
just finished this business course, and I’d like to work, 
for a time at least. Can’t we just be the best friends 
in the world and let it go at that? For a few months?” 

She drew herself out of the ring that his arms made 
around her and walked over to the bay window. The 
rain had stopped and the stars were coming out like 
little white eager flowers in the dark garden of the sky. 

“I know I’m not the kind of man you ought to 
marry,’ Robb’s voice came close behind her. “I know 
you’re as far above me as those stars out there ee 

“Why?” Emmy broke in, turning to him. “You 
mean because of the family—the Pentlands? Oh, 
Robb, you know it does make a difference if you come 
from people like them—people who’ve been used to 
things, people who are somebody! It can’t help but 
make a difference.” 

Robb gave a short laugh. It never made any differ- 
ence to him whether people were rich or poor, Pent- 
lands or McMylers. He either liked them or did not 
like them, not for what they had but for what they 
were. 

“Your mother comes from the Pentlands,” he said 
with a certain grimness, “and she doesn’t think she’s 
above the rest of the neighbours. She is, of course, 
but she doesn’t know it.” 

‘“‘Who’s talking about me in here?” It was Mrs. 
Milburn’s voice from the shadows of the hall. 

She came into the room with a flaring match in her 
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hand. “Take the shades off that lamp, Emmy,” she 
said in her brisk cheery way, “I want some of those 
geraniums for my supper table. Robb, you’re going 
to stay, aren’t you? Perry’s coming in with Lovey. 
We'll all be together again.” 

She bent over the flower pots in the window, picking 
a handful of the velvety red blooms. Winter and 
summer, her plants were a fragrant, luxuriant mass. 
The love in her finger tips, as she watered and tended 
them, seemed to make them grow. 

“We're having our real Christmas to-night,” she 
said, pausing in the doorway on her way out of the 
room. ‘To-morrow we're all invited to Mrs. Pent- 
land’s for dinner, so we thought we’d do our home 
celebrating to-night. You stay, Robb. You know how 
welcome you are always.” 

She crossed the hall and the dining-room door closed 
behind her. 

Robb picked up his hat and overcoat from the chair 
where he had laid them. There was a look that was 
neither sullenness nor anger in his face. 

“Robb, you’re cross!” Emmy said, putting both of 
her hands on his shoulders. “Just because I asked you 
to be friends—just because I asked you to be sensible.” 

He gave her one straight look from his dark eyes. 

““What’s the use of pretending?” he asked bluntly. 
“We can’t be friends. At least, I can’t. Emmy, I’m 
in love with you, don’t you understand?” He was 
standing close to her and she could feel how he 
trembled. 

“T don’t know what you want,” he said. “You tell 
me you won’t marry a poor man and live in Flower 
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Street. Now, I come to you with a new job and plenty 
of money to take you out of Flower Street, and still 
you won’t say you’ll marry me. You want me to be 
‘sensible’ ’” His voice broke on a groan, and be- 
fore she could stop him he was gone. 

The front door slammed behind him. 

“I’m sorry Robb couldn’t stay for supper,” said 
Mrs. Milburn, coming out of the dining room. Be- 
hind her the round table was set with the whitest of 
tablecloths and decorated with the tiniest of Christmas 
trees. ‘‘But I’m glad you’ve patched up your quarrel 
with him. It’s nice to have him around the house 
again. With Perry married and your father and Dan 
gone so much, the place does get a bit lonely some- 
times. . . . Well, I suppose you’ll be the next one to 
marry and go, Emmy.” She sighed. 

“Yes, Pll be the next one to go,’ Emmy thought, 
going up the stairs, ‘‘but it won’t be because I’m get- 
ting married!” 

Outside the windows of her small white bedroom 
the stars winked and blinked. Robb had said she was 
like them. . . . Far above him. 

“T’m not,” Emmy said to herself, with her eyes on 
them, ‘‘I’m not half so fine as he is.” 

She was full of twisted feelings about him. But she 
had no doubt of his fineness. Brought up in an orphan 
asylum in Pearl Street, he had started life in the low- 
liest of jobs at Mr. Tello’s woollen mill. He had 
studied nights, he had worked hard, and he had made 
something of himself, with no one to help him go 
straight ahead. 
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She knew that. But she wasn’t sure that she wanted 
him. She was pretty sure that she did not want him. 

She wanted things! Things that the wife of a 
two-hundred-dollars-a-month man never could have. 
Never. 

“Robb hasn’t enough to offer me. That’s the long 
and short of it,”’ she summed it up. 

And, standing there at the small white-curtained 
window, her grandmother’s words seemed to write 
themselves once more in the stars for her: “Marry 
not for money, but marry where money is.” 

She crossed the hall to the bathroom to wash the 
day’s grime from her face and neck. No hot water, 
of course. Cheap thin towels. The same old V-shaped 
crack in the washbowl that had been there for years 
and years. The iron rack for the oil lamp. (The gas 
and electricity had been turned off yesterday because 
the bills had not been paid for two months.) 

Emmy’s big gray eyes, with the velvety ring of black 
around the iris, were filled with discontent as they 
swept the little place. That look deepened as she 
picked up her lamp and started down the stairs. 

“Living with Robb would be only a cut above this,” 
she thought; ‘‘and not much of a cut, at that.” 

In the dining room Mrs. Milburn was setting a ring 
of red ten-cent store candles around the tiny Christmas 
tree on the table. Behind her on the sideboard the 
Dying Gladiator lamp shone with a clear, rosy light. 

Emmy banged her own lamp down beside it. 

“T hate the thought of Perry bringing Lovey to this 
house to-night, with all these wretched lamps and 
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candles strewn around!” she said. “I hate outsiders 
to know how we live—and Lovey does seem an out- 
sider, doesn’t she? This place certainly is the absolute 
limit. No lights. No hot water unless you carry it 
upstairs to the bathroom. It’s like living in the Middle 
Ages!” 

Her sullen, angry eyes met the clear blue intentness 
of Mrs. Milburn’s as she looked up from her candles. 

“Nonsense, Emmy!” she answered. “If you were 
invited to the most beautiful country houses in England 
to-day, do you know what you’d do? Every night 
you'd carry a candle upstairs to your room when you 
went to bed, and every morning when you woke up the 
maid would bring you a copper can of hot water. 
That’s what!” 

‘How do you know?” ~Emmy’s voice was as sullen 
as her eyes. 

Mrs. Milburn shrugged her little shoulders. ‘‘How 
do I know anything? How do I know that there are 
diamonds in Australia and Eskimos up around the 
North Pole? Because I read about those things, of 
course, Emmy!” she said briskly. 

She came around the table and looked up into 
Emmy’s face. “My dear, don’t you be unhappy and 
discontented. Even if we haven’t hot water and elec- 
tric lights, think of the things we do have!” 

‘““What have we?” asked Emmy. “We haven’t any- 
thing that other people have. We haven’t a telephone. 
We haven’t a car. We haven’t the simple necessities 
that these people all around us have ie 

Her mother interrupted her gently: “Yes, but we 
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have a wonderful Steinway piano, and we have hun- 
dreds of good books. We have solid silver forks and 
spoons, we have beautiful hand-carved bedsteads and 
dressers upstairs 2 

“Oh, that old junk from Grandmother’s house!’’ 
Emmy’s voice scorned it utterly. ‘And anyway we'd 
be a lot happier if we didn’t have it! We'd be happier 
if we'd always been poor! If we never had been 
anybody! If we didn’t have to live up to a lot of rich 
relations, and see all the things they have She 
wrenched herself away from her mother’s arms and 
rushed upstairs to throw herself across her narrow 
bed in the darkness. 

She lay there, too unhappy to cry. Oh, life could 
be cruel, couldn’t it? 

It never had given her anything but poverty, she 
told herself. And now it was offering her Robb and 
his love in one hand, and offering her a lifetime of 
poverty with him in the other. 

“It’s not fair!” she said bitterly. 

The bedroom door opened and Mrs. Milburn came 
in, holding a candle high in her hand. She stood beside 
the bed. 

‘Emmy, you’re all wrong about these things,” she 
said. ‘Because you’ve never had any money you think 
money is a great thing. You think that it, and the 
things it can buy, are the only things worth while. But 
it’s not true. The only things that really count are the 
things that can’t be bought and can’t be sold.” 

Emmy sat up on the bed and looked at her. 

“That’s what you always say: She got up. 
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Mrs. Milburn caught her by one shoulder and 
turned her around so that they faced each other. 

“You listen to me and be quiet, Emmy. What I’m 
telling you isn’t poetry and it isn’t preaching. It’s just 
a plain hard fact. Every good thing that you have 
this minute is something that money didn’t buy: your 
health and your good looks and your good brain. Isn’t 
that so?” 

Emmy’s answer was half a sigh and half a groan. 
“T suppose so, but I could stand a little money on the 
side.” 

“Yes, and you'll soon be able to earn it. You 
haven’t a thing on earth to complain about this Christ- 
mas Eve ” 

Suddenly she broke off and put her smooth shining 
brown head to one side with that quick birdlike move- 
ment of hers. She gave a small laugh. 

“And wait until you see what I’m going to give you 
for your Christmas present!’ she said. ‘It’s down 
on the table now, only you mustn’t open it until after 
supper. You run downstairs now and pour the water. 
The pitcher’s in the pantry.” 

As Emmy went down the “‘wooden hill” she heard 
the creak of the closet door. She stood still on the 
step for a second, listening. 

The door closed very softly, and then was deep 
silence. 

‘‘Now, what’s she gone in there to pray for this 
time?” Emmy wondered. 


At half-past six Mr. Milburn came home. He came 
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with Dan, and the arms of both of them were full of 
bundles. 

“We've been to market,’ said Mr. Milburn. 
“We've brought caviar and smoked salmon and bar-le- 
duc and Roquefort cheese, and here’s a bottle of sherry 
that a friend of mine gave me x 

Dan broke in with his loud boy’s laugh. ‘Yeah, 
he gave it to you for five dollars!” said Dan, who 
evidently had been along when the presentation of the 
sherry took place. 

Mr. Milburn pretended not to hear. 

“And here’s a tin of paté, Mother,” he went on, 
speaking to his wife. “I thought we’d show Perry’s 
bride that we live just as well in Flower Street as the 
Sinclairs do in their big house on the hill.” 

He was on his best behaviour, that night. He 
opened the door to Perry and Lovey, and he kissed 
Lovey in a fine, fatherly way under the mistletoe that 
hung in the dining-room doorway. 

After supper they all opened their gifts. 

Emmy let out a soft little cry of delight as she saw 
the gift that her mother had laid at her place, rolled 
in a bit of tissue paper. It was an old garnet medallion 
that she herself had worn for years on state occasions 
—a relic of her former glory. 

“Oh, Mother, you darling thing!” she cried. “You 
knew I’d always loved it ”” She stopped. 

Mrs. Milburn was only half listening to her. She 
had taken the paper wrappings from the large flat 
package that Perry had brought her, and her eyes were 
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fixed on the contents as if it were the most wonderful 
thing in all this world of wonderful things. 

She got up from her chair and set it up against the 
wall of the room, where everyone could see it. 

It was a large framed picture—a black-and-white 
sketch of a great bridge flung in an arch across a sky 
filled with cloud and swirls of smoke. Even Emmy 
could see that it was a beautiful and striking thing. 

phy Perry: > said Mrs. Milburn. She went 
down on her knees in front of it, looking closely at it. 
“Oh, Perry, it’s the best thing you’ve ever done! It’s 
the High Level Bridge, isn’t it? You’ve drawn it 
from somewhere down on the Flats—so big above all 
those dark little streets down there.” 

She stood up and turned to him. ‘You worked on 
that!” 

Up went Lovey’s little blond eyebrows that she 
darkened with a brown pencil always. “I'll say he 
worked on it!” said she. ‘He worked on it at night 
when he should have been piaying bridge at the Sears’ 
house, and at night when he promised to take me to 
the theatre to see Lenore Ulric. I’ve never sat at 
home so much in my whole life as I have since I mar- 
ried him.” 

She shook her little head with its waves of shining 
hair, and her eyelashes drooped upon her cheek. 

Perry laughed half-heartedly. ‘Lovey says being 
married to me is worse than being married to a doctor 
or a travelling man,” he said, his gaze fixed on his 
little wife’s face. 

“I don’t know what use there is in having a husband 
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who can’t dance and won’t even try to play cards,” 
complained Lovey. 

Mrs. Milburn looked at Perry, then at Lovey, and 
then back at Perry. 

“Just be patient with him for a little while, Lovey,” 
she said. ‘He does this work of his well. Look at 
that bridge! Why, he’s made it even more beautiful 
than the real bridge is! We're all going to be proud 
of Perry some day.” 

The faith that moves mountains stood in her eyes. 


On Christmas day at one o’clock Grandmother 
Pentland sent Matthew around to the little yellow 
house driving her great blue limousine. 

“Isn’t this the easiest way to get around!” Mrs. 
Milburn exclaimed as they rolled along the rough 
streets as if they had been paved with glass. “I never 
have longed for riches, but I surely do enjoy an auto- 
mobile ride once in a while.” 

“You ought to get the taxicab habit like Father,” 
young Dan began with a laugh, but Mr. Milburn si- 
lenced him with a single look. 

“You’re getting too big for your boots, young 
fellow!” he said furiously, and not another word was 
spoken by anyone during the rest of the drive. 

There were wreaths of holly tied with gay red satin 
bows in all the windows of the brick house on Prospect 
Street. 

The day was dark, but within the big richly fur- 
nished rooms the lamps were lighted. There were 
bayberry candles in silver sticks on the high mantel- 
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piece in the hall. A Christmas tree, loaded with 
coloured bulbs and blown-glass ornaments, gleamed 
just inside the door of the library. But the house was 
silent as a tomb when the four Milburns stepped into 
it. And as the heavy panelled street door closed after 
her, Emmy felt as if she had left all the Christmas 
spirit far behind her somewhere. 

There was a rustling of silk against silk on the 
stairs, and Grandmother Pentland came down to them. 
She always had moved like a ship under full sail. But 
now she came slowly, and the hands that she laid on 
Emmy’s shoulders, as she kissed her, trembled. 

“Merry Christmas!” she said to them all, one after 
another. There was a quaver in her voice. She seemed 
very frail and old, all at once. 

Emmy put into her hand the little package of six 
handkerchiefs that she had embroidered for her. 

‘“‘Where’s Marianna?” she asked. ‘Upstairs ?” 

Grandmother Pentland nodded. ‘She certainly is!” 
Her lips snapped together smartly as she spoke, and 
her eyes flashed in their old-time way for just an 
instant. 

Emmy ran up the wide steps. 

She found her cousin in her bedroom getting dressed 
to go out. Whenever Marianna made her toilet she 
painted her face and put on her hat first of all. She 
had it on now, although she was still wrapped in a 
fuchsia-coloured dressing gown and her bare feet were 
stuck into violet satin bedroom slippers. 

She sat there at the powder table between the long: 
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windows, smoking a cigarette that smelled like clover 
blossoms, and she smiled up at Emmy as she came in. 

“Merry Christmas and all that sort of rot, Babe!” 
she greeted her. ‘I suppose you’ve heard the news?” 

Emmy shook her head as she laid another little 
‘package of hemstitched handkerchiefs down on the 
littered top of the powder table. 

“What news, Marianna?” she asked, kissing her 
cousin’s well-rouged cheek. ‘“‘Where are you going? 
Aren’t you going to be here for dinner?” 

“No, and Grandmother and I have just had a howl- 
ing row over it. ‘That’s the news,” said Marianna, 
smiling down into her powder box in a secret sort of 
way. She began to spray herself with orchid perfume. 

“You see, I’ve been going around with a new man 
lately, and Grandmother doesn’t like him,” she began 
her story, making eyes at herself in the mirror as she 
talked. “His married sister is having a lot of her 
crowd in for dinner at two to-day, and she asked Jim 
to bring me. And Grandmother thinks I ought to 
stick around here all day, just because it’s Christmas 
and you folks are going to be here. I never heard 
of anything so silly. . . . I told her she couldn’t run 
my life for me and she needn’t try! She’s done it long 
enough, thanks!” 

She swung around on the cushioned bench before the 
table and glanced up at Emmy. 

“You’ve probably heard of Jim Baldwin,” she said. 
“There was a lot of stuff in the newspapers a couple 
of years ago when he left college to marry some 
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actress down in New York, and then divorced her just 
a month or so afterward. Remember?” 

Emmy kept perfectly still. 

“That’s what Grandmother holds against him, 
mostly,” Marianna went on. She never waited for 
answers, anyway. ‘Honestly, to hear her talk you'd 
think poor Jim had committed a crime instead of mak- 
ing a fool marriage. . . . Just hand me that powder- 
puff in the bathroom, Emmy. The one with the long 
handle.” 

She dipped the puff into a big glass jar that smelled 
like a whole florist’s shop of Parma violets and began 
to powder her neck and arms with it. 

“Don’t you think I’m looking thinner?” she asked. 
“TI was getting a double chin a while ago. But lately 
I’ve been trying this new stunt—going without water 
at meal time. Jockeys and prize fighters do it when 
they want to lose weight. ‘Drying out,’ they call it. 
Jim told me about it.” 

“Do you—like him a great deal?” Emmy asked, 
wondering if she ought not to tell Marianna what she 
knew about Jim Baldwin, after all. Wasn’t it the fair 
thing to do, really? 

“Do I like him?’ Marianna’s eyes opened wide. 
“T’m absolutely wild about him! Simply frantic, I tell 
you.” She was given to extravagant terms at times. 

With a quick movement she pulled open the drawer 
of the powder table and took a tiny box from it. “Just 
cast your orbs upon that if you don’t believe me!” she 
said, and laid it in Emmy’s outstretched palm. 

Within the box was a ring. A platinum ring set 
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with a good-sized diamond cut in the shape of a heart. 

“You’re not engaged to him!” 

“Iam. I’ve been engaged to him for twenty-four 
hours to the minute.” Marianna laughed. ‘‘We drove 
down to Painesville yesterday, and he asked me to 
marry him just as we sat down to lunch in some funny 
little tea room there. I was so thrilled I couldn’t eat 
a bite, and we left three dollars’ worth of perfectly 
good food on the table and walked out. It was funny, 
really.” 

Emmy looked down at the ring thoughtfully. 

‘Are you sure he’s the man for you, Marianna?” 
she asked, putting the cover on the box and laying it 
back in the drawer. ‘‘Do you know him well enough? 
Perhaps Grandmother’s right about him.” 

“Oh, fish!’ said Marianna elegantly. ‘“I know 
what I’m doing.” 

Downstairs the gong sounded for dinner. 

“By the way, I bought you a Christmas present. 
It’s there on the table by the side of my bed. It’s 
nothing much,” Marianna remarked. ‘And these 
handkerchiefs are lovely. You were a sweet to make 
them for me.” 

In the mirror Emmy saw her put one of them into 
her little beaded bag and then slip the heart-shaped 
diamond over her engagement finger. Ah, well, per- 
haps she wouldn’t marry Jim Baldwin after all. She 
had been engaged three times before in her life. 

Marianna’s present to her was a small silver pencil 
attached to a long silver chain. Emmy’s gray eyes 
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glowed as she clasped it around her neck. “The very 
thing I need!’ she said. 

“Jim helped me pick it out the other day. I told 
him I had a cousin who was just finishing business 
school,” Marianna answered, slipping a black satin 
dress over her head. ‘I’m glad you like it, Babe.” 

“Tt’s beautiful.” But Emmy took it off and put it 
back into its glazed white box. She never wore it 
again. She never used it. 

The doorbell rang as she left Marianna’s room; and 
just as she reached the bottom of the stairs Matthew 
was opening the front door to Jim Baldwin. 

He saw Emmy the same instant that she saw him. 
He started and his face reddened, but Emmy was as 
cool as a cucumber. 

“Merry Christmas, Mr. Baldwin,” she greeted him 
cheerfully, and went on into the dining room. 

Dinner was a very elaborate and cheerless meal that 
day. 

Grandmother Pentland asked Mr. Milburn to sit at 
the head of her table where she had always sat and 
carved the turkey herself. She sat at the foot, looking 
like the ghost of her former self. Emmy noticed that 
she ate very little, and she talked a great deal in a 
tired voice that was not at all like her own voice. 

Jim Tello was going to buy all of Flower Street. 
That was settled, she said. 

“The bulk of your Uncle Bill’s estate will go to 
young Bill, of course,” she said, her eyes on her daugh- 
ter. ‘He left me a few thousand, and the same amount 
to Marianna.” 
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Mr. Milburn twisted his mouth in a sarcastic smile. 
“*To him that hath shall be given,’” he said. It was 
probably the only time in his life that he quoted any- 
thing from the Bible. 


At four o’clock they all went back to the little yellow 
house. 

It seemed to be waiting for them with its windows 
shining in the last rays of the sun which came out for 
half an hour after hiding all day long behind banks of 
gray cloud. 

“No place like home, after all,” said Mrs. Milburn, 
filling the teakettle and stirring up the fire in the 
kitchen stove; “‘but we had a nice visit with Mother.” 

Then her brow darkened for a moment. ‘She looks 
old, doesn’t she? Uncle Bill’s going away seems to 
have aged her,” she said unhappily. ‘And I’m afraid 
Marianna doesn’t stay at home vith her very much. 
She’s running around with Frances Baldwin’s boy, and 
he’s as wild as a coot, they say. Wild as a coot.” 

She brought her husband his house slippers, his pipe, 
and his latest J. S. Fletcher murder story. She settled 
herself in her own little low rocker near his arm chair. 
Dan went upstairs to indorse the check that had been 
his grandmother’s Christmas present to him. Emmy 
sat down at the old piano and sang “‘O, Little Town of 
Bethlehem.” 

The wings of peace—warm and comforting—settled 
down over the yellow house. 

The piano was drawn up before the bay windows, 
and from her seat on the bench, Emmy saw Robb 
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coming up the street through the pearly dusk. She 
watched him come and her heart began to beat wildly 
in her bosom. 

She got up. “J think I’ll go out and eat a piece of 
cold chicken,” she murmured, and made her escape 
from the sitting room. For some reason, hidden from 
herself, she didn’t want to see him just then. And 
Wetrsniesdid.... 2% 

She heard his voice in the hall, and a minute after- 
ward he came to her in the kitchen. He stood just 
inside the door, with his broad shoulders against it, 
looking at her with his eyes crinkling up at the corners. 
He always smiled with his eyes. 

“T had a present for you last night,” he said ab- 
ruptly, ‘but I made up my mind not to give it to you. 
It’s a ring. Not an engagement ring, although that’s 
what I meant it to be when I bought it. Would you 
like it anyhow?” 

Like most men who really mean what they say to 
women, Robb did not know how to say things grace- 
fully. He had no gift for pretty speeches. 

He took a box from his inside coat pocket and gave 
it to Emmy. The ring was a modest little jewel, a 
garnet set with tiny pearls. Compared to Marianna’s 
heart-shaped diamond it was nothing at all. 

But Emmy slipped it on her finger. She looked up 
at Robb. 

“T’ll tell you what you do,” he said soberly, all the 
crinkles gone from the corners of his eyes. “You wear 
that ring until you take an engagement ring from 
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somebody else. Then you send it back to me, and IJ’ll 
know what’s happened.” 

“All right.” Emmy nodded her bright head. 
“That’s a go. Remember!” 

They shook hands on it in a very matter-of-fact 
way, as if it were a business deal they had just agreed 
upon, 


Chapter Six 


OR Emmy the month of January 1926 was not 
the time of soul-stirring freedom and change that 
she had counted upon for so long. 

To begin with, she did not find a position at once. 
The Larchmont School of Business had promised to 
find one for her. “But remember that good jobs don’t 
grow on bushes like gooseberries!’’ Mr. Larch told 
her sharply the fifth time she went to him to ask if he 
had anything for her. 

Then Emmy started out to find one for herself. 
Every morning at peep of the cold gray wintry dawn 
she would run downstairs to get the morning paper 
from the front porch. She would go carefully and 
hopefully through the columns headed “Help Wanted 
—Female,” and mark the ads that looked at all prom- 
ising. 

She went about, day after day, looking very trim 
and fine and beautiful in Marianna’s gray hat and the 
shimmering red slicker that covered up her old fall 
coat. She went about from office to office, slowly find- 
ing out that her market value was not very high. 
Everybody seemed to want a stenographer-secretary 
who had a background of other jobs and a good letter 
of recommendation. 

“I’m so discouraged,” she said to Robb one night in 
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the middle of the month as they sat side by side on the 
old green-plush settee before the sitting-room fire. 

“Anna Taylor’s quitting her job down at the mill 
on the first of February,” he answered. ‘‘Her mother’s 
not well, and they’re going to Arizona. You could 
probably land Anna’s job if you went after it.” 

Emmy turned up her little white nose and her eyes 
became tragic. ‘Then I would be buried alive!” she 
eried. ‘Flower Street all day—and Flower Street all 
night! I can just see myself getting old down at the 
mill the way Anna Taylor has!” 

For twenty years Anna Taylor had worked in the 
ofice of the mill as Mr. Jim Tello’s stenographer. 
She was little and gray. Her hair and her eyes and 
most of her clothes were gray. Her skin had taken 
on a gray tinge. She always made Emmy think of a 
little piece of wool-fluff, blown out of the mill. every 
night and drifting back into it every morning. 

“Pll never be Anna Taylor, Robb! I'd rather wash 
dishes for a living!’? Emmy declared passionately. 
“T’d rather scrub floors at night down here in the city 
hall!” 

Robb laughed a little. ‘‘You’d marry me before 
you’d do that, wouldn’t you, Emmy?” he asked. 

Then suddenly his eyes became grave and he turned 
and took both of Emmy’s hands in his, crushing them 
until they ached. 

“If you ever change your mind about me, Emmy,” 
he said tensely, ‘you know—you know ” He did 
not finish his sentence. But Emmy understood him. 
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She knew that he was trying to let her know the depth 
and the lastingness of his love for her. 

She nodded. “If ever I change my mind, I'll let 
you know. Don’t worry,” she said. 

A car stopped before the house with a great screech- 
ing of brakes, and light, quick footsteps came up the 
front steps. 

When Emmy opened the door, Marianna was stand- 
ing there with two suitcases in her hands. Beyond her, 
in the darkness, Emmy could make out the roadster 
that belonged to Mr. Jim Baldwin. The street lamp 
threw a gleam along its polished green sides. 

‘Aunt Rosy here?” Marianna asked, coming in. 
“T’ve brought her some clothes to be mended and fixed 
up. Ask her if she can have them done by noon 
to-morrow.” 

“Did you want to see me, Marianna?” Mrs. Mil- 
burn herself came out of the kitchen where she had 
been dozing over the evening newspaper with her feet 
on the oven door. 

Marianna handed over the suitcases to her. ‘Try 
to get this stuff finished by twelve to-morrow, Aunt 
Rosy,” she said, her lovely voice high and excited, 
“Tm going out of town, and I'll need it.” 

“T’ll do my best ” Mrs. Milburn began doubt- 
fully. 

“Oh, you can do it,” Marianna interrupted; ‘““Emmy 
can help you.” Marianna was a genius when it came 
to planning work for other people. If she had been a 
man she would have been a great captain of Beet 
or a ward-heeler. 
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She made signs to Emmy now that she wanted to see 
her alone, and Emmy obediently started for the stairs. 

“You'll pardon me for a minute, won’t you, Robb ?” 
she called into the sitting room. “I want to talk to 
Marianna.” 

He came out of the room and picked up the suit- 
cases. 

‘Where do you want me to put these for you?” he 
was asking Mrs. Milburn as the two girls vanished up 
the uncarpeted steps. 

Marianna closed the door of Emmy’s bedroom be- 
hind her. 

“Can you keep a secret ?”’ she asked in a loud whis- 
per and Emmy nodded. She had kept many a secret 
for Marianna in her time. 

“Well, then, I’m going to be married to Jim to- 
morrow at four o'clock,” her cousin went on. Her 
eyes shone like black mirrors in the radiance of the 
candle that Emmy lighted and set on the dresser. “No 
church stufi—we’re going to hunt up some justice of 
the peace. But I want you to be with me. Be ready 
when I come at noon for the clothes, will you?” 

Emmy nodded, and for a minute the two of them 
stood with their arms tight around each other in the 
center of the little white room. With all their differ- 
ences, they always had been great friends, these two. 

A feeling of doubt that was almost like melancholy 
swept over Emmy. ‘Marianna, you’re sure this is 
the man for you? I couldn’t bear to see you unhappy. 
You’re sure about him?” 

Marianna shrugged her shoulders, her gaze on the 
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candle flame. ‘I’m in love with him,” she said simply, 
“and love is something you can’t struggle against. It 
just happens to you, you know, like dinner time or 
birthdays or headaches.” 

The dreamy look went out of her face, and her 
mouth set itself in a hard scarlet line. ‘‘Of course, 
Grandmother will never speak to me again, after to- 
morrow,” she went on. ‘‘She says so. She told me 
to-night that if I married Jim I need never set foot 
in her house again so long as I live. She’s always tried 
to run me, Emmy, but that’s all over now. I shall do 
as I please from now on.” 

She opened the white door and marched down the 
stairs. 


At ten o’clock Robb left and Emmy went out into 
the kitchen to her mother. She was sitting in her red 
rocker, and her needle flashed in and out of the pearl- 
gray chiffon stocking she was darning. 

“That was Frances Baldwin’s boy with Marianna, 
wasn’t it?” she asked, snipping off a thread. 

Emmy nodded. 

“You don’t suppose Marianna’s getting ready to 
elope with him, do you?” she asked. “It seemed very 
odd, her rushing in here with these things to-night and 
wanting them by to-morrow noon. I have a feeling 
that I ought to go down to the drug store and tele- 
phone your grandmother about it.” 

Emmy, sworn to secrecy, kept perfectly silent. 

“Still, I don’t suppose it would do any good if I 
did,” her mother’s voice ran on. ‘‘Marianna’s twenty- 
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two years old, and if she wants to get married it’s her 
own business. I’m sure I don’t know what to do.” 
She picked up another long silk stocking from the suit- 
case at her feet. 

“Nobody could stop me when I wanted to marry 
your father,” she said with a toss of her head, and 
Emmy had a fleeting vision of her as a young, defiant 
girl. 

“Everybody told me I was ruining my life—and just 
see how wrong they all were!” She was quietly tri- 
umphant. “I'd have ruined it if I hadn’t married 
him!’ She meant it with all her heart and soul, that 
was clear. 


The next afternoon at four o’clock Marianna mar- 
ried Jim Baldwin in a justice’s office on Lakeside 
Avenue opposite the courthouse. She married him 
with her hand clasped in his and a look of blind adora- 
tion in her proud face. 

When the short business-like ceremony was over she 
walked across the sidewalk to the green car with the 
smooth, light tread of a woman walking on clouds, and 
she scarcely seemed to see Emmy as she kissed her 
good-bye. Her face was as pale as the orchids on her 
shoulder, but the high, exalted look of a bride was 
in it. 

“You tell Grandmother that I’m the happiest 
woman in this state!’’ she said, and the car slid away 
from the curb, leaving Emmy feeling that in some way 
or other she had been a traitor to her grandmother. 

Her heart was like lead as she started up Sixth 
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Street with Jim Baldwin’s brother, Stewart, who had 
‘stood up” with him. He was older than Jim—about 
thirty, Emmy decided—and extremely handsome in a 
blond, lackadaisical sort of way. 

‘“T suppose we ought to go somewhere and cele- 
brate,” he said to Emmy. ‘Dinner or tea or some- 
thing—maybe a show afterward.” 

He seemed to take it for granted that Emmy would 
be pleased as Punch to go anywhere with him. His 
face was comic in its open-mouthed astonishment when 
she shook her head and left him. 

“No more of the Spaulding-Baldwin boys for me!” 
said Emmy to herself. 

She went straight to Prospect Street to break the 
news of the wedding to her Grandmother. But 
Rosetta, who came to the door, said she was not at 
home. 

‘“Matthew done drive her down to you-all’s house 
an hour ago, most nearly,” said Rosetta. ‘“‘She’s all 
broke up about something, sure!” 

It was dark when Emmy reached Flower Street. 
Just as she stepped from the Cedar Avenue car an 
automobile flashed past her. She had just a glimpse 
of her grandmother’s white, drawn face behind the 
shining windows. Then it was gone. 

Mrs. Milburn met her.at the door. 

“You knew about this, Emmy,” she said the instant 
she saw the girl’s face. Her blue eyes dropped to the 
tell-tale nosegay pinned on Emmy’s red slicker—the 
nosegay that Marianna had given her that afternoon 
because, she said, a maid-of-honour must have flowers. 
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“What could I do?” asked Emmy. ‘Marianna had 


made up her mind to marry Jim Baldwin, and some- 
body of the family had to stand by her. She made me 
promise not to tell until it was all over. What could 
I do?” She threw her small hands out helplessly. 

“Well, your grandmother’s heartbroken about it, 
anyway,’ Mrs. Milburn said, following her upstairs. 
“T never saw her like this before, Emmy. She just 
cried and cried this afternoon. Matthew showed her 
the marriage licence in this morning’s paper, and she 
came straight over here with it to me.” 

Emmy, feeling more guilty every minute, took off 
her coat and hat. 

“It’s so lonely for her there in that big gloomy 
house, she says,” her mother’s voice ran on. “Of 
course, Marianna never was at home very much, any- 
way, and goodness knows the house always was big 
and gloomy enough; but your grandmother was all 
broken up about Uncle Bill, anyway. And then this 
coming right on top of it ”” She sighed and shook 
her head. 

“T wanted her to stay here with us. I offered her 
Perry’s room. But she said she’d rather be at home 
in her own feather bed. And, of course she would 
miss her hot water and all her comforts ” Her 
voice stopped, and, looking at her, Emmy saw that 
tears were coursing their way down her cheeks. 

“She’s so little and old—my mother, Emmy,” she 
said unsteadily. ‘‘She’s so lonely there in that big 
barn of a place. Eighteen rooms, and all of them 
empty but the kitchen, now that Marianna’s gone. And 
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she’s had Marianna all her life. It’s like losing her 
own child, to lose her.” 

“T can’t be sorry for her,” said Emmy in a hard, 
bright voice. ‘With all her money, she could hire a 
companion who'd be with her all day long. She could 
hire ten companions if she wanted them! It’s her own 
fault if she’s lonely.” 
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On the last Friday in the month Emmy found her 
position. 

It was not a very good one, from her point of view. 
It was a stenographic job with the Harbison Brothers 
Paper Company, whose offices were in the Parks Build- 
ing, and it paid twenty-two dollars a week. 

“But it’s better than nothing,” she said to Robb that 
night, ‘‘and I suppose I was lucky to get it. Mr. Larch 
says the Harbison people are nice to work for.” 


On the first Monday in February Emmy started 
work for the Harbison Brothers Paper Company. 

She had set her alarm clock for six-thirty the night 
before, and it was pitch dark when she opened her 
eyes to the new day. The most important day of her 
life so far, she told herself, as she closed the windows 
of her room and stood shivering with cold and excite- 
ment on the bare painted floor. 

But early as it was, Mrs. Milburn was up ahead of 
her. Emmy heard her shovelling coal into the tem- 
peramental furnace, and three minutes afterward she 
came toiling up the stairs with a big teakettle of hot 
water in each hand. | 
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“More English country-house stuff, eh, Mother?” 
Emmy chaffed her, following her into the chilly bath- 
room. 

“Exactly so, Emmy!” Mrs. Milburn’s voice was 
brisk as she emptied the steaming water into the tub 
and spread a clean faded bathmat on the floor. 

She laid an outstretched hand over the hot-air 
register set into the wall. “I’ve been firing up Old 
Jumbo in the cellar, and he’ll be sending up some 
warmth pretty soon,” she said hopefully. She always 
spoke of the furnace as “Old Jumbo,” as if it were 
some unmanageable wild animal that she was training 
to behave. 

For a second Emmy’s heart gave a twist of pain as 
she looked at her standing there in her gingham dress, 
with a teakettle swinging from each of her chapped 
work-worn hands. Wasn’t it cruel to even think of 
leaving her? Wasn't it? 

“Just now when I’m starting to make some money 
and could help her,” she went on thinking; ‘“‘after all 
these years while she’s scraped and slaved to send me 
to school—to get me ready for this.” 

It was; it was cruel. No doubt about it. 

But a quarter of an hour afterward as she stood 
brushing her hair before the windows of her room, her 
mind changed once more. 

It was almost seven o’clock now, and along the 
eastern sky the silver-gray light of the dawn was show- 
ing. Against it the roofs of the houses across the 
street showed sharply black, like houses cut out of 
black paper. It was a beautiful sight. 
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But no matter how beautiful the winter dawn was 
in the sky, it always seemed murky and dirty down in 
the street itself. Along the narrow sidewalks, covered 
with slush and churned black mud, came the mill 
workers in their dark, sad-looking clothes, with their 
tin lunch boxes under their arms. 

And along with the last of them appeared a figure 
that she knew. . . . Robb. He was talking and 
laughing. Emmy could catch the sound of his voice 
as the wind tossed it up to her for an instant. 

““He’s just one of them, after all,” she thought, 
watching him throw away his cigarette and disappear 
into the employees’ entrance of the grim-looking old 
building. ‘“‘He’s in a better job than the rest of them, 
and he’s good and fine. But that’s his life—the mill. 
‘It would be my life if I married him, and if I stay here 
I will marry him.” No, she must get away from here. 
She must go her own way as she was planning to do. 
She mustn’t weaken now. 

She slipped into a black broadcloth dress of Mari- 
anna’s that Mrs. Milburn had made over into an office 
dress for her. It had a low square neck and above it 
Emmy’s skin was like creamy velvet. The parted 
waves of her red-gold hair were burnished with hard 
brushing. 

“T am nice looking,” said Emmy, bracing herself 
for the new encounter with life that waited for her 
that day. 

She went down to breakfast, wondering if good 
looks helped a girl in business or not. 

The kitchen of the little house was the warmest and 
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coziest room in it. And there, at one end of the long 
table under the windows Mrs. Milburn had spread a 
white cloth for Emmy’s breakfast. 

“T poached a couple of eggs for you,” she said as 
Emmy drained her little glass of orange juice. ‘I 
don’t want you to get into the habit of rushing out of 
the house on an empty stomach.” 

“No, Mother **” Emmy’s voice was full of ab- 
sent-mindedness. Her gray eyes were fixed on the 
grocer’s calendar that hung on the wall opposite her. 

Four pay days in February, she was reflecting. That 
meant almost ninety dollars before the first of March. 
It seemed like riches when she thought of it that way. 
“T can buy a coat on the fifteenth or so,’’ she told her- 
self comfortably, “and by the first of March I’ll be 
able to rent a room for myself somewhere, perhaps. 
By the second week, anyhow!” 

“You’re not starting now, are you?” her mother 
asked in amazement as she got up from the table and 
picked up the dowdy between-seasons coat that was 
hung on the back of a chair before the stove to be 
warmed for her. “Why, Emmy, it’s only half past 
seven! . . . You’ve a whole hour before you’re due 
at the Parks Building.” 

“T know,” Emmy said, jamming her gray hat down 
over her ears; “I know. But I can’t get there soon 
enough! I can’t wait to begin!’’ She began to pull on 
her galoshes. 

“T’ll run upstairs and get you a dollar,” Mrs. Mil- 
burn said. “You'll have to have some money for car 
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fare and hot coffee. I’ve put up a couple of sand- 
wiches for you.” 

As Emmy waited for her at the foot of the stairs, 
she heard her going into the clothes closet. ‘Praying 
for me, I suppose,” thought the girl impatiently. 

She called up the stairs and begged her to hurry 
down with the dollar bill. 

“Well, here goes my chick—out on the mill pond!” 
Mrs. Milburn said, coming around the turn of the 
stairs with the money in her hand. 

Emmy shook her head. “Your duckling, Mother. 
I can swim; you'll see!’ She fairly snatched the 
money in her impatience to be gone, and rushed down 
the street, leaving an unaired bed and a wad of pink 
flannel nightgown on the floor of her room upstairs. 


Before a week had gone by to the drip-drip of icicles 
on the window sills and the tick-tock of the office clock 
on the wall above Emmy’s desk, she began to feel as 
if she had been working at Harbisons’ for years. 

All day long she made out expense sheets and re- 
ports on the high cost of wood pulp from the Canadian 
woods. Sometimes she took dictation from Mr. Har- 
vord Harbison, a nervous blond young man who pulled 
at a sandy moustache while he gave her letters and 
never said ‘“Thank you.” 

‘““HYe’s the youngest of the three brothers,’? Miss 
Ingham, who had the desk next to Emmy’s, told her. 
“T’ve never seen the oldest one. He stays in New 
York most of the time. But the other one—Wells 
Harbison—wait till you see him!” 
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“Why should I wait until I see him?” asked Emmy, 
curious. 

“Well, just wait! You'll see what I mean,” Miss 
Ingham answered cryptically. 

She was a small black-eyed girl with short black 
hair that lay in scallops around her face like the hair 
painted on a China doll. Every hour or so she took a 
mirror, a lipstick, and a powder puff from the top 
drawer of her desk and carefully made up her little 
heart-shaped face. 

“You'd look wonderful if you’d have your hair 
shingled,” she told Emmy one noon as they walked up 
Euclid Avenue toward the Colonnade Lunch Room. 
Emmy bought a cup of coffee there every day to top 
off the sandwiches that her mother packed for her in 
the morning. 

After she had finished it and Miss Ingham had eaten 
her salad and reducing bread—thin as she was, she had 
a horror of fat—the two of them would stroll slowly 
back to the Parks Building, arm in arm, stopping to 
exclaim over hats and dresses and furbelows in the 
shop windows. 

Emmy enjoyed it all vastly—the big bright office 
with its green-shaded lights over the desk, the lunch 
hour with its stroll through the noisy hustling crowds, 
the end of the afternoon when she stepped out into a 
world of cold blue twilight flowering with lights. 

It was pleasant, too, to race for a street car and go 
home to kidney pie or an old English dish that Mrs. 
Milburn called ‘“‘baked faggots.” 


Sometimes, toward the end of the week, there would 
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be nothing but baked hash—a great deal of potato, 
which is cheap, and very little meat, which is expensive. 

“We're going to have ‘potato puff’ to-night,’ Mrs. 
Milburn would say, setting it on the table with an air 
of elegance. But it wasn’t “potato puff.” It was just 
plain hash, even if it was seasoned to the queen’s taste. 

Every night of late she had gone to Prospect Street 
to sit with Grandmother Pentland for an hour or so. 
Robb, who was like a son to her, took her there and 
went to bring her home an hour or so later. 

She worried constantly about Grandmother Pent- 
land. ‘She’s no more like the woman she was three 
months. ago than I’m like Mrs. Brainard,” she told 
Emmy one night when she came home. Mrs. Brainard 
was an enormous woman with arms like a blacksmith 
and a face like a large round cooky with two black 
eyes for raisins. 

Emmy was standing before the wavy old mirror of 
her dresser, rubbing cold cream into her flawless skin 
with its apricot flush along the cheek. Her gray eyes 
were like ice between their heavy fringes. 

‘‘T just can’t feel so terribly sorry for her, Mother,” 
she said. “I know she’s grieving about Uncle Bill’s 
dying and about Marianna’s running away from her. 
But trouble can’t be so awfully hard to bear in the 
middle of a great big house with an automobile in the 
backyard and two or three servants at your beck and 
call.” 

“And that’s another thing—Rosetta and Matthew 
are going to leave her on the fifteenth. They’ve saved 
a lot of money all these years, and now they want to 
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go back to San Antonio and settle down where it’s 
warm and comfortable,” Mrs. Milburn went on. 
“Rosetta’s had what she calls ‘the misery’ in her back 
all winter. . . . I’m sure I don’t know what your 
grandmother will do without the two of them. They’ve 
been with her since I was a little girl.” 

Emmy shrugged her shoulders under her pink 
flannel gown. ‘She can hire some more servants, just 
the way Harbison Brothers hired me,” she said. ‘She 
has plenty of money. You should worry about her!” 

Mrs. Milburn came and stood beside her. ‘Emmy! 
I don’t like to hear you talk like this. You seem to 
have a hard streak in you lately.” 

She picked up the little jar of cold cream with its 
gold-paper label. “And I don’t like to see you spoiling 
your nice skin with this stuff. You don’t need it, at 
your age, any more than a cat needs two tails.” 

Emmy lathered on some more of the cream. ‘‘Miss 
Ingham and all the girls at Harbisons’ use it,” said 
she. ‘It’s so dirty down town and there’s nothing but 
liquid soap in the girls’ dressing room. It just ruins 
your skin, they say.” 

The next morning, which happened to be Saturday, 
when Emmy put her sandwiches into her slicker pocket 
she found another small package there—a cake of 
white Castile soap wrapped in a clean washcloth. 

“T ran down to the drug store last night and bought 
it,’ Mrs. Milburn told her. ‘I don’t want you to start 
putting things on your face. I don’t want you to get 
that sticky look so many girls have nowadays.” 
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That day at noon Emmy was given her first salary 
envelope. Her eyes deepening and glowing, she tore 
open the flap and looked at the twenty-two dollars in 
crisp new bills. Her own money! 

On her way down to the dressing room on the floor 
below, she began to dispose of it mentally. 
‘Twelve dollars to be set aside for the new coat. Five 
to go to her mother for board. Five for herself. 

Miss Ingham was in the washroom, drawing on a 
pair of eyebrows with a brown pencil over the place 
where her own had been plucked. 

“Well, I think I'll run up the street to have my hair 
trimmed and my nails done,” she said, glancing at 
Emmy in the mirror that ran along the wall above the 
wash bowls. ‘“‘Why don’t you go with me? Honestly, 
you'd look a lot more kippy with your hair shingled. 
Your hat would fit better, too.” 

Emmy looked at the waves of burned-gold hair that 
showed under the brim of her gray felt hat. Yes, it 
would have more style if it were pulled down over her 
eyes the way Miss Ingham wore hers. Besides, why 
not try anything once? Short hair probably would 
give her the air of dash she thought she needed. 

She went with Miss Ingham to the beauty shop. 

It gave her an odd, half-finished feeling to see her 
shining hair lying on the white shelf and to run her 
hand over the clipped nape of her neck. 

“T don’t know whether I like it or not,” she said 
doubtfully. 

‘It’s very snappy,” Miss Ingham told her, running 
her shoe-button eyes over the shorn head. ‘You 
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looked as old-fashioned as Queen Mary’s hat before, 
if you ask me!” 

She glanced down at her wrist watch. ‘Don’t you 
want to drive down to Richfield with me and my boy 
friend?” she asked generously. ‘‘There’s a place to 
dance and have dinner down there, and it’s a lot of 
fun. We always go somewhere like that every Satur- 
day. It’s Field Day for us!” 

Emmy thanked her and said she had to go home. 

On her way out of the shop she stopped and bought 
a lipstick. She would just try it on her mouth to see 
how it looked. 

It looked very well, she thought, sitting in the corner 
of the Cedar Avenue street car, with her feet propped 
against the stove. 

Robb opened the door of the little yellow house for 
her. He had been reading by the fire. 

“Your mother and Dan have gone down town to 
meet your father,” he said. ‘‘Dan’s going to buy a 
new suit. . . . What have you done to yourself, 
Emmy?” 

His eyes went from her painted mouth to her 
shingled hair as she took off her hat and smiled up at 
him. He shook his head. 

“T don’t like you this way—I hardly know you,” he 
said slowly. ‘“‘You’re different.” He seemed to sense 
some change in her that was deeper than just the 
change in her looks. 

“T am. I am different,” Emmy answered. “I’m 
going to use lipstick and cut my hair and do anything 
else that I want to do from now on. You may as well 
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know it. I’m tired of being dowdy and old-fashioned, 
just as I’m tired of this house and this street, and it 
won’t be many more pay days before I’m out of it. So 
you won’t be annoyed much longer by my looks, Mr. 
Hollis!” 

She swept past him and up the stairs. 

At the landing she turned and looked back at him. 
He was still standing where she had left him, and he 
had raised his head to watch her go. 

“T’ve seen this coming for almost a year, Emmy,” 
his grave voice came to her. “It'll kill your mother if 
you leave her.” 

‘Oh, don’t you ever think it!” Emmy scoffed at the 
idea. “If a little thing like my going away could kill 
my mother, she’d been dead years ago. Just think 
what she’s lived through! Think how she works in 
this place, carrying ashes and coal and dishpans full of 
bath water up and down stairs, year in and year out, 
doing her own washings, never having a bit of help. 
And honestly, she seems to enjoy it. She thrives on 
ite 

“She won’t thrive on your going away,” said Robb 
in his quiet, stubborn way. ‘“‘It’ll kill her.” 

He knit his forehead as he often did when he was 
thinking hard. “You know, Emmy, your mother al- 
ways has made me think of the hardy chrysanthemums 
she raises out in the backyard,” he said in his clumsy, 
sensible way; “they keep on blooming—and then the 
frost comes and they’re gone like that!” 

Emmy went on up the stairs to her room. Her heart 
contracted with pain and fear for her mother. Then, 
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all at once, she became angry at the thought of what 
Robb had said to her. 

“He has no business talking to me like that!” she 
thought. ‘“He’s just trying to frighten me so I won’t 
leave. He’s trying to keep me here for himself !”’ 

At five o’clock Mrs. Milburn and Dan came home. 

“We missed your father. We were a little late,” 
she explained. ‘And he never likes to wait, you 
know.” 

Dan made a most impolite sound in his throat. 

“‘We were five minutes late! It was just five minutes 
after two when we got to the Public Square, and he 
was to meet us at two,” he said, scowling. ‘“What’s 
the use of trying to whitewash him, Mother? He 
stood us up and you know it. He never was near the 
Public Square.” 

He turned to Emmy, a look of fury and disappoint- 
ment on his square, freckled face. ‘I wanted to go 
down to that place on St. Clair Street where he plays 
cards,” he said tragically, “but she wouldn’t let me 
do it! I knew he’d be there, doggone it all. And 
here I am, supposed to take a girl to the high-school 
dance to-night!” 

Emmy thought of the twenty-dollar bill upstairs in 
the bottom of her purse. She thought of the coat she 
needed, and of the home of her own that she wanted 
with such a passion of wanting. 

And while she was making up her mind to give Dan 
the money, Robb settled the question. 

“Come on, kid,” he said, laying his big arm across 
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Dan’s shabby shoulder; ‘‘we’ll go for a gallop in the 
struggle-buggy. I want to talk to you, anyway.” 

An hour afterward he dropped Dan at the door of 
the house and went on up the street in his loose-jointed 
little car. 

Dan was wearing a new suit of gray tweed, and the 
old one was rolled up under his arm. 

“Robb let me take twenty-five smackers to pay for 
this,” he told his mother and Emmy. ‘He says I 
ought to buy my own suits with the money I make 
delivering stuff for the drug store. And he made me 
promise to keep away from the Humidor until I’ve 
paid him back his twenty-five.” 

“The Humidor?” asked Mrs. Milburn. The Humi- 
dor was a cigar store two blocks away on Cedar Ave- 
nue. “Well, you do smoke too much, Dan. You 
promised me you'd stop smoking until you finished high 
school—and you aren’t stopping it.” 

But that was not what Robb had meant. The Humi- 
dor was the haunt of a bookmaker, and Mr. Milburn 
and Dan went there very often to “play the ponies.” 
And Robb knew it. 


The twentieth day of March was the day that 
changed Emmy’s whole life. 

Just how completely it was to change it she did not 
guess that morning when she awoke to the drumming 
of rain on the roof and the splash and gurgle of it in 
the gutters. 

““My last day in this place!’ she thought, lying in 
bed with her hands clasped under her head. She was 
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filled with impatience to be away from the shabby, 
comfortable little room with its white-painted furni- 
ture, its white floor with its one small square of rug 
beside the bed, its snapshots of her mother in the 
garden and of Dan in his football togs. 

No one in the world knew that this was the day she 
had chosen for her going. She made up her mind to 
do it very suddenly and so quickly that no one could 
possibly stop her. 

“Mother will try, of course,” she said to herself as 
she bathed and dressed; ‘‘but I’m not going to listen 
to her. I'll just close my ears. I’m going through 
with this! It’s now or never!” 

Her plans were very simple. 

For a week she had been looking around for a fur- 
nished one-room apartment somewhere in a good 
neighbourhood. ‘‘No use going from the frying pan 
into the fire!’ she had reminded herself. 

On Thursday she had found one in the ‘‘For Rent” 
columns of the morning paper. That night she had 
hurried out to see it on her way home from the office, 
breathless with worry that someone else might have 
taken it. 

No one had, and it was just the sort of place she 
wanted—a comfortably furnished sitting room with a 
bed that let down from the wall, a dressing room no 
bigger than a packing case, and a kitchenette that was 
really just a little sink and electric stove set in a cup- 
board. It overlooked Gordon Park and the rent was 
forty-five dollars a month. 

The agent who showed it to her said that the couple 
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who were living in it were giving it up on Saturday at 
noon. 

“Tl take it,” Emmy had told him, and then and 
there she had bound the bargain with a ten-dollar bill. 

“All I have to do now is pack up my clothes this 
afternoon and ‘git,’’’ she thought, while visions of 
herself entertaining Marianna and Lovey and hosts of 
other people danced through her head. She could see 
herself sitting at the little gateleg table with candles 
and roses on it, serving coffee and sandwiches to gay 
crowds. The cost of coffee and candles and roses 
never entered into her dream to trouble her. She had 
twenty-two dollars a week, and she was nineteen. The 
future threw rosy pictures ahead of her like a magic 
lantern. 

She could see no bad omen in the gloom and dark. 
ness of the stormy March day and went singing down 
the stairs to a breakfast of buttered waflles in the cozy 
kitchen. 


That morning at eleven o’clock Lucille Ingham— 
they were Lucille and Emmy to each other by this time 
—came running back from the cashier’s cage in high 
excitement. 

“You'd better fluff out your hair and put on all your 
war-paint,” she said in her quick, breezy way. ‘‘Wells 
Harbison’s in the big office! I just saw him, and the 
good word is that he’s going to be here for the next 
two or three months while Harvord’s in Europe.” 

Lucille was very polite and respectful to the men 
from whom she took dictation—Harbison and Jones, 
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the sales manager—but behind their backs she called 
them “Harvord” and “Jonesy.” 

She took her little make-up box from her top drawer 
now and vanished with it in the direction of the stairs 
and the girls’ dressing room. 

A half hour later Emmy saw a man in gray clothes 
come out of Harvord Harbison’s office. She knew 
that he must be Wells Harbison even before Lucille 
let out a stealthy ‘“‘Psst!” to attract her attention to 
him. 

She understood, the minute she laid eyes upon him, 
why Lucille had said “Just wait ’til you see him!” 
almost two months before. 

He was well worth seeing. Tall and broad- 
shouldered, with close-cropped blond hair that looked 
sunburned, as if he had been under a Southern sun all 
winter. His skin was bronzed, too, so that his collar 
gleamed upon his neck like snow. 

His coat gripped his neck and shoulders in a way 
that suggested the iron muscles under it, and he walked 
with an athlete’s swagger. 

The only thing that Emmy did not like was his eyes. 
He looked her straight in the face as he came across 
the wide office, and they were as cold a gray as the ice 
that lay upon Lake Erie below her window. But when 
he shook hands with her they lighted up. 

It came to her as she said ‘“‘How do you do?” that 
the glow of intensity in them was an offering to her 
beauty. They made her conscious of herself as she 
never had been before—of the smoothness and warmth 
of her skin as she flushed, and of the smallness of the 
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hand that she put in his hand for a second. She knew, 
in some way, that he was noticing these things about 
her, too. 

She found herself wishing, all at once, that he knew 
that her great-uncle had owned this building and that 
she wasn’t just a girl who worked for him—that her - 
mother’s people were every bit as proud and pros- 
perous as he looked. And yet she was glad that she 
was working for him in this office, too—— 

The telephone on her desk rang and she sat down 
to answer it. The agent for the apartment building 
overlooking Gordon Park was on the wire to tell her 
that her one-room suite would not be empty until the 
next day at noon. He was sorry. 

“Oh, I’m sorry, too,” said Emmy. When she hung 
up the receiver and looked around, Mr. Wells Harbi- 
son was gone. The office seemed empty and dull with- 
out him although he had not been in it more than three 
minutes. 

“Didn’t I tell you he was a wonder?” asked Lucille, 
closing her desk. “I’m getting off at eleven-thirty 
to-day. My boy friend and I are going to drive down 
to Mansfield and back. His folks live down there. 
We always have a great time when we go down.” 

As she said, Saturday was always Field Day for her. 


It was a day for visitors at the little yellow house. 
When Emmy came hurrying back through the puddles, 
Lovey’s little automobile stood in the wet street, and 
the three little McMylers had taken refuge in it from 
the rain. | 
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‘“Noah’s ark!’ they shrieked happily at Emmy. 
“Johnstown flood!” 

Fortunately for them, Lovey had her back to the 
bay window of the sitting room. She was lolling in 
Mr. Milburn’s easy chair, blowing blue clouds of 
cigarette smoke at the ceiling when Emmy walked in. 

“Hello, Sweet Sing!’ she greeted Emmy in her little 
lilting voice that could be so hard and metallic. “How 
nice to see you looking so well and blooming. Work 
seems to agree with you. You must be like Perry. 
He’s never happy unless he’s grubbing at something. 
He works all day at the office, and then he wants to 
come home and draw pictures all night, too. Where 
are you working, Emmy?” 

““Harbisons’,” said Emmy shortly. 

Lovey took another cigarette from her small blue- 
and-gold case while Grandmother Pentland watched 
her with strong disapproval written in every carved 
line of her old face. 

“The best friend I had when I went to Miss Hinch- 
cliffe’s school down in Virginia was a girl named Daisy 
Charteris,” said Lovey, puffing away. 

“You’ll pardon me, but that smoke is making me 
ill, Lovey,’ Grandmother Pentland broke in sharply. 

Lovey put out her cigarette by screwing it against 
the polished leg of the center table. 

“T was going to say, Emmy,” she said without a 
glance at Grandmother Pentland, “that Daisy Char- 
teris married a man named Harbison.” 

“Was his name Wells Harbison?” asked Emmy, 
hoping that it was not. She had thought of practically 
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nothing but Harbison’s face and his voice and the way 
he had looked at her, all the way home from Bash’s 
Grocery Store. 

Lovey shook her little head with its waves of mar- 
celled hair—‘curly maple’ hair, Grandmother Pent- 
land called it in the bosom of the family. 

“T think not,” she said slowly. “I couldn’t go to 
her wedding because I came down with measles just a 
week before—and I was to have been a bridesmaid, 
too. But we wrote to each other for a couple of years 
and it seems to me I used to address her letters ‘Mrs. 
H. W. Harbison.’ Let me think m 

“What difference does it make?” Grandmother 
wanted to know. “Do you ever see Marianna—either 
of you? I hear she’s back in town.” 

The girls shook their heads and said ‘‘No.” 

“Well, she’s back—staying at the Baldwin’s country 
place down at Brecksville.” Grandmother had her 
own sources of information always. “If you do see 
her tell her I don’t want to see her.” 

She did want to see her, of course. Her old face, 
with its high nose and its firm chin and imperious eyes, 
was full of misery as she sat drinking her weak tea 
and staring at the pink coals in the grate. 

“There are lots of Harbisons in the world,” Emmy 
was thinking; “I hope it isn’t mine who’s married to 
Daisy Charteris.” 

She never had thought of Harvord Harbison as 
“mine,” although she had known from the beginning - 
that he was a widower. 

Lovey got up and went to the door of the kitchen 
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where Perry was in secret conference with his mother. 

“Come along, you,” she called. ‘If we're ever 
going to get to that matinée, we’ll have to shake a leg! 
Now, do come, Perry!” Exasperation crept into her 
voice. 

“Whatever were you two talking about so long?” 
she demanded suspiciously as they came into the dining 
room. 

Emmy noticed that the lines across her mother’s 
forehead and at the corners of her gentle mouth 
looked deeper than usual. Evidently the conference in 
the kitchen had not been along pleasant lines. 

“We were talking about you, my dear,’ Mrs. Mil- 
burn said, and put her arm around Lovey’s silk-covered 
shoulders. 

But Lovey drew away from her. She shot an accus- 
ing glance at her young husband. “You've been telling 
her about last night!” 

Perry shook his head, but she paid not the slightest 
bit of attention to him. Her eyes were on Mrs. Mil- 
burn now. 

“He told you about our quarrel, didn’t he?’ she 
asked, and all the pale blond beauty in her face went 
down before the fury that came into it. 

“Parading our private disagreements in front of 
everybody ”” she was beginning again in a tone of 
high scorn when Mrs. Milburn stopped her. 

Her soft voice drowned out Lovey’s shrill angry 
one: “He did nothing of the kind, Lovey! He’s been 
telling me that he wished you'd leave your father’s 
house and go into a little home of your own some- 
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where. He’s been asking me to use my influence with 
you. Lovey, don’t you think perhaps you’d both be 
happier if you did have a place of your own?” 

Lovey’s eyebrows all but disappeared under the 
stiff waves of her hair. ‘And do my own work, and 
sit and darn socks at night while Perry gets out his 
drawing pencil and forgets I’m alive?” she asked. 
“Oh, no! Not while I can stay with my father and 
mother. I can play three-hand bridge with them at 
night anyway, to keep from going crazy with loneli- 
ness !”’ 

Perry, leaning against the old walnut sideboard, was 
frowning perplexedly. “Lovey, we went to three 
parties last week,” he said mildly, “‘and you know I’m 
doing my best to learn bridge. But it makes me feel 
lowdown to live with your mother and father. I like 
to pay my way, and your way now that we’re married, 
dear ze 

“Well, you'll never be able to do it on sixty dollars 
a week!” his wife told him airily. ‘So you'd better 
pass up your works of art and try to make some real 
money with my father!” 

A dark flush spread over Perry’s face. “I work nine 
hours a day for your father,” he said, ‘‘and all I ask 
is to be let alone for two or three nights a week, so I 
can try to do something decent.” 

Lovely scorned him. “ ‘Something decent,’” she 
mimicked him. “Old pictures of buildings and bridges! 
Who wants to look at such trash ?” 

Suddenly a new wave of fury swept over her face. 
She had caught sight of the little McMylers sitting in 
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her automobile. ‘‘Well, will you just look at that!” 
she cried, as if she were exclaiming to herself. ‘The 
nasty little brats!” 

Then she turned and ran out of the house, snatching 
up her hat and coat as she ran. The McMylers saw 
her coming and they jumped out of the car and dashed 
away as fast as their little legs would carry them. 

Lovey got in, and from the dining room window 
Emmy saw her lean forward in her seat and start the 
motor. 

She drove away! 

The silence she left behind her seemed to grow and 
breathe in the little house like something that has a 
life of its own. Even the fire had stopped its cheerful 
crackle. 

Grandmother Pentland’s voice broke it, coming 
from the sitting room where she sat listening: “Perry, 
you'd better come and live with me. I'd be glad to 
have you. That house of mine is like the grave 
lately.” 

For a minute the three people in the dining room 
were speechless with surprise. An offer like this from 
Grandmother Pentland! 

Then Perry walked into the sitting room and stood 
beside her, his hands in his pockets, looking down at 
her. 

“T’]l never leave Lovey unless she kicks me out,”’ he 
said slowly; ‘I might want to—but I couldn’t.” 

He dropped down on the piano bench, staring out 
into the street, all wet and shining with the rain. 

“And, anyway,” he went on, measuring his words, 
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‘Gf I did leave her, I think I’d come back here. I 


haven’t any money-——and it’s better for the poor to 
stick to the poor.”’ He dropped his hands on the yel- 
low keys of the old Steinway. It was a movement of 
hopelessness and defeat. 

Grandmother went over and sat beside him on the 
piano bench. 

“Do you pay the Sinclairs any money for yourself 
and Lovey?” she asked, and Perry nodded. 

“Yes, but it doesn’t begin to pay for us really,” he 
said. “Living in that big house with a lot of servants 
and every kind of luxury—lI feel like a pensioner every 
time I put a mouthful of food into my mouth or step 
into Lovey’s car. No man with any self-respect could 
live that way. We've got to get out. She’s got to live 
on what I make. Lord, I gave up college to go to 
work, and what good did it do? She won’t let me 
support her. She wants to stay right where she is— 
to live her own life with me tacked on to it like the tail 
on a kite.” . 

“Do you care for her a great deal?” Grandmother 
wanted to know all about this, as she always wanted 
to know about everything that happened. 

She pried into people’s hearts, just as she had a way 
of prying into their affairs. She was simply without a 
sense of privacy and a regard for other people’s feel- 
ings. No door was safe against her. 

Perry only nodded his head now, by way of answer. 
He got up suddenly, kissed his mother on the top of 
her head, and went out into the rainy street. 

“IT suppose he’s gone to hunt up that little wax doll 
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and apologize to her,’’ Grandmother Pentland said 
acidly. 

But Emmy and Mrs. Milburn knew that, in all like- 
lihood, he had gone tearing down through the parks 
to the lonely lake shore to work out his problems for 
himself. 

“T hope he doesn’t catch cold,” Emmy heard Mrs. 
Milburn murmur to herself. 

“I’m sure I’d be very glad to have him come and 
stay with me for a while,’ Grandmother Pentland 
said, going back to her flowery chintz chair. 

She turned her old face to Emmy. “I want you to 
come back to the house with me this afternoon when I 
go,” she said. “I shall never stay in that place alone 
all night.” 

“Why don’t you stay right here?’ Mrs. Milburn 
asked her. ‘You could have Perry’s old room. It’s 
all clean and the bed’s made up, and you know how 
welcome you are here always.” 

Grandmother Pentland shook her head. “Tl go 
home,” she said with decision. “On Monday I'll call 
up the employment bureau and get some new people 
into the house. Maybe I’ll have better luck this time.” 

‘“‘What was wrong with the people you just had?” 
Emmy asked. ‘How did they all happen to leave you 
at the same time?” 

Grandmother shrugged her black silk shoulders. 
“‘Well, I made the mistake of hiring a whole family— 
a father, a mother, and a daughter.”’ She began her 
story: 

“This morning the girl—Sophie, her name was— 
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came to me and told me she would have to have more 
money than I was paying her. And, as it was, she was 
getting fifteen dollars a week for making a few beds 
and flirting a feather duster around the upstairs 
rooms! So I told her she wouldn’t get another nickel 
out of me. Servants aren’t much good, anyway, now- 
adays, and after they get a raise they aren’t any good 
at all. They begin to think you can’t do without ’em! 
I just sailed down into the kitchen and told them all 
they could leave when their week was up on Tuesday. 
And a half an hour later they walked out of the house! 
I owe them for four days, of course. But I shall never 
pay them a cent!” 

Mrs. Milburn’s eyes were thoughtful as she picked 
up her mending basket with its eternal mound of stock- 
ings and socks to be darned. 

“Fifteen dollars a week for making a few beds,” 
she said, musing. ‘My, but I wish somebody would 
give me fifteen dollars a week for doing the upstairs 
work in a house.” 

She laughed, but she meant what she said next: “If 
I didn’t live so far from Prospect Street I’d ask you to 
give me that job, Mother.” 

‘“‘Run up and get ready, Emmy; I must go,” Grand- 
mother Pentland ordered in a dry tone. Then, just as 
Emmy was on the threshold, she began to cry. Her 
head with its crest of snow-white pompadour went 
down into her hands and her shoulders heaved. 

“Tf Bill were alive I could go to his house!” she said 
brokenly. ‘But he’s gone, Marianna’s gone, and 
young Bill doesn’t want me. He’s never been near me 
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since he came home * Her words ended in long 
shuddering sobs, as her daughter Rosy’s arm went 
around her. 

“T want you, Mother,” she said comfortingly. 

“But it’s not Mother she wants,” thought Emmy, 
who saw things very clearly at times. ‘‘She’s crying 
about the people who don’t really care for her—Mari- 
anna and young Bill.” 

Those were the people Grandmother Pentland 
missed and wanted! The rich, selfish, carelessly cruel 
people who were The Family—and not the lowly Mil- 
burns. 

Emmy’s heart was full of bitterness toward her 
grandmother as she went down on her knees in her own 
room and began to pack her old straw suitcase. 

“But we’re all she has left,’ she said to herself, 
‘‘and it serves her right! She’s always treated us as 
if we didn’t belong to her, and now we’re all she has to 
turn to, in her trouble. She knows who her real family 
is now!” 

All the bitterness and the hurt of years seemed to 
well up in her as she packed the suitcase. 


Mrs. Milburn came up the stairs. Her eyes were 
red and she was patting them with her handkerchief. 

She looked down at the straw suitcase. Then she 
knelt down and began to take out some of the neatly 
folded stockings that Emmy had just put into it. 

“My dear child, you don’t need eight pairs of stock- 
ings!’’ she said practically. ‘And four princess slips 
—Why, Emmy, you’re going to be gone only two 
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nights. A change of underthings and a nightie are all 
you need. Get that little brown bag from my clothes 
closet. I'll pack it for you.” 

Emmy scrambled to her feet and drew a deep 
breath. With her hands behind her back and a thick 
lock of gold hair fallen over one eye, she faced her 
mother, looking very young and very resolute and very, 
very frightened, now that her moment was upon her. 

“I’m not coming back!” she said breathlessly. 

‘What are you talking about?” asked her mother, 
getting to her own feet. ‘‘What nonsense is this, 
Emmy Milburn?” 

“T’m not coming back, I say. I’ve taken a flat of 
my own,” Emmy said, still breathless. She could feel 
her heart plunge in her breast. This was worse than 
she had expected it would be. 

‘A flat ja 

“Of my own!’ Emmy finished the sentence for her 
mother. “I’ve rented it and I’m going to move in on 
Monday morning when I leave Grandmother’s house. 
I’m going to lead my own life, and nobody’s going to 
stop me! You just jangle me all up by talking to me. 
My mind’s made up and that’s all there is to it.” 

Mrs. Milburn did not answer her. She just stood 
in the middle of the little white room with her eyes 
growing wider and wider in her face that was like a 
fading pink rose. Her hands, discoloured by the grime 
of months and months of furnace-tending, twisted in 
the folds of her starched white apron. 

In the stillness the sound of the alarm clock ticking 
away the minutes was like hammer strokes. 
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“If she’d only say something,” thought Emmy, “or 
cry.’ She hadn’t expected her mother to be pathetic 
like this. She had expected her to storm and argue— 
to lay down the law. 

“T’ve got to get away, Mother. Can’t you see?” 
she appealed to her. “I can’t ask anybody here. Not 
even the people from the office. I can’t have any 
friends—and I want friends, I want friends. I want 
some fun. I’ve never had any—you know it, Mother! 
Why, just look at this place!” 

With one hand she swept aside the sash curtains 
that hung like frilled white petticoats in the window. 

Outside Flower Street was gray and black in the 
rain—the colours of poverty and desolation and sad- 
ness. The McMylers, small and dirty and neglected, 
danced about in their outlandish winter garments. 
Mrs. Brainard, looking like some character out of a 
London slum, came slip-slopping down the street with 
a half-bushel basket of potatoes in her hand. The 
yellow feet of a chicken protruded from a bag under 
her arm. 

“Tt’s selfish of you to try to keep me here!’ Emmy 
cried. ‘‘Selfish—selfish! You have to stay. You’ve 
done for yourself, but I haven’t. And I won’t stay! 
I tell you I won’t.”” She began to cry wildly and to 
throw the eight pairs of stockings back into the straw 
case. 

“Selfish?” Mrs. Milburn’s voice came at last. 
“Selfish, Emmy? Emmy, I’d lay my life down for you 
children ye 

“T don’t want you to lay your life down for me!” 
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Emmy was hysterical now. “I just want you to let me 
live mine in my own way—my own way!” She stood 
at her dresser and swept all her little toilet articles into 
a towel. She stuffed the towel into the case. 

“But you’re only nineteen years old. You can’t live 
by yourself, a little bit of a girl!” All the pathos was 
gone from Mrs. Milburn suddenly. “Emmy, this is 
the time you need your mother. So many men in the 
world—so many men who aren’t good men. Emmy, 
I can’t let you go. [Id do anything before I’d let you 
go.” 

For some mysterious reason a vision of Wells Har- 
bison flashed through Emmy’s brain. His eyes, and 
the way he had looked at her. 

“I’m going,” she said. ‘I never can have any 
friends in Flower Street. I never can bring anyone 
here—anyone I want to know. Remember what hap- 
pened to the Friday Club the day they came?” 

She never would forget that, she told herself. She 
never would forget the things that Jim Baldwin had 
said to her the day he had met her down town and told 
her why he had lied to her about his name. 

Oh, no! Those were things that had left a scar on 
her forever. She never would forget them, no matter 
how high she rose above Flower Street! And she was 
going to rise! Let anyone try to stop her, now! 

Mrs. Milburn turned and went out of the room. 

Emmy heard her cross the bare painted floor of the 
hall, heard her go into her own room at the front of 
the house and shut its door behind her. 

‘‘She’s going to pray.” Emmy knew that. ‘‘She’s 
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going to ask God to keep me here. But if she knew 
what was right for me, she’d ask Him to let me go!” 

Grandmother Pentland’s voice came up the stair- 
way: “What’s happened up there? Are you all dead 
—or what?” 

Then there came the sound of Mrs. Milburn’s door 
opening. 

She stood on the threshold of Emmy’s room for a 
moment, and over the withering roses of her face had 
come a change—the calm bright look that she always 
brought with her from the sanctuary of the clothes 
closet with its tiny window that faced the east. Emmy 
knew that look. 

“You wait here a minute, Emmy,” she said, and 
then as if she were repeating a message from some- 
one: “This is going to be—all right.” 

She went down the stairs that she had covered with 
so many coats of white paint . . . the wooden hill. 

She was gone many minutes. The early dusk came 
down through the rain, and lights quivered like fireflies 
in the windows of the woolen mill. Three blocks 
away came the rumble of the New York flier on its 
way to the coast. 

The voice of the McMylers’ mother wailed through 
the storm: “Child-ren! Get in here! Get in here, 
Neddy, or I'll warm your pants for you! Get in here, 
all of you!” To Emmy, listening as she packed her 
things, it sounded like the voice of Flower Street, 
itself. Discouraged and without hope or happiness. 

She picked up her suitcase and a paste-board hatbox 
and started down the stairs. 
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As she reached the landing, Mrs. Milburn started 


up. “Go back to your room, I want to talk to you,” 
she said, and Emmy dragged her luggage up the steps 
again. 

Her mother closed the door and stood with her frail 
shoulders pressed against it. 

“T’m not going to lose you,” she said quickly. 
“We're all going to leave together! We're going to 
move into your grandmother’s house as soon as we can 
get out of here.” 

Emmy dropped down on the bed behind her, 
thunderstruck. 

“You don’t mean it! It can’t be true!’’ she gasped. 
“That big house—oh, Mother, it’s a miracle!” 

Mrs. Milburn shook her head with its smooth and 
shining brown hair. 

“Tt’s no miracle, Emmy,” said Mrs. Milburn briskly. 
‘* “Ask and it shall be given you. Knock, and it shall 
be opened unto you. Seek, and ye shall find.’ I’ve 
said that to you before, Emmy.” 

She went down the stairs. 


Chapter Seven 


MMY never knew what promises or pleas her 

mother had made to Grandmother Pentland on 

that rainy Saturday in March. She never found out 

just how she had worked the miracle. But, as the last 

days of the month went by she began to see that she 
had made her certain promises without any doubt. 

“Dan, you'll have to learn to use the side door at 
your grandmother’s house,” she would say when the 
boy came bounding into the hall of their own little 
yellow house. ‘She'll never let you track up her fine 
rugs with your muddy shoes.” 

On the last Saturday in the month while she and 
Emmy were wrapping their dishes in old newspapers 
and packing them away in barrels, she let another cat 
out of the bag. “‘It’ll be child’s play—keeping a few 
bedrooms in order,” she said as if to herself, and then 
stopped abruptly and flushed. 

‘‘What do you mean?” asked Emmy. 

“‘Well—I told your grandmother I’d never let her 
keep an upstairs maid while I was in the house,” she 
said without meeting Emmy’s eyes. She bent over and 
pretended to be very busy in the bottom of the barrel. 

“I’m going to do the mending, too,” she ran on 
cheerfully. ‘There won’t be much, and I used to be 
able to do Marianna’s without any trouble. I’d be 
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ashamed not to do any work around the house, when 
we're paying your grandmother so little toward the 
household expenses.” 

Well, that was fair enough, thought Emmy. 

“T hope Father will not have any of his ‘neuralgia’ 
spells,” she said, ‘“‘after he gets into Grandmother’s 
house.” 

“‘T’m sure he won't,” Mrs. Milburn answered, with- 
out the flicker of an eyelash. ‘“He’s been very much 
better lately.” 

He had. Ever since he had heard the great news 
that they were all going to live in the big red brick 
house on Prospect Street he had been a model of good 
behaviour. 

“Yes, we'll give up our home,” he had remarked 
graciously, “‘and go to live with the Old Lady. It’s 
the least we can do.” 

“You'd think he was doing her a favour,” Emmy 
had said to herself, wishing that Perry were at home 
to enjoy all this. 

On Sunday night Robb came down to the house to 
say good-bye. He was very blue. 

‘“‘Aren’t you silly, Robb?” Emmy asked him as they 
sat side by side on the burlap-covered piano bench. 
““Anybody’d think we were going to the North Pole 
instead of just over here on Prospect Street. We shall 
see each other just the same.” 

He shook his dark, handsome head. ‘“‘It’ll never be 
the same again,” he said. “I’m not going to Mrs. 
Pentland’s house very often. She doesn’t like me, and 
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I’m not so thick-skinned that I can’t see it. . . . No, 
I’ve lost you, Emmy. You're changing.” 

He looked up and as his eyes met hers something 
hard and cold in her seemed to melt—some indiffer- 
ence toward him that had been growing within her 
ever since the day Wells Harbison walked into the 
Parks Building office of the company. 

“Robb, I'll never change toward you,” she said. 
“No matter who comes into my life, you’ll always be 
the very best friend I have in the world, outside my 
own family. Why, no matter what trouble I was in, 
I think I'd come to you first with it, Robb Hollis.” 

They shook on that quite solemnly. 

“Emmy, you’ve always had a home,” Robb said, 
“so you don’t understand how I feel about your all 
going away from here. Even before I knew you 
people I used to walk past this house every day and 
look for the snow-white curtains and the geraniums 
in the front window. I used to watch for your mother 
when she was out sweeping the sidewalk or weeding 
the flowers in the front yard. She always was just the 
kind of mother ”” He choked up. 

To Emmy it was dreadful to see him this way. A 
surge of pity swept through her and her heart ached. 
She put her arms around him and held him close—not 
as a woman holds her lover, but in the beautiful and 
tender way that a mother holds her child. 

Dan and Mr. Milburn, on their way home from a 
picture show, came up the front steps and looked curi- 
ously through the curtainless windows as they unlocked 
the door. 
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Emmy and Robb sprang apart. 

“Well, well, no lights in here!” Mr. Milburn said, 
coming to the door. “I think we'd better have some 
lights.” 

The notion of his daughter, Emmy, having a sweet- 
heart had always been distasteful to him. She was so 
young. . . . And besides, a daughter was the one 
to stay at home and be a comfort to her parents in 
their old age, he always said. ‘““Time enough for 
Emmy to marry when Mother and I are lying over in 
Woodland Cemetery,” he would say sometimes. 
“She'll be about sixty then, if luck’s with us, Mother.” 
He was a great humourist. 


On Monday morning before Emmy left for the 
office, the movers were at the house. 

The furniture was to be stored away in a warehouse, 
and it was all padded with burlap and wrapped with 
heavy gray paper. But Mrs. Milburn could tell what 
each piece was as the men carried it past her into the 
van. 

With an old sweater of Perry’s around her shoulders 
she stood on the porch watching them. ‘There goes 
my pie-crust table,” Emmy heard her say; “‘and that’s 
Emmy’s little white bed.” 

In one corner of the bare and empty sitting room 
were the few odds and ends that she was going to take 
with her to Grandmother Pentland’s big house: a 
basket filled with her red geraniums in pots, the Dying 
Gladiator, Mr. Milburn’s blue tobacco jar, and the 
thermos jug that always stood on his bedside table. 
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He drank great quantities of water—especially after 
his attacks of neuralgia. 

“T’ve given your doll’s tea set to the McMyler chil- 
dren, Emmy,” she said. “They saw it and wanted it, 
and I didn’t have the heart to say ‘No’ to them, poor 
little things. . . . I hate the thought of leaving 
them.” Her blue eyes became misty and her face 
crumpled up as if she were going to cry. 

‘Mother, I do believe you’re unhappy about leaving 
this horrible little place,” Ernmy said to her. ‘‘You’re 
doing it for me—and it’s breaking your heart.” 

“Not mine!” her mother answered with such 
staunchness that Emmy believed her. ‘‘No; I’ve 
thought it all over. If we stayed on here, I should be 
paying rent to Jim Tello, and I don’t believe I’d enjoy 
that very much. You see, Emmy, I was engaged to 
marry Jim Tello before I met your father.” 

Emmy’s eyes popped open. “You were!” She 
could hardly believe it. “Don’t you often feel sorry 
you didn’t marry him when you see him sail by in his 
big car? T’ll just bet you do!” 

“And I'll just bet I don’t! Emmy, I shouldn’t even 
have answered a question like that. Of course, I’m 
not sorry! Why should I be sorry when I’ve got a 
man like your father?” 

Emmy kissed her and started off to work. At the 
foot of the street she turned for a minute and gave it 
a long resentful look. “TI hope I never set foot in you 
again!” she addressed it, feeling that she was parting 


_ with an old enemy. 
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By the middle of April the Milburns were all settled 


in four small rooms at the back of Grandmother Pent- 
land’s house—the small plain rooms that had been the 
nursery when Rosy and Mark Pentland were babies. 

“If I’d suspected that we were going to be poked 
away like this, over the garage, I should never have 
come here,’ Mr. Milburn, on his dignity, remarked 
when he saw them. ‘‘We have given up our own com- 
fortable home, and we’ve made the sacrifice for noth- 
ing, it seems to me.” 

But his wife showed him the little sewing room next 
door to their own room, and pointed out to him that 
they could be just as cozy there on a chilly spring eve- 
ning as ever they had been in the little yellow house. 

She had had the Dying Gladiator wired for electric 
light, and had set it on the center table with Mr. Mil- 
burn’s blue-glass tobacco jar and detective magazines 
beside it. She had pulled an armchair up beside the 
table and set his house slippers on the floor beside it. 

In the crimson-velvet and solid-mahogany desert of 
the house the little sewing room became an oasis of 
cheer and comfort. Even Grandmother formed the 
habit of coming in sometimes to play a melancholy 
game of solitaire on one end of the table before she 
trotted off to bed. 

The family never sat downstairs in the stuffy mag- 
nificence of the library or the old-fashioned parlour 
with its red plush furniture, its black marble mantel- 
piece, and its grand piano that had been closed and 
locked ever since Uncle Bill Parks’s death. 

For Grandmother Pentland let them “now, right 
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from the beginning, that she did not want them there. 
On their first evening in Prospect Street she made it 
perfectly clear to them that their place was in their 
own quarters overlooking the backyard and the car- 
riage sweep. 

“Well, I think I'll look over the papers for a while,” 
she had said, rising from the table at the end of a New 
England boiled dinner served by the new butler. “T’ll 
see you people later—upstairs.” And with that she 
had swept into the parlour with a great rustling of 
black taffeta skirts, closing the door sharply behind 
her. 

Every night at nine o’clock she would send for Mrs. 
Milburn to help her get ready for bed, to bring her a 
glass of warm milk, and to read her to sleep. 

About twice a week three of her old friends—Mrs. 
Brett, Mrs. Derby, and Miss Bunts—came in to play 
a rubber or two of bridge with her in a tiny card room 
behind the library. On those nights Mrs. Milburn 
stayed up until eleven o’clock, when she served them a 
lunch of sandwiches and weak hot tea and then helped 
her mother upstairs to bed. 

Grandmother Pentland seemed to lean on her a 
great deal these days, except in those rare moments 
when she became her old war-horse self again and 
made some quick sarcastic remark that was like the 
sting of a whip. 

“She makes a regular body servant out of your 
mother. I don’t like it,’ Mr. Milburn complained to 
Emmy one night when they sat in the sewing room. 
“This was a fool move if ever there was one—to come 
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here to live. Your mother does the work of two 
servants around here, and we pay board besides. But 
we're treated like a lot of hangers-on.” 

Emmy knew that, in all probability, they were pay- 
ing very little board money to Grandmother Pentland. 
She began to see that it really was Mrs. Milburn who 
was paying their way in the house. 

As her father said, she did the work of two servants. 

She planned the meals and went to market for the 
food. She did all of the upstairs work. She did all 
of the mending and took care of Grandmother Pent- 
land’s black taffetas and velvets as if she were her 
lady’s maid, besides waiting hand, foot, and finger on 
the old lady herself. She counted the things that came 
up from the laundry and put them away in the lav- 
ender-scented closets of the linen room. 

“Mother, you work like a slave in this house, don’t 
you?’ Emmy asked her one night when she came in to 
kiss her and tuck her into bed as she always did. 
“Father says you work harder here than ever you did 
at home, and he’s right. You do—and it hurts me to 
think that you’re doing it for me.” 

“Oh, fiddle-faddle!. What work is there in making 
a few beds and looking after your grandmother? It’s 
just child’s play to me,’ Mrs. Milburn answered. 
“Just child’s play!” 

She turned at the door on her way out of the room. 
“You’re happy here, aren’t you, Emmy?” she asked 
anxiously. 

Emmy was happy. 
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Just to be out of Flower Street was a joy in itself. 
And besides, she had a brand new interest in life. 

By the middle of April she was so deeply infatuated 
with Wells Harbison that he coloured all her thoughts 
from the time she opened her eyes in the morning until 
she closed them at night. 


And in the middle of April there came a Saturday 
of sunny blue skies, racing clouds, and warm high 
winds—a day that seemed to have been stolen from 
the golden heart of summer time. 

“If this isn’t a day for buying a straw hat, there 
never was a day for it,” Lucille Ingham observed when 
the noon-tide whistles began to blow and she locked up 
her desk for the week end that was her Field Day, as 
she called it. ‘‘Remember the spuzzy little red turban 
we saw yesterday? JI think I’ll go and catch it this 
noon. Want to go along?” 

For a week she and Emmy had been window-shop- 
ping up and down Euclid Avenue from the Public 
Square to Twenty-second Street, during their lunch 
hour. 

“Yes, I saw a black hat that I’d like for myself,” 
Emmy said, and began to lock up her own desk; ‘“‘and 
some gun-metal choker beads with a sapphire clasp.” 

It seemed wonderful to her that she could go out 
into the shopping district and buy these things for her- 
self. The things she had always wanted: chiffon-silk 
stockings, beads, high-heeled slippers, pert little satin 
turbans that were as smart as they were sleazy. Things 
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that belonged just to her, as Marianna’s old clothes 
never had seemed really to belong to her. 

She had seventeen dollars left for herself every 
week after she had given her mother the five dollars 
for her board, and seventeen dollars were untold riches 
to Emmy who seldom had had seventeen cents. 

As she passed Wells Harbison’s door that Saturday 
noon it opened and he came out. He stopped her, 
pulling his watch from his pocket. 

“Going to lunch, Miss Milburn?” he asked, and 
Emmy answered that she was, in a voice that was much 
more calm than she. 

“Will you try to be back here at one?” he asked. 
Then: “I’ve some letters to get out, and Miss Dunlap 
is gone.” Miss Dunlap was his secretary—a sandy- 
haired, high-nosed spinster of middle age. 

With a wildly beating heart Emmy ran down to join 
Lucille in the dressing room. 

“Mr. Harbison wants me to take some letters for 
him this afternoon!” she said, ‘‘and I’ve got to be back 
here at one, so we'll have to hurry.” 

“Watch your step,” said Lucille briefly, slangily, 
and straight to the point. 

‘What do you mean?” 

“Watch your step,” Lucille repeated, flufing cream- 
colored powder all over her little sharp-featured face. 
“Wells Harbison has a perfectly good secretary of his 
own to take down his letters e 

‘‘She’s gone home!” Emmy broke in. ‘‘He said so.” 

Lucille raised her darkened eyebrows. ‘He could 
have kept her to-day if he’d wanted to,” she said in her 
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worldly wise way. “He knew he had those letters to 
get off. The last morning mail came in at eleven 
o'clock.” 

She swung around from the long mirror above the 
bowls, and faced Emmy suddenly. 

“Listen, Emmy Milburn; I’ve worked around offices 
a lot longer than you have, and it never does a girl any 
good to make eyes at her boss. The smartest thing 
she can do is to stick to her job, and oh 

“Don’t you talk like that to me!’ Emmy interrupted 
her again. “I haven’t made eyes at Mr. Harbison!” 

“Oh, yes you have.” Lucille calmly contradicted 
her. ‘Maybe you don’t realize it, but you do it every, 
time he comes into our office. You never take your 
eyes from him.” 

Emmy gave her a withering glance in the mirror as 
she pulled Marianna’s old gray felt down over her 
hair. She picked up her handbag, and started for the 
door. 

Lucille shrugged her shoulders. “All right, don’t 
speak to me if you don’t want to!” she said. “But I’m 
just trying to be a friend to you. You don’t even know 
whether Wells Harbison is married or not. Nobody 
around this place does.” 

Emmy slammed the door of the dressing room be- 
hind her and walked across the Public Square to the 
hat store with her chin up and her cheeks burning with 
indignation. Of course, Wells Harbison was not mar- 
ried! He had told her how few people he knew in 
town and what a lonely life he led only a few days 
before when he had met her in the elevator and walked 
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with her as far as the Square where she caught her 
street car. He had even asked her how she spent her 
evenings, and she had been walking on air ever since. 

It was only ten minutes to one when Emmy stepped 
into his big luxurious office on that Saturday afternoon. 
She had bought the gun-metal choker beads and the 
black hat, and she was wearing them. 

“T ought to take the hat off,”’ she had told herself in 
the dressing room, ‘“‘but it’s so becoming iM: 

Harbison was sitting at his desk waiting for her. 
'As soon as she sat down with her pad on her knee he 
got up and began to walk up and down the long room. 
He always walked when he was dictating anything, 
with his hands clasped behind his back. 

At the end of twenty minutes he finished, and Emmy 
went out to her own desk in the outer office to type the 
letters. When she took them back for him to sign, he 
had his hat and cane on the desk before him. 

“Pll walk down to the corner with you, Miss Mil- 
burn,” he said, picking up his pen, ‘‘and we'll drop 
these into the mail chute on our way.” 


“Look here,” Harbison said when they reached the 
street; “it’s almost two o’clock. But you’ve had your 
lunch, haven’t you?” 

Emmy shook her head in its new hat of straw and 
satin. “No,” she said; “I bought this hat this noon, 
and I didn’t have time for a bite.” Was he going to 
ask her to have lunch with him? Was he? .. . 
Could this be the beginning of things? Of friendship 
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with this tall, important, and wholly fascinating man, 
who had rarely been out of her thoughts for days? 

“My car’s up here in a garage on Thirteenth 
Street,” he said. “If you haven’t anything to do this 
afternoon we could go and get it, couldn’t we, and find 
some place to lunch out in the country? That is, if 
you'd like to. This certainly is no day to spend in 
town, is it?” 

“No!” said Emmy, as if she were out of breath. 
She felt all at once as if she were a glass goblet, and 
that all the sunshine of the rare day was pouring itself 
into her. 

Happiness that was two thirds excitement made 
her mute as she walked along beside Harbison to the 
garage where he kept his car. It was a huge black 
roadster, bristling with glass shields for dust and wind, 
and shining with nickel trimmings. It was seldom that 
Emmy rode in automobiles, and just to be in this one 
was itself an adventure. Her gay deep eyes shone as 
they never had shown before when she and Wells 
Harbison rolled out of the cool twilight of the garage 
into the hot sunshine again. 

“Where shall we go?” he asked. ‘‘Which way— 
east or west ?” 

‘“‘Anywhere!”? Emmy laughed recklessly. She was 
filled with the spirit of adventure that afternoon, and 
would have set off for the Farthest Isles if he had 
asked her to go. 

“That’s the proper holiday spirit,” said Harbison, 
laughing back at her with a gaiety that matched her 
own. 
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| As he swung his car into Chester Street a sudden 
gust of wind tore Emmy’s new little turban from her 
head and tossed it into the middle of the road. An 
automobile, flashing past them, ran over it. Another 
came just behind it and did the same thing. 

“Oh, my brand new hat!” wailed Emmy. With a 
touch of her father’s extravagance, she had paid 
twelve dollars for that hat! 

Harbison stopped his car and ran to pick it up. He 
brought it back to her—a muddy, battered pancake of 
a hat. 

“I’m afraid you'll never be able to wear it again,” 
he said with a grin. ‘You ought to teach your hats 
not to play in the street.” 

“T haven’t had it long enough to teach it anything,” 
Emmy said in despair. “I just bought it this noon. I 
paid twelve dollars for it, and now just see it! It 
looks like a mud puddle. Well, we'll just have to go 
back for my old hat, won’t we? [ left it at the office.” 

Harbison got into the roadster. “I want to show 
you a hat,” he said shortly. 

In Thirteenth Street was a little French hat shop 
that Emmy had passed time and time again. It was 
one of those expensive little shops that display one hat 
in the show window as a jeweller might display one 
perfect diamond. 

“La Mode chez Augustine” was written upon the 
window in bright gold letters, and Emmy had won- 
dered dozens of times what the French word chez 
meant when she passed the place. 

Harbison drove his car straight to La Mode chez 
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Augustine and stopped before the door with its 
shirred-silk curtain. In the window was a gray-blue 
hat; a hat that was just the colour of Emmy’s eyes. 
It was trimmed with two tiny Mercury wings of the 
same soft blue. 

“TI never look at women’s clothes,” said Harbison, 
turning off his motor, “but I passed that window this 
morning on my way to the office and noticed that hat— 
because it’s the color of your eyes, I suppose. It’s 
your hat. Let’s go in and look at it, shall we?” 

Emmy refused to budge. 

“T can’t afford a hat like that,” she said firmly, and 
she shook her head with its uncovered mop of red-gold 
hair. 

“But you don’t even know the price of it.” 

“T don’t have to know the price of it,” Emmy an- 
swered bluntly. ‘I can see the shop, can’t I? I never, 
never could afford a hat that came out of a shop with 
French words written all over it like that!” 

Harbison roared with laughter. Then he sobered. 
“Took here, I really owe you a new hat, Miss Milburn. 
I spoiled the other one, turning that corner so fast 
back there. It was my fault that it blew off your 
head.” 

Emmy remained stubborn. “It’s the wind that did 
it, and you know it, Mr. Harbison,” she said. ‘Please 
let’s go back to the Parks Building for my old hat. I 
don’t mind wearing it, really.” 

Harbison made a movement of impatience. ‘“‘Sup- 
pose I do buy that hat for you? I owe it to you, and 
what difference does it make, anyway? Money’s not 
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such an important thing, and I’d be buying myself a 
lot of pleasure along with the hat. Please, let me get 
it for you.” 

All of Emmy’s pride—the pride of the Parkses and 
the Pentlands—rose up within her. It showed itself 
for an instant in the flash of her eyes and the proud lift 
of her little chin. “I’m sorry, but I couldn’t think of 
taking a hat from you,” she said coldly. 

The car backed up and turned into Chester Street. 
On the curbstone at the corner stood an Italian flower 
vendor, his face swarthy and dirty above the freshness 
of violets and jonquils that he held out in his hands 
to passers-by. 

Harbison drew up beside him. ‘‘You’ll let me spend 
fifty cents on you, won’t you?” he asked Emmy good- 
naturedly, and when she nodded he bought a little 
nosegay for the lapel of her coat. 

“Td rather have these anyway,” fibbed Emmy, who 
would have loved to have the hat. 

She leaned back against the tufted leather cushions 
and watched the crowd walking along the sidewalks. 
She noticed that some of the women she passed looked 
at her enviously. . . . Ah, this was something like 
it! To be rolling smoothly along in this wonderful 
car with a man who thought no more of buying a hat 
that cost as much as she earned in a week than he 
thought of paying a half dollar for a little bunch of 
spring flowers. 

As the great car sped along the shore of the lake 
through Edgewater Park she thought of the dozens of 
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times when she and Robb had bumped over this same 
road in the gasping, snorting struggle-buggy. 

And when Harbison swung the roadster between the 
gate posts of a fashionable inn called the House of the 
Seven Gables late that afternoon she couldn’t help 
thinking of the barbecue sandwiches and “‘hot dogs” 
that she and Robb had bought along the road some- 
times, and of the lunchbox filled with Mrs. Milburn’s 
hard-boiled eggs and bread and butter that they had 
shared, sitting on the grass of some grove or meadow 
last fall. 

She thought, too, of the khaki-coloured shirt that 
Robb had worn on those jaunts of theirs, and of the 
times when the struggle-buggy had broken down com- 
pletely and they had had to wait for some Good Sa- 
maritan automobile to come along and tow them to 
the nearest garage. 

And then she looked at Harbison in his well-made 
gray clothes, at his beautiful and expensive car, and at 
the House of the Seven Gables that did not look like 
a tavern at all but like somebody’s luxurious country 
house. . . . She sighed. 

The dining room was dark and low-ceilinged, and a 
wood fire crackled in the grate near the little table 
where they sat. On shelves along the wall there were 
pewter jugs and Indian Tree china platters, and the 
windows were hung with printed linen curtains of old 
rose and powder-blue and lavender. Outside bright 
banners of sunset flamed along the sky above Lake 
Erie. 


“T’m having a good time—I wonder if you know 
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it,’ Harbison said as they sat waiting for the chicken 
and wafiles that he had ordered. 

Emmy had not known it. She had been afraid he 
was bored all the afternoon as she chattered to him 
about a thousand things: music that she loved and 
moving pictures and Lucille Ingham and the beauty of 
the drive along the cliffs above the lake. He had 
barely answered her. 

But now in the warm shadowy room that they had 
all to themselves, he leaned forward, arms on the 
table, and began to talk to her eagerly as if he were 
saying things that he had been waiting to say for a 
long time. 

“Tt means a great deal to me to be here with you 
this afternoon,” he said, and then he called her by her 
first name for the first time. ‘‘Emmy.” 

Emmy looked quickly away from him. She could 
feel herself growing red, and she felt as if she were 
shaking from head to foot so that he could see her 
tremble. She began to notice the most absurd details 
of the room—the way the red sunset was reflected in 
all the water bottles on the tables, the one-eyed parrots 
in the linen curtains, the tiny scratch on the leg of the 
table next to theirs. 

“I suppose you know I like you tremendously,” Har- 
bison’s deep, quiet voice was saying now, and it seemed 
to come to her from a long way off. “I think I must 
be in love with you,” it ran on. “But whatever it is, 
it’s been coming on since that first Saturday when I 
walked into the office and saw you sitting at your 
desk.” 
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The waitress brought in the flowered-china bowls of 
chicken noodle soup and a glass dish of stuffed olives 
and radishes. She set them before the silent pair at the 
table and tiptoed out into the pantry once more. There 
she watched them from the crack of the swinging door. 

“Are you hungry?” Harbison asked, and without 
meeting his eyes Emmy shook her head. Her appetite 
had deserted her the last few minutes. 

“Then let’s get out.”” Harbison took a cigarette 
from a gold-and-platinum case and lighted it. 

He laid a five-dollar bill upon the table, and he and 
Emmy went out into the pale-blue dusk, to the great 
disappointment of the romantic waitress. 

They rode a long way in silence. Emmy, in her 
corner of the seat, never took her eyes from Harbi- 
son’s clear-cut profile. Seen thus, he was much better 
looking than he was full face. His eyes were so cold 
a blue, and he had a way of narrowing them that 
Emmy never had liked somehow—a way that always 
made her think of Uncle Bill Parks’s eyes. 

““He’s in love with me,” she kept thinking, and the 
thought made her breath come thick and fast in her 
throat. It was a disturbing thought—that this man 
for whom she worked had been in love with her ever 
since she had been working for him. This man, with 
his paper mills and his easy manner that only a back- 
ground of wealth can give, with his foreign car and 
his platinum-and-gold cigarette case! . . . The 
thought flashed into Emmy’s mind that the wife of a 
man like Wells Harbison could meet a man like Jim 
Baldwin on more than an equal footing. She could 
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hold her head up anywhere in the world. She could 
have almost anything that her heart desired or her 
pride dictated! 

But, after all, he had said only: “I think I must be 
in love with you.’ He hadn’t been quite sure of him- 
self, and there was something baffling in his silence 
now. 

They were halfway home when he put out his gloved 
hand and drew Emmy’s hand under it on the rim of 
the steering wheel. “We'll talk about this again,” he 
said. ‘Not to-night. There are some things I’ve got 
to think out, Emmy.”” And Emmy wondered what he 
could mean. She drew her hand from under his after 
a minute or two. It made her uncomfortable to have 
it in his, somehow. 

At half-past eight they turned into Prospect Street, 
and Emmy felt a glow of satisfaction as they slid to a 
stop before Grandmother Pentland’s red brick house. 

‘What if I'd had to drive into Flower Street with 
him!” she said to herself with a shudder, thinking of 
the night when Jim Baldwin had taken her home to the 
little yellow house. 

“Do you live here? In this house?” Astonishment 
sounded in Harbison’s voice as he looked up at the 
dwelling place of his twenty-two-dollars-a-week stenog- 
_ rapher who could not afford an Augustine hat. 

“It’s my grandmother’s house,’ Emmy said simply 
as she stepped out of the car. ‘‘We live with her. 
Thanks for this afternoon—it’s been lovely. Good- 
night.” 

“Good-night.” Harbison held her hand. For a 
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second she thought he was going to say something 
more to her. Then suddenly he let her go and started 
his car. 

“Good-night,” he said again and drove away. 

And that was how things began between them. 


Emmy stood on the front porch and watched his car 
go smoothly down the street between the lamp posts. 
It turned the corner. Not until then did she leave the 
front porch and go around to the side door. 

Grandmother Pentland had asked all the Milburns 
to use the side door. It saved the Aubusson carpet in 
the front hall, so she said. 

She was having her regular Saturday night bridge 
game with her three old cronies. Emmy could hear 
the sound of voices and high cracked laughter as she 
passed the closed door of the little card room on her 
way upstairs. 

Dan was all alone in the sewing room, deep in a 
murder story. 

““Where’s Mother?” asked Emmy. 

“Robb came for her and they went for a drive. 
They went down to Flower Street, I think,” the boy 
answered without raising his eyes from his book. 

““Where’s Father ?” 

“Ask me something easy,” said Dan, making a 
mocking and disrespectful noise in his throat. “Play- 
ing cards down in the ‘hole in the wall,’ I suppose. 
That’s where he usually hangs out.” 

As Emmy walked into her bedroom a familiar sound 
came floating up through the opened windows that 
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looked out upon the carriage sweep—‘‘Clackety-clack 
—errrmp!” It was the struggle-buggy toiling up the 
driveway. It stopped on a long thin wheeze and a 
kind of rusty sob. 

A moment later Mrs. Milburn and Robb came softly 
up the back stairs from the kitchen. 

Emmy heard them go into the sewing room. They 
spoke to Dan and then Mrs. Milburn came down the 
hall. She tapped upon Emmy’s locked door. 

‘“‘Robb’s here, dear,” she said. ‘‘He wants to see 
you.” 

‘“T don’t want to see him, though,” thought Emmy, 
her mind still filled with the image of Wells Harbison 
—his voice, and the way he had looked at her through 
the darkness as he started off in the great shining car 
that had been made for him in France. 

“All right,” she called indifferently. 

“Robb drove me down to Flower Street,’ her 
mother said when she opened the door. ‘Some people 
have moved into our house, and they must be Tartars. 
All my bridal-wreath bushes—my bushes that I’ve had 
for so long—were smashed against the fence! I could 
have cried when I saw them. And the dirtiest curtains 
were hanging in the windows! The place isn’t any 
more like our old home than chalk’s like cheese.” 

She actually had been crying. Her eyes were still 
pink around the lids, and there was a hint of tears in 
her gentle voice. 

‘What do you go down there for?”” Emmy asked 
impatiently. “I shouldn’t think you’d ever want to 
see that dump again, now that you’re out of it at last!” 
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were alone. 

Emmy’s eyes widened. ‘For that horrible place? 
Robb, you’re crazy!” Emmy told him. ‘Besides, this 
is really her home. She was born right here in this 
house.” 

He shook his dark head. ‘The yellow house is 
home to her all the same, Emmy, just as it’s home to 
me,” he said. “It always will be home to me as long 
as there’s a sliver of it standing, and I never go past it 
without wanting to walk up the front steps and knock 
on the door.” 

His eyes, steady and steadfast, met Emmy’s above 
the pink-shaded Gladiator lamp. There was a sec- 
ond’s pause. 

Then he told her his great news. 

“Emmy, I’m buying the little yellow house,” he 
said. “It’s all settled. Mr. Tello’s going to give me 
five years to pay for it.” 

Emmy stared at him. Behind him, like a frieze on 
the walls of the sewing room, she seemed to see the 
woolen mill and Flower Street with its swirls of brown 
smoke, its grime, and its poverty. 

“What are you going to do with it?” she wanted to 
know. ‘‘You’re not going to live in it, are you?” 

He nodded. That was exactly what he was going 
to do. ‘Fix it up and live in it,” he said cheerfully. 
“Tt’s the only place on earth that ever has seemed like 
home to me, and I’d rather own it than own the Taj- 
Mahal. Besides, it’s near the mill ” He broke off 
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on a deep, husky note, and came around the table to 
her. 

He put his hands on her shoulders, turning her so 
that she had to face him. She looked up at him, and 
his nearness filled her with the vague, aching longing 
and weakness that it always did unless she fought 
against it. 

She fought against it now. ‘‘Let me alone, Robb,” 
she said irritably. 

His hands tightened on her shoulders. ‘Emmy, 
everything’s so—so sort of footless and empty with- 
out you,” he said quickly and jerkily. “I want you 
back. ue 

She knew that he was going to ask her to marry him 
again. And she had his answer ready for him before 
he put his question into words. 

“Well, ’'m not coming back, so just keep on wish- 
ing for me all you want to!” Her voice had a ring 
like precious metal. “I’m not going to be ‘Sally-in- 
our-alley’ for anybody, Robb Hollis. You’ve known 
all along just how I feel about Flower Street. I’ve 
told you and told you that I’d rather be dead than 
living in it, and then, by jinks, you buy the yellow 
house and ask me to settle down there! You must 
think I don’t know my own mind. But just let me tell 
you that I do! And I’m through with Flower Street 
and everything that goes with it, forever and ever!” 

“Including me,” said Robb. 

“Yes, including you!” Emmy wrenched herself 
away from him then, and walked around to the other 
side of the table. 
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“You don’t have to do that; Emmy,” Robb said, 
and a flush went over his face. ‘I won’t touch you if 
you don’t want me to.” Without taking his eyes from 
her, he picked up his cap and turned to go out. 

“But just keep this in your mind: if ever you need 
me and the house, we’re there,”’ he finished. ‘‘We’re 
there—for you.” 

That was just it. He was so everlastingly “there,” 
waiting for her, that the thought of him was no longer 
exciting and thrilling to Emmy. It was only when he 
was near her that she felt his strong attraction. And 
she missed him because he had been a part of her life 
for a long time, she told herself. 

“Tl never need the yellow house, Robb,” she told 
him airily. “I may need a lot of things before I die, 
but the yellow house will never be one of them.” 

She heard him go down the stairs; not the kitchen 
stairs, but the front stairs. He opened the front door 
and went down the front steps. Then the struggle- 
buggy began to pant and wheeze and cough. It started, 
just as Emmy began to think it never was going to 
start. 

The oddest melancholy swept over her as she 
listened to the sound of it dying away on the still night 
air. 

“T haven’t a thing in the world to be blue and sad 
over,” she thought. But she was both sad and blue, 
nevertheless. 

Mrs. Milburn came back into the room. 

“T declare, I don’t believe Dan ever would wash his 
head if I didn’t hold him and pour the shampoo soap 
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over his head,” she said, rolling down her sleeves and 
buttoning them. She sat down beside the table and 
drew her mending basket toward her. 

“Well, Emmy,” she said, her tone changing, “‘Perry 
and Lovey have separated at last.” 

“Left each other?’ It was hard for Emmy to 
believe. 

Her mother nodded as she filled a darning needle 
with gray cotton and picked up a sock. 

“Yes, they have, I’m sorry to say. Perry came here 
to tell me about it this afternoon. They had a quarrel 
about some dance or other, and Lovey told him to get 
out of the house. . . . I told him he should never 
have gone there in the first place. He should have 
had his own home even if it had been only two rooms 
in an attic.” 

‘Where is he now?” asked Emmy, trying to picture 
Lovey and her Pomeranian dogs and her wardrobe in 
two rooms in an attic. 

“He’s down in Flower Street—at Mrs. Brainard’s 
boarding house,” Mrs. Milburn said. ‘He had to go 
some place where he could live for next to nothing, 
because he didn’t have very much money. Naturally, 
he’ll never go back to the Sinclair Company now.” 

““What’s he going to do?” 

Mrs. Milburn put her head to one side with that 
quick bird-like movement of hers. ‘“‘Well, I'll tell you 
what I advised him to do,” she said. “I told him to 
live down there for a month or two and do all this 
drawing that he’s been wanting to do for so long. 
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He'll never be happy until he tries it, and I have a 
feeling that he’ll make good. I’m sure he will.” 

She picked up a magazine that lay beside her on the 
table and began to turn its leaves. ‘Just look here,” 
she said when she found what she was looking for. 
“See these pictures of Chicago buildings? They aren’t 
half so good as some of the things that Perry does, are 
they?” 

Emmy did not know. Music was the art that she 
understood—or half understood—and loved. 

“Well, they are better—Perry’s drawings—whether 
you say so or not!”” Mrs. Milburn answered for her, 
closing the book. “I’ve told Perry that he ought to 
finish up some of the pictures that he was doing months 
ago—the dry docks and the art museum and that pic- 
ture of the High Level Bridge—and take them down 
to New York to this magazine. It might buy them, 
and it would start him off on the career he wants. The 
only one he’ll ever be successful and happy in, I’m 
sure.’ AQ little smile flickered over her mouth. “If 
he’s successful Lovey will take him back. I told him 
so.” 

“How do you know?” asked Emmy. 

Her mother shrugged her frail little shoulders. 
“You'll see,” she said, snipping off a piece of wool. 
you lice.” 

The door of the room was flung violently open and 
Grandmother Pentland stood on the threshold, look- 
ing more like herself than she had looked in months. 

“There’s a man downstairs to see your beautiful 
Charlie!’ She fairly snapped the words out of her 
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mouth. ‘‘He’s a tailor from Cedar Avenue, dowa 
near Flower Street somewhere, and he’s trying to col- 
lect a bill for some clothes that Charlie had made 
fifteen months ago. Fifteen months ago! It’s criminal 
to let a bill stand that long!” 

Mrs. Milburn reddened and then went white. She 
had been trying to pay a bill at Bash’s grocery, too, 
and Grandmother had found out about that the day 
before. 

Grandmother had no patience with people who 
couldn’t make both ends meet. She always had had 
plenty of money to pay her own bills, and she made it 
perfectly clear that she thought anybody who did not 
do it must be slip-shod, careless, and mildly criminal. 

“T don’t know what ails you people, Rosy!” she said 
now with indignation. “The way bill collectors come 
to this house makes me begin to think you all must be 
a lot of dead-beats. I don’t like to speak of it, but 
you haven’t paid me your board this week, either— 
not all of it, at any rate. It’s not losing the money 
that I mind; it’s the principle of the thing!’ She was 
strong on principle, always. 

Mrs. Milburn got slowly up from her chair. “‘T’ll 
have to go down and see this man, I suppose,” she said, 
and Emmy could see that she was trying to pull herself 
together. ‘‘Mother, you couldn’t lend me a five-dollar 
bill for him, could you? Charlie will pay you when he 
gets home, I’m sure.” 

“Well, I’m not sure, if you are!” Grandmother 
Pentland’s thin firm mouth became thinner and more 
firm. “TI shan’t lend you a five-cent piece for him. He 
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gets himself into these messes, and he can get himself 
out of them, for all of me. J’m not his banker!’ With 
her flounces rustling like leaves in autumn, she turned 
on her common-sense heel and went downstairs to 
finish her bridge game. 

“IT wish you hadn’t asked her for any money, 
Mother. I have the five dollars for my board, you 
know,” Emmy said, and Mrs. Milburn took it without 
a word and hurried downstairs to the long-suffering 
tailor from Cedar Avenue. 


Mr. Milburn did not come home that night. 

He did not come home until ten o’clock the next 
morning when the family were at breakfast in the 
dining room with its silver-white tablecloth, its bub- 
bling percolator, its piled-up fruits, and its air of 
gloom. 

He made no attempt to explain or justify his ab- 
sence. He simply breezed in, carrying a string of fish 
which he handed solemnly and silently to Finch, the 
new and unsmiling butler. The family could think 
what it liked about him—that was his attitude. In his 
own mind he doubtless thought that they would pic- 
ture him as having spent the night alone on Lake Erie 
catching fish. 

Mrs. Milburn’s unquenchable gaiety was quenched 
for once. She broke up her toast, carefully buttered 
each piece, then carefully laid each one down again. 
Her eyes lifted, dropped, then lifted once more and 
met Emmy’s in a look of utter wretchedness. 
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Grandmother, remote as 2 dowager Empress, drank 
her tea in awful silence. 

Presently Mr. Milburn laughed. It was a strained, 
shaky sound. 

“Well, Rosy,” he said to his wife. ‘I lost my job 
yesterday. I lost my job. Had it twenty-five years, 
and now it’s gone.” 

He looked down at his empty plate and spread out 
his hands to show how empty they were. . . . Every- 
thing gone. 

It was Grandmother Pentland who answered him in 
a voice that sounded like the tinkle of ice in a frosted 
pitcher. ‘‘And you’ve been out celebrating your mis- 
fortune, haven’t you?” she asked him. And then: 
“What are you planning to do, now that you haven’t 
any salary?” 

Mrs. Milburn’s hands were clenched at the edge of 
the table. 

‘Please don’t talk to him now, Mother!” she begged 
in a whisper. “He’s not—dquite himself.” It was the 
nearest she had ever come to admitting the truth about 
her husband. 

If Grandmother Pentland heard her she gave no 
sign of it. 

“T should think you’d come to your senses pretty 
soon, Charlie Milburn!” she rapped out at him. 
“Here you are, facing old age without a job! With- 
out anything, so far as I can see, but a lot of debts! 
Who do you think’s going to take care of you when 
you haven’t any money? If you think I’m going to, 
you’re barking up the wrong tree! Because I’m not!” 
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Mr. Milburn turned his bloodshot eyes to his 
daughter Emmy. 

“Emmy’ll take care of her daddy in his old age. 
Won’t you, daughter?” he asked thickly. 

“Hah! You won’t have any old age if you keep 
on doing what you are doing!” Grandmother Pentland 
told him darkly. 

Then he looked at her. 

“And what am I doing, Madame Pentland?” he 
asked. He was very dignified. He laid down his fork 
and waited for her answer with a great show of 
patience and politeness. 

It came. 

She told him what nobody before had told him 
about himself. She told him what he was sure nobody 
ever had known about him. 

“You’re drinking yourself into the grave. That’s 
what you’re doing!” she said deliberately. Her old 
voice quavered, but it carried force with it all the same. 

Mr. Milburn pushed back his high carved chair. 
He looked at his children and his wife. ‘You heard 
what she said to me, Rosy?” he asked pathetically. 
“You heard it, children ?” 

“Yes, and I’ve something more to say to you,” 
Grandmother Pentland went on. And then she told 
him all the things that she had been thinking about him 
for twenty-six years. 

She told him that he had ruined the life of her 
daughter Rosy. She told him that he had spoiled the 
lives of his three children. And she wound up by 
telling him that he had completely wrecked himself. 
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“But you're not going to spoil my life, Charlie Mil- 
burn!” she said, bringing the flat of her jewelled hand 
down upon the table so that the dishes jumped. 
“You’re not going to disgrace me by staggering up 
Prospect Street at ten o’clock Sunday morning with a 
string of fish in your hand! You’re not going to have 
an army of bill collectors coming to my house, let me 
tell you. . . . You can right-about-face now, and I 
don’t want you ever to set foot on my doorstep again, 
so long as I live! Understand?” 

Her nostrils quivered and a white look came around 
her pinched lips as her anger mounted. She was in a 
towering rage. 

Mr. Milburn stood up. Once more he spread his 
hands to express the emptiness of everything. 

“‘We should never have come here, Charlie,” his 
wife told him. “You said it was a mistake, and it was. 
Oh, my dear. ’” She went to him, and put her arms 
around him. She held him close as if she wanted to 
shield him from everything that could hurt him or 
touch him. ‘We should have stayed where we were 
happy, shouldn’t we? In our own little house.” 

He did not answer her. He pushed her gently away 
from him, picked up his hat from the floor under his 
chair, and put it on at a swaggering angle. Swaying 
a little, he walked out of the house and down the side- 
walk past the large high-roofed houses and wide lawns 
of Prospect Street. 

In the dining room the silence was like a pall. 

Grandmother Pentland broke it. ‘Please remem- 
ber one thing, Rosy,” she said. “I didn’t ask you to 
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come here. You wanted to come, and don’t forget it! 
I knew it was a mistake—I knew it would never work 
out. But I let you come anyway, because of Emmy. 
And this is the result!” 

She went upstairs and locked herself into her sitting 
room. 

“Where will we go now, Mother?” Dan asked 
cheerfully. ‘‘Back to Flower Street ?” 

Mrs. Milburn nodded. Her face was still ashen, 
and her blue eyes looked unnaturally big and bright in 
it. “Robb’s bought the yellow house,” she said dully, 
“T suppose we can rent it from him. And the furniture 
is in storage. We'll take it out.” 

Dan grinned. “Gosh, I'll be glad to get back,” he 
said, popping a whole boiled egg into his mouth. ‘“This 
place is a regular vault. I don’t dare whistle in it or 
call up a girl on the ’phone—and Emmy can’t even 
open the piano. We have to sneak around to the side 
door as if we were the hired help———”” He stopped for 
a moment while Finch brought in a rack of fresh toast. 

“If we'd stayed here much longer I’d have run away 
and joined the navy,” he added when the man was 
gone. “I certainly can see now why Marianna ran 
away and married that sap of hers. Anything must 
have looked good to her after living with Grand- 
mother all her life.” 

His mother gave him a disapproving look. ‘Now, 
Dan, that’s not fair. Marianna was perfectly happy 
here,” she said, and then she gave a long deep sigh. 
“T wonder where your father’s gone.” 

Dan snickered. ‘‘He’s gone some place where 
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there’s something doing. You can bet your last dollar 
on that,” said young Dan. 
The day wore on. 


Mrs. Milburn did not go to vespers in the after- 
noon. She sat upstairs in the sewing room reading her 
St. Thomas a Kempis, and lifting her head in a listen- 
ing attitude whenever the telephone rang. 

At five o’clock Emmy heard her grandmother come 
out of her room and telephone her three old card-play- 
ing friends to ask them to have supper with her. Her 
voice sounded brisk and cheerful, as if the quarrel had 
filled her with new life. 

Finch went to get the three women in the limousine, 
and at seven he served them with cold chicken and 
fruit salad in the card room. He laid supper for Mrs. 
Milburn and Dan and Emmy on the dining-room table, 
but only Dan ate anything. 

At eight that night no word had come from Mr. 
Milburn, and Mrs. Milburn sent Dan down to the 
“hole in the wall” to bring him home. 

““He’s probably there,” she said, ‘‘and you go down 
and tell him to come back here for to-night. He can 
come in the back door and right up the kitchen stairs 
to his own room. Your grandmother will never see 
him—and to-morrow I'll get the furniture out of 
storage. We'll go back to the yellow house, you tell 
him.” 

When Dan had gone she and Emmy sat together in 
the sewing room, pretending to look over the Sunday 
newspapers. 
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“Mother,” Emmy began, after a long pause, “you 
understand that I’m not going back to Flower Street 
with you, don’t you?” 

Her mother looked up at her with a blank gaze as 
_if she heard the sound of her voice but did not take in 
what she was saying. 

“T hope Dan finds your father,’ she murmured, and 
her anxious eyes went to the ornate clock above the 
grate; “I’m so worried about him.” 

“All right,” thought Emmy; “T’ve told her any- 
way.” 

She found herself thinking of the little apartment 
overlooking Gordon Park—the gateleg table pushed 
up against the windows, and herself and Wells Harbi- 
son sitting there with lighted candles and flowers and 
dishes between them. . . . She would have him in 
for little dinners, sometimes. They would be great 
friends, perhaps more than friends. She caught her 
breath on a quick, keen sigh of happiness. 

“TI do hope Dan finds your father,” Mrs. Milburn 
said again. “I’m just as worried about him as I can 
be—and it’s over an hour since Dan left.” She looked 
at the clock on the mantel. “It’s an hour and twelve 
minutes. They ought to be here.” 

Suddenly she sat bolt upright in her chair—a small, 
erect figure in its flowery-chintz depths. Her red and 
roughened hands gripped the arms of it until they 
whitened at the knuckles. 

‘“Emmy—listen!”” She laid her newspaper back on 
the table, and one hand flew to her face. Her eyes 
were wide and fixed with fear. 
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Emmy listened. But all she could hear was the 
sound of an automobile coming to a stop in the street 
outside. The brakes screamed in the Sunday evening 
stillness. 

“Tt’s your father! Something’s happened to your 
father!” Mrs. Milburn pulled herself up from the 
chair and stood against the table, bracing herself. 
Every bit of colour was drained from her face, and 
her ashen lips trembled. 

“TI knew this would happen some day. I always 
knew it—I always did!” she moaned, wringing her 
hands. 

“Oh, Mother, don’t be so foolish!” Emmy was 
impatient with her. ‘‘Nothing’s happened! What’s 
the matter with you? You’re always worrying about 
Father without any reason. He always turns up like 
a *” Her voice died away and she caught her 
breath. 

Through the one opened window of the room there 
came the sound of men’s voices—of Dan’s voice and 
another voice. 

And floating into the house with that sound came a 
sense of disaster. In some mysterious way, that was 
none the less real, it filled every nook and cranny of 
the room where the two women stood like a cold wind. 
Emmy felt it just as if it had been a cold wind. She 
felt it and shivered. 

Downstairs the doorbell rang—-a long alarming peal 
that seemed to strike straight to her heart. Then she 
heard Finch, who never hurried, hurrying to open the 
door. 
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Afterwards she never remembered just what hap- 
pened. She knew that her mother caught her hand in 
her icy one, but she never knew how they got down the 
stairs to the lower hall. 

The front door stood open to the whispering spring 
night. A chill little wind wandered in and began to 
play with the leaves of the magazines and newspapers 
on the big table in the center of the hall. The rooms 
that opened on either side were brightly lighted that 
night, and to Emmy they seemed to have taken on an 
air of tragedy and alarm like rooms built up in a night- 
mare. 

And like figures moving through a nightmare, Finch 
and young Dan and another man, whom none of them 
ever had seen before, came up the front steps carrying 
Emmy’s father! 

The door of the card room opened, as if that mys- 
terious message of disaster had finally penetrated its 
extra-thick walls. Grandmother Pentland stepped out 
into the hall, and behind her came her three card- 
playing Sabbath-breaking cronies. They pressed their 
thin old bodies against the wall, horror and curiosity 
in their fading eyes. Emmy found herself idiotically 
stopping to think how much they looked like the three 
Fates disguised in their high collars of boned net and 
their heavy silk flounces and modern shoes. 

Grandmother Pentland came forward, dominating 
the scene, as she somehow had managed to dominate 
everything all her life long. 

““What’s this?” she asked, her eyes on the motion- 
less figure that had been laid on the leather-covered 
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seat under the stairs. She pushed past the three men 
who stood beside it. 

“Charlie Milburn!” she gasped. ‘“He’s been hurt, 
hasn’t he?” 

It was the stranger who answered her. Emmy 
would not have recognized him afterward if she had 
come face to face with him, but she never forgot his 
voice. 

“My automobile struck him down here at the cor- 
ner. He got off a street car and walked around behind 
it—straight into my car. I didn’t even see him until 
he was under the wheels. We haven’t called a doctor 
yet ” He glanced at Grandmother, who spoke a 
word to Finch that sent him flying down the hall to the 
telephone closet. 

“Gosh, I tried to stop him!’’ Dan said desperately 
to his mother; ‘“‘but he got away from me and walked 
right in front of this man’s car. [I don’t believe he 
ever knew what hit him.” 

Mrs. Milburn gave him a wild dazed look. She 
walked jerkily over to the leather seat and sank down 
on her knees beside it, looking at the closed white face 
of her husband. 

“Charlie ”’ she said softly. She took a corner 
of her white apron and wiped off some mud that had 
caked on his forehead. Then she laid her cheek down 
against his breast and Emmy knew that she was trying 
to feel the beating of his heart. 

Her own heart seemed to stand still with fear and 
agony and love as she watched her. 

Mrs. Milburn raised her head after a minute, and 
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stared down at her husband’s face again. ‘I should 
never have let you go away from me this morning,” 
she said quietly as if she were talking just to him, and 
as if he could hear her. ‘If we’d been home where we 
belonged, I could have kept you—I could have kept 
you from this—couldn’t I?” 

Then she turned her head and looked up into Grand- 
mother Pentland’s face with eyes that were quite dry 
and that had lost their look of horror and fear. 

“You did this,” she said in a flat voice. ‘‘You sent 
him out of the house when you knew he wasn’t able to 
take care of himself. I should never have brought 
him here. I knew it, and he knew it, too. We knew 
you never liked him and didn’t want him; we knew we 
should have stayed at home.” 

She threw her apron over her head, hiding herself 
from the curious eyes of the three old card players, 
and at last she began to cry. She rocked back and 
forth on her knees in her misery. 

“‘Charlie—Charlie,” she sobbed, her voice muffled 
by the folds of the apron, “‘you’ve never gone away 
from me. You've never left me ”” She turned her 
head from side to side as if she were in terrible bodily 
pain. 

Emmy dropped down beside her on the floor. Mrs. 
Milburn let her put her arms around her and wipe the 
tears from her face. But she seemed unaware of the 
girl. 

Someone came into the hall. Emmy saw that it was 
the doctor. He was tall and thin, with a coffin-shaped 
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face and a black beard—another grotesque figure out 
of a dreadful dream. 

He bent over Mr. Milburn, who still had a debonair 
and well-dressed look in spite of the thing that had 
just happened to him. His hands went over the 
checked waistcoat, the bright blue-and-yellow tie, the 
mud-stained shirt with its broad blue mercerized 
stripes. 

Then he straightened up and turned toward the 
silent waiting group in the hall. He shook his head. 

Mrs. Milburn looked up at him with eyes that 
seemed to have all the blue washed out of them by her 
tears, leaving them gray as grief itself. 

‘“‘He’s dead,” she sang mournfully to herself. ‘“He’s 
dead—he’s gone *” And she walked past them all 
and up the stairs, staring blindly ahead of her as she 
went. 

Not until then did the Three Fates, Mrs. Brett, 
Mrs. Derby, and Miss Bunts, make up their minds | 
that there was nothing more to stay for. 

They got their wraps and walked out of the hushed 
house as they might have walked out of a theatre after 
a very depressing, but nevertheless good, third act of a 
play. 


Chapter Eight 


MM Y did not go back to Flower Street with her 
family. 

Charlie Milburn was buried on Tuesday, a blue-and- 
white April day that seemed to deny with its sunshine 
that there could be such things in the world as death 
and heartbreak and loneliness. He was buried from 
Grandmother Pentland’s big house where he never had 
been welcome, and he was laid to rest among the 
Parkses and the Pentlands who never had liked him 
during their lifetime. 

And after it was all over Mrs. Milburn came back 
to Prospect Street, took off her long black veil, and 
set to work to pack all her shabby belongings into her 
two tin trunks. 

‘“‘What on earth are you doing all this for to-night ?” 
Emmy asked her when she came into the little sewing 
room at five o’clock and found her on her knees fold- 
ing up Mr. Milburn’s candy-striped silk shirts and 
laying them carefully in a cardboard tray. 

“Why, because we’re leaving here to-night, of 
course,” her mother answered. ‘‘Didn’t I speak to 
you about it? Dear me, I suppose I forgot to——” 
She shook her head, exasperated with herself. 

“No, you didn’t say a word to me about it,” said 
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Emmy. ‘“Robb’s going to let you stay in the little 
yellow house, I suppose.” 

Mrs. Milburn nodded, shaking a handful of tobacco 
from the pocket of Dan’s corduroy trousers as she 
folded them up. ‘‘Just look at all that tobacco, Emmy, 
after the way he’s promised not to smoke ’til he’s 
through school! . . . Why, yes, we’re going to stay 
in Mrs. Brainard’s house to-night and to-morrow night 
while we're getting the yellow house all settled. 
Perry’s going home with us, and we’ll all be together 
again except ”” She stopped, her voice breaking on 
a dry sob. 

But after a minute she went on bravely: “I'll be 
glad to get back there, too; won’t you, Emmy?” 

“T’m not going back, Mother,” the girl answered 
with quiet firmness. “I told you the other night that 
I’d never go back there, and I won’t. I’d rather live 
in a tent somewhere!” 

Her mother gave her head another exasperated 
little shake. ‘‘Dear me, did you tell me that?” she 
asked. “I didn’t hear you. Or if I did, I didn’t re- 
member. . . . Well, what are you going to do then, 
Emmy?” 

“I’m going to live by myself.” 

She knew exactly what she was going to do and 
how she was going to do it. And nothing this time, 
she promised herself, would turn her aside from her 
purpose. She was going to stay on with Grandmother 
Pentland until the next day. Then she was going to 
take one of the tiny cozy suites in the big apartment 
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building overlooking Gordon Park, just as she had 
been longing to do for a long time. 

“It would have been better if you had let me go in 
the beginning,” she said, standing beside the window 
and looking down into the backyard; “then we 
wouldn’t have come here. And, as you said on Sun- 
day, if we hadn’t come here this dreadful thing that 
happened to Father probably never would have hap- 
pened to him. . . . SoI blame myself in a way for 
everything.” 

Mrs. Milburn got up and put her arms around her. 
““Now, now, my chick, you must forget what I said last 
Sunday,” she said comfortingly. “I was upset when I 
said it and—well, it was a very foolish thing for me to 
say, wasn’t it? A very, very silly thing.” 

She knelt down again beside the trunk and laid the 
last of Charlie Milburn’s gay-looking clothes in it. She 
spread a newspaper over them and smoothed it and 
smoothed it with her hands. 

““We had nothing to do with your father’s going 
away, Emmy,” she said clearly. ‘I’ve been thinking 
about it. It’s God who settles that question for all of 
us. The question of life and death. He makes us 
bloom for a while like my bridal-wreath bushes, and 
then Y 

She put her head down into her hands, and for the 
first time Emmy noticed that there was a sprinkling of 
silver in the smooth brown hair just above her temples. 

‘““All my bushes smashed against the fence,” she 
mourned, “and just as they were beginning to bud. 
Just as they were beginning * But Emmy knew it 
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was not for her bridal-wreath bushes that she was 
crying. 

Presently she stopped, dried her eyes, and went on 
with her packing. 

“T can see there’s no use in my trying to keep you 
from doing this thing you want to do, Emmy,” she 
said. “If you’ve made up your mind to live alone I 
suppose I shall have to let you go. But remember, 
home is always waiting for you when you need it. And 
when you do need it, don’t be stiff-necked and proud. 
Come straight home. It’s the place where you belong, 
after all, and no matter how little and poor it is you’re 
always welcome there.” 

It was the first time in three days that she had 
spoken with any of her usual bright interest. She had 
seemed so far away from everything and everybody; 
so shut off by her sorrow. 

“T know I ought to go back home with you and pay 
you some board to help keep the house going,”’ Emmy 
told her after a minute. “With Father gone and Perry 
not working, you’re going to need money. But I don’t 
see how I can spare a cent right now. If I support 
myself it’s going to take everything I earn for a 
while.” 

She knew that her mother must be practically penni- 
less. And although she marvelled at her courage in 
leaving this land of milk and honey that was Grand- 
mother’s house, it struck her as being a foolish and 
unnecessary thing to do. Grandmother had asked 
them all to stay on for a while at least. 

‘Don’t you worry about us for a single minute, 
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Emmy,” Mrs. Milburn said now, rolling the Dying 
Gladiator up in an old blanket so that it should not be 
broken in the trunk. ‘We always manage to rock 
along somehow. And besides, we aren’t going to pay 
Robb any rent. He’s going to take his dinners with 
us every night instead. He wouldn’t have it any other 
way.” 

““He’s good, isn’t he?”” Emmy asked. 

He was. There was no use denying it. 

That night he and Perry came driving up to the 
house in the struggle-buggy to take Mrs. Milburn and 
Dan down to Flower Street. Emmy went out to speak 
to him while Perry helped her mother strap the trunks 
and suitcases upstairs. 

“Tt will do your mother good to get her things out 
of storage and back into the house,” he said. “It will 
take her mind off your dad, Emmy. Hard work is 
wonderful medicine for the mind. Sometimes when 
I’ve worked two shifts at the mill I come home too 
tired even to think about you very much. You wouldn’t 
believe that, would you?” He tried to laugh. 

Emmy changed the subject. “I’m not coming back 
with the folks, you know,” she said. They were stand- 
ing on the little stone porch at the side of the house, 
and her eyes were wide and shadowy in the gloom as 
she faced him. 

Before he could answer she went on quickly with 
what she had to say: “I’m going to live by myself, and 
that will leave my old room at home empty. Why 
don’t you move right in with Mother and the boys, 
Robb? . . . It would help her meet her expenses, 
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and you'd love living there. You’ve always wanted to 
live there.” 

“You’re not coming back.” Robb repeated her 
words slowly. ‘‘Why not? It’s your home. It’s the 
place where you belong.” 

Emmy laughed into his face. ‘‘You’ve never seen 
the place where I belong, Robb Hollis!” she said. 

As she spoke she could see the windows of the little 
one-room suite, framing the misty willow trees of Gor- 
don Park, in her mind’s eye. She could see the gateleg 
table, the roses on it, the candles making a golden haze 
in the room, and the room itself filled with the kind 
of people that she wanted in it. The right kind of 
people. Her ‘“‘own kind,” as Grandmother Pentland 
always put it. Marianna, Cassie Sears and her hus- 
band, Wells Harbison. Wells Harbison 

“T’m going to keep house for myself,” she said 
simply. There was no point in telling him anything 
more than that, she decided. He was good and kind 
and fine, but her life was her own affair. 

Robb did not answer. He just stood, hands in 
pockets, looking up at the sickle moon above the house- 
tops, and she saw his throat move as he gulped. He 
was always silent like that when he was hurt or un- 
happy. 

‘Robb, I wish you didn’t like me the least bit,’ she 
told him, laying her hand on his coat sleeve. ‘I’m 
sorry you do. I’m sorry for so many things. 

I’m sorry I can’t care for you the way you want me to, 
but Ican’t. I love you just the way I'd love you if you 
were my own brother, I think.” 
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He looked at her then. He shook his head. ‘That 
wasn’t the way you kissed me that night last fall—as 
if I were your brother,” he said with huskiness in his 
voice. ‘‘You’ve changed since then. . . . Go and 
see if your mother’s ready, will you? And tell Perry 
not to tackle those trunks alone. I'll come up and help 
him when they’re strapped.” 

“Better come along now,” Emmy said, and he fol- 
lowed her into the house. 

As they started up the stairs Grandmother Pentland 
opened the door of the card room where she had taken 
refuge behind a table of solitaire. She saw Robb, but 
pretended not to know who he was. 

“Tell the trunk man to use the back stairs, Emmy,” 
she rapped out sharply, but Robb went on up the front 
stairs with a humorous look for her. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Pentland,” he called pleas- 
antly. ‘How are you?” WHe was nobody’s baggage 
man! 

Grandmother Pentland did not return his greeting. 
She glared, pursed up her proud old mouth, and went 
quickly back into the card room. Its baize-covered 
door swung softly to behind her. 

The struggle-buggy looked like a gypsy van with the 
tin trunks, the old-fashioned ‘‘telescope” bags, the 
pasteboard hat boxes, and the bundles that the three 
boys loaded upon it. 

“Thank fortune that it’s too dark for the neigh- 
bours to see it!” Grandmother Pentland snapped when 
Mrs. Milburn went into the card room to bid her 
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good-bye. She had been looking at it from behind the 
heavy lace curtains. 

“Well, Rosy,” she said bitterly, “‘we’re no better 
friends to-night than we were the first time you left 
here to go to the little yellow house twenty-six years 
ago! Are we?” 

““Of course, we’re friends,” Mrs. Milburn said with 
all her gentleness in her voice. ‘But it’s a mistake for 
two families to try to live under one roof, that’s all. 
And I hope you’ve forgiven me for the hard things I 
said on Sunday. I was beside myself, 1 suppose, or I 
wouldn’t have said them. It wasn’t your fault that 
you couldn’t like Charlie.” 

Her face was wet in the darkness of the side porch 
when she laid it against Emmy’s face and held her 
tight in her arms as if she never could let her go. 
“Good-bye, my chick,’ she whispered tremulously. “I 
don’t know what you’re going to do without me to look 
after you. Let me know where you are as soon as you 
leave here, won’t you? And come for dinner on Sun- 
day. We'll be all settled by that time.” 

Perry and Robb helped her into the funny-looking 
gasoline chariot. 

“So long, Emmy! Toodle-oo!” said young Dan 
with his cryptic slang. ‘‘See you all of a sudden!” 

There was not a word from Robb. 

He started his car. It choked and chattered all the 
way down the drive. Then, as it reached the street, it 
back-fired mightily like a toy cannon giving a farewell 
salute. 
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The gloomy old house seemed even more gloomy 
than usual when Emmy went back into it that night. 

The door of the card room stood open, and Grand- 
mother Pentland called to her as she went down the 
hall. 

“Emmy, come here! I want to talk to you.” 

She was sitting on the red plush sofa beside the 
grate, playing an elaborate game of solitaire spread 
out before her on a red lacquer card table. Behind 
her an old mirror shone like a pool of green water. 

“Emmy,” she said, ‘were you intending to stay on 
here with me?” 

And then, before the girl had time to answer her, 
she went on: ‘“‘Because I’m not going to be here very 
long. I’m going to put this old place up for sale. 
. . . Dve never had a happy moment in it, now that 
I look back over the years. Nobody’s ever been happy 
in it, somehow, Emmy.” 

She looked around the shadowy little room as if all 
the unhappy memories of the house were hiding there. 

“T’m going to take a suite of rooms in a hotel, or 
travel for a year or two,” she said slowly. ‘“There’s 
no use in my keeping up this place any longer. For a 
while I thought that maybe Marianna would leave that 
nit-wit husband of hers and come back to me, but I 
reckon she’s getting along with him better than I ever 
expected her to. . . . And it’s foolish to think of 
living alone here. Miss Bunts has a four-room suite 
in the Ardsley Manor, and she’s twice as comfortable 
as I am.” 

She rambled on and on about rents and elevator 
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service and maid service in apartment hotels, and for- 
got to ask Emmy what her own plans were. 

Emmy, her brain busy with those plans, listened to 
her with only half an ear. At ten o’clock she went to 
bed to lie awake for another hour, still thinking of the 
little flat overlooking the park, the new life ahead of 
her, the new friends. 


Emmy, with her apple-blossom face and her sunny 
hair, had never been so lovely as she was in her plain 
black dress and narrow white collar and cuffs when she 
went to the office on Wednesday morning. 

She did not see Wells Harbison until noon when he 
came up to her desk and asked her to have lunch with 
him. 

“I'd rather you didn’t say anything about it to any- 
one,” he told her in a voice so low that Lucille Ingham 
could not hear it possibly. “I detest office gossip, 
don’t you?” 

Emmy supposed she did. 

“Meet me at the Hollenden at twelve-thirty then?” 
he asked, and she nodded. 

‘The Big Boss made a date with you, didn’t he?” 
asked Lucille, who missed nothing, when he was gone. 

Emmy pretended not to hear. 

She banged the drawers of her desk as she closed 
them and loudly hummed “Love Sends A Little Gift 
of Roses.” 

‘Bye, Lucille, I’m going to lunch,” she said casually 
as she started for the door. 

Lucille shot her a sharp look. ‘You heard what I 
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said, Emmy Milburn!” she said crisply. “It’s nothing 
to me what you do, only by 

Emmy impolitely shut the door upon her advice. 

Wells Harbison was waiting in the marble-and- 
mahogany lobby of the quiet old hotel. Emmy saw 
him the minute she came in from the street. He was 
leaning on his cane, and in one hand he held a New 
York newspaper. 

As she started toward him someone seized her arm 
above the elbow and swung her around. Marianna’s 
bright dark face smiled at her. Just behind her was 
Perry’s Lovey. 

“Hello, Beautiful!’ cried Marianna in her breath- 
less eager way. ‘‘Where are you bound for? Can’t 
you have lunch with us? We've been shopping all 
morning, and we’re famished and ready to drop be- 
sides.” 

Emmy shook her head in its dull black turban. “I'd 
love to have lunch with you, but I can’t,” she said. 
“Tm going to have lunch with a man. What do you 
think of that?” 

“T think you are stepping, that’s what I think!” 
Marianna giggled, and then suddenly sobered. ‘‘How’s 
Grandmother ?” 

Emmy told her that she was all alone in the big 
house once more, and a shadow crossed her cousin’s 
lovely made-up face. 

“T’l] run around some day and patch up our quar- 
rel,” she said thoughtfully. “I would have done it 
before this—but, you know, Emmy, I’m almost afraid 
to. She has such a way of spoiling things for every- 
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body, and Jim and I have been pretty happy so far. 
: . And so you've all left her and gone back to 
Flower Street ?”’ 

“IT haven’t,” Emmy answered. “I’m going to live 
alone. I'll call you girls up in a day or two and let 
you know where I am. I want you to come to see me 
as soon as I get settled.” 

“Oh, we will,” they said together. “We'd love 
to.” And then Marianna went on to explain just why 
she had not gone to her Uncle Charlie Milburn’s 
funeral. 

“Y’d have been blue and miserable for a week if I'd 
gone,” she said. ‘I knew your mother and you under- 
stood that you had my sympathy and love and all 
that ”? She frowned, as if she suddenly remembered 
that she had not so much as sent a flower or even a 
little note to them. 

‘““How’s Perry? Still trying to be Whistler or Sar- 
gent?” asked Lovey, who doubtless had picked up the 
names of a few artists from Perry. She spoke lightly, 
but her blue eyes were wistful. 

““HHe’s fine. He’s going back home for a while and 
do the pictures that he’s been wanting to do for so 
long—the Cleveland pictures, you know,” Emmy said, 
and Lovey nodded. 

“T ought to know.” Her voice was laden with sar- 
casm. ‘“They’re all he thought about and talked about 
for weeks and weeks and weeks, till I thought I’d lose 
my mind. But I do miss him. Tell him so for me, 
will you?” 

Emmy promised that she would. “I’ve got to go 
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now, girls,” she said. ‘“The man I’m lunching with is 
waiting for me over here. ’Bye.”’ 

“The man with the cane?’ asked Marianna. 
“Crikey, but he’s good-looking! Lovey and I may as 
well tell you we’ve been trying to catch his eye for ten 
minutes. We think he’s keen!” 

She kissed Emmy good-bye and gave her a little push 
between the shoulder blades. ‘‘Go on and get him,” 
she said, ‘‘and bring him over here so we can be intro- 
duced. Maybe he’ll ask us to lunch, too.” 

But Emmy shook her head at these two wives who 
took their wifehood so lightly. She wanted Wells 
Harbison to herself. She wanted to find out what he 
had meant on Saturday when he said to her: ‘‘We’ll 
talk about this again. There are some things I’ve got 
to think out.” 

Whatever those things were, he probably had 
thought them out now and wanted to talk to her about 
them. Her heart came fluttering up into her throat 
with excitement as she stood before him. 

But all through the meal he talked about the most 
ordinary things, heaping Emmy’s plate with galantine 
of game and a vegetable called “broccoli” that she 
never had tasted or heard of. 

A waiter hovered over them, filling their glasses 
with cubes of ice, making Turkish coffee that was thick 
and sweet and tasted like licorice, lifting steaming 
silver covers from steaming silver dishes. 

“Ah!” said Emmy to herself with genuine delight; 
“this surely is the life!”” It was like magic to her—the 
mirrors that line the Crystal Room of the old hotel, 
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the flowers on the table, the blue flame burning under 
the silver coffee urn, and Wells Harbison’s narrow blue 
eyes watching her from the other side of the table. 

“T feel like an elderly uncle giving his niece a birth- 
day treat,” he laughed. ‘Do you enjoy all this so 
much, Emmy?” 

She nodded gaily. “Do I!” 

Through the wide arch that led into the small dining 
room beyond she could see Lovey and Marianna at 
their little table. Marianna was facing her and every 
now and then she sent her an envious glance from 
above her cigarette smoke. No matter how happily 
married Marianna might be, she was the type of 
woman who always envies other women their lovers 
and their love affairs. 

“She wishes that she were here with Wells Harbison 
this minute,” thought Emmy comfortably. ‘For the 
first time in her life she wishes that she were in my 
shoes.”” And then she remembered that Marianna had 
wished herself in Emmy’s shoes during the time when 
she was half in love with Robb. With Robb, who had 
scarcely noticed her. With Robb, who never really 
noticed anyone but Emmy and her family. 

““A penny for your far-away thoughts,” said Harbi- 
son, and laid a cent upon the tablecloth. 

“I was thinking of somebody I want to forget,” an- 
swered Emmy, and picked it up. 

“It’s hard for me to remember people whom I ought 
to remember—when I’m with you,” Harbison said, 
and Emmy was silent for a moment or two, trying te 
figure out what he meant by that. 
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She gave it up finally. 

“We'd have time to go for a drive, wouldn’t we?” 
Harbison asked when they were out in the street before 
the hotel. “It seems a pity to waste all this sunshine. 
Let’s run up to the garage for my car.” He hailed a 
taxicab. ; 

“But I must be back at the office at one-thirty, and 
it’s twenty minutes past one now,” Emmy told him. 

Harbison laughed. “I’ve an appointment at three 
o’clock,” he said. ‘I don’t have to be at the office 
until then, and you don’t, either. You’re working for 
me, Emmy. And besides, I want to talk to you.” 

Emmy got into the cab. “I was going to leave early 
to-day, though. I wanted to get away about four 
o'clock to see an apartment out near Gordon Park.” 

‘““‘Why don’t you go to see it now? No time like the 
present, Emmy. [ll drive you out to it if you like.” 
He had such an easy way of managing things. He 
made everything seem simple and natural. 

When they were in his great powerful motor that 
seemed to hum to itself with joy of its own effortless 
speed, he glanced at her sharply. “What are you 
doing, Springtime? Leaving your grandmother’s 
house? Going on your own?” 

Emmy blushed with pleasure at his lovely nickname 
for her. 

“Yes, I’m going on my own,” she said. But she told 
him nothing more. Flower Street, the yellow house, 
and her own family seemed very, very far away as she 
lolled against the soft leather cushions of Wells Harbi- 
son’s automobile. 
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They left wide, busy Superior Avenue and swung 
down into the park. There were buds on the trees 
and the cool sunny air smelled of April. 

“The windows of the flat I want overlook this 
heavenly park,” Emmy said. ‘“That’s why I want it. 
All my life I’ve seen nothing but ” She stopped 
herself suddenly. She had almost told him about the 
woolen mill, the P. & C. railroad tracks, and Flower 
Street ! 

‘All my life I’ve wanted to live in a beautiful place,” 
she said, ‘‘and have everything—just the way it ought 
to be. You know what I mean? A place that had a 
lovely view, and everything new and shiny and nice in 
it ”” And then, just as she had made up her mind 
never to let him know about Flower Street, she began 
to tell him about it. 

“You see, all my life I’ve been a poor relation,” she 
said, and before she realized what she was doing she 
was telling him all about the Pentlands and the Parkses 
—and about the Milburns who had eaten the crumbs 
from a rich family’s table all their lives. 

She was telling him about Marianna’s cast-off 
clothes, and about Uncle Bill Parks’s promise to give 
her mother the little yellow house, and about Grand- 
mother Pentland, and Madame Hartzell, and the sing- 
ing lessons that she still wanted to take from Madame 
Hartzell. She had not thought about those singing 
lessons for a long time, but now it seemed to her that 
she must take some more of them at once. 

“It’s a crime not to use a voice, if you happen to 
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have one, isn’t it?’ she asked Harbison, and he nodded 
solemnly. 

“It is,” he agreed, ‘‘and you'll have to take some 
more lessons very soon. I’m going to see to it that 
you doit, too. . . . I think I'll have to be a sort of 
self-appointed Dutch uncle to you, Emmy.” 

He turned his face to her with a quick smile, his eyes 
glinting, his blond hair shining like a gold helmet in 
the sun. 

“Poor little kid,’ he said, and laid his hand on hers 
for just a second. 

“T shouldn’t have told you all these things,”” Emmy 
said, after a minute. “I’ve always carefully kept them 
from everybody.” 

She never could explain to herself just why she had 
told them to Wells Harbison—not even years after- 
ward. It was just one of the puzzling things that all 
people do from time to time, in moments of weakness 
or enthusiasm. 


The car stopped before the apartment building. 

One suite only was for rent in it this time, and it was 
on the top floor. 

“But that’s where you want to be, isn’t it?’ Harbi- 
son asked as he and Emmy stood in the lobby with its 
near-Oriental rugs and its pillars of gilded wood. 

“Do I want to be up as high as that?” asked Emmy, 
thinking of midnight fires and earthquakes. 

The manager of the building was an enormously 
stout man who had worn a black derby hat every time 
Emmy had seen him and chewed on an unlighted black 
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cigar. He was decorated with both of these things 
now as he led the way up three flights of stairs to the 
top floor. 

He unlocked the door of the empty suite and 
ushered them into it. It was simply a large living 
room with a tiny dressing closet and a tinier kitchen- 
ette. The furniture was dull blue velvet and there 
was a gray velvet rug on the floor. There were French 
prints of misty gardens filled with court ladies in 
powdered wigs and hoop skirts on the walls, and the 
windows looked out over the gray and green of Gor- 
don Park. The boulevard wound through it like a 
wide gray river, and beyond it the chimneys and 
smokestacks of the city flew flags of pearl-gray smoke. 

‘Isn’t it lovely? I like it up here above the tree 
tops, after all!” said Emmy breathlessly. 

She opened the windows. The air seemed very 
fresh and clean as it swept up from the lake less than 
a mile away. 

‘I know I’m going to like it here!” she declared. 
“T can hardly wait to get into this place—bag and 
baggage! Just see, there’s even an ash tray and an 
alarm clock.” 

‘The folks that was here last left the clock,” 
wheezed the fat manager, picking it up. “They had a 
radio, too, but they took it with them.” 

“Oh, I wish they’d forgotten the radio!” sighed 
Emmy. “I detest alarm clocks but I should have loved 
the radio!” 

She glanced up at Harbison, and her eyes were deep 
and shining with happiness. “‘Isn’t this just the love- 
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liest place that ever was?” she asked him again, as the 
manager left them with the clock clasped in fingers 
that made Emmy think of five pork sausages. 

He nodded, smiling down at her with amusement in 
his face. ‘You're like a child with a birthday cake— 
and all the candles lighted,” he told her. ‘You 
wouldn’t let me get you that hat on Saturday. You 
wouldn’t let me do you a favor. Now I’m going to 
ask you if you'll do me one?” 

Emmy nodded. ‘Of course.” 

“Well, I have a radio down town in my rooms,” he 
explained. “I never turn it on because I never go back 
to my rooms until bedtime if I can help it. Living in 
a hotel, the way I do, is pretty lonely. . . . And I 
wondered if you’d keep that radio of mine out here 
and let me come to listen to the music sometimes. 
Would you do that for me?” 

Emmy was silent, her troubled gaze on the sunlit 
green distances of the Park. She had her own ideas 
about accepting presents from men—ideas that her 
mother had given her. 

“The first valuable gift a girl should ever take from 
a man is her engagement ring,” Mrs. Milburn had al- 
waystoldher. “Before that, she ought never to accept 
anything but flowers or a box of candy—some simple, 
inexpensive thing.” 

“T shouldn’t take it ”” Emmy began, remember- 
ing what her mother had impressed upon her. 

“Please.” Harbison was insistent. ‘I want only to 
lend it to you. It’s not a present, you understand.” 

‘Well—all right, then,’ Emmy answered, feeling 
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that she was doing something that wasn’t just the thing 
to do. 

‘Don’t bother to come back to the office any more 
to-day,” the man went on. ‘You'll be busy getting 
your things from your grandmother’s house and get- 
ting settled here. I’ll send the man out with the radio 
late this afternoon if you'll be here.” 

At four o’clock the man arrived with it, and by five 
o’clock Emmy was listening to music from a hotel tea 
room across the lake in Detroit. 

At half past five the telephone rang. 

“Jiminy, I forgot I owned a telephone,” she thought, 
picking it up from the window seat where it stood con- 
cealed by the curtains. “I certainly have all the com- 
forts of home in this place.” 

Harbison was on the wire. “Please may I come 
up?” he asked, “I’m downstairs in the lobby.” 

His arms were filled with bundles, and he was grin- 
ning like a young fresh-coloured school boy when he 
came running up the stairs, two steps at a time. 

“Here are some flowers for you,” he said, laying a 
box of pale yellow jonquils and pussy willows on the 
table. ‘And I brought some food. I want to stay for 
supper. May I? I’mso sick of hotel cooking.” 

He had brought a tin of English biscuits, smoked 
salmon, Cheddar cheese, olives, pearl onions in a fat 
white crock, and a noble apple pie. 

“Tm a great help around the house,” he told Emmy. 
“All I need is an apron and a can opener, and I’ll get 
supper for you.” 

He got it while Emmy went out to a near-by deli- 
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catessen for cream and loaf sugar. She never had seen 
him in this young light-hearted mood before. He 
might have been Dan as he set to work with a red-and- 
white tea towel pinned around his waist and a feeble 
can opener in his hand. 

He pulled the gateleg table up before the windows, 
and Emmy set the jonquils and pussy willows on it in 
a glass bowl. She pushed two chairs up beside it—a 
little straight one for herself, a roomy armchair for 
Harbison. 

Outside the sky was saffron and apricot with sun- 
set, and the room was enchanted by its rich warm 
glow. The radio sent the haunting music of “The 
Song of India” into the air and under his breath 
Harbison whistled the melody. 

“T love music—but it doesn’t tell the truth always,” 
Emmy said when they were sitting at the windows with 
the little table between them. “Nothing ever is quite 
so beautiful as music says it is, is it?” 

Harbison leaned across the table. ‘‘Isn’t it?” he 
asked. ‘‘Isn’t this moment beautiful to you, Emmy? 
It is to me.” 

She saw that he meant what he was saying. He 
reached over and laid his hand over hers, but she drew 
it away. Much as she liked him, she did not want him 
to touch her. Why, she didn’t know. 

“Even if a thing is perfect, it doesn’t last,” she said. 
She was thinking, as she spoke, of the moment under 
the sycamore tree that night so many months ago. 
And as she thought of it the fragrance of Mrs. Mil- 
burn’s little garden of fall flowers came to her again, 
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and she remembered how Robb had tossed away his 
cigarette and taken her in his arms. . . . There 
never had been so beautiful and wonderful a moment 
as that one, but it hadn’t lasted. Only the memory of 
it was still real—real enough to stab her with a dull 
pain as she sat with Harbison in the little flat above 
the park. 

“T’m just as tired as I can be,” she said presently. 
‘I’m going to do a very dreadful thing. I’m going to 
ask you to go home—lI haven’t slept much for the last 
three or four nights, you know.” 

She was glad when he was gone, and yet she looked 
forward to seeing him the next morning. 


” 


Emmy did not go down to the little yellow house for 
dinner on Sunday after all. For at nine o’clock, while 
she was sitting in the sunny window seat drinking her 
morning coffee and looking over the Sunday papers in 
great comfort, Wells Harbison telephoned to ask her 
if she would go for a drive with him. And she did not 
think of her mother’s invitation again until she was 
climbing into his big roadster that panted and throbbed 
as if it were eager to be off on the road. 

‘Jiminy crickets!” she cried, her foot on the step. 
“T can’t go with you! I’m supposed to go home for 
dinner to-day. I promised my mother that I would— 
Oh, what’s this? Something for me?” 

He had picked up a square white box tied with 
silver ribbon from the seat of the car and was holding 
it out to her, smiling at her and not saying a word. 

Emmy opened it. It was filled with white violets 
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that fluttered like the wings of white butterflies when 
she lifted them from their paper wrappings and held 
their freshness and coolness against her face. There 
were three books on the seat of the roadster too. The 
three thick volumes of Romain Rolland’s Jean Chris- 
tophe. 

“The flowers are for you to wear and the books are 
for you to read because they tell about a man who 
loved music the way you love it, Emmy,” Harbison 
said, still smiling down at her with his eyes. 

“T do love it,” Emmy answered and dropped down 
into the seat. The man climbed in beside her and the 
car started away. 

Somewhere across the sunny green spaces of the 
park church bells began to ring for morning service. 

“Six months ago,” said Emmy, “I was singing in the 
choir at our church every Sunday morning. It breaks 
my mother’s heart because I’ve given it up. But it 
was awfully tiresome—and I’d rather spend my Sun- 
days this way, anyhow.” 

Harbison gave her a sidewise look. ‘‘You couldn’t 
possibly give as much pleasure to the people in church 
by singing to them as you give me by just talking to me, 
Emmy,” he said. “I love to listen to you, and He 
He seemed to be on the verge of saying something . 
serious and important to her. Then, apparently, he 
changed his mind. 

“Perhaps we'd better stop somewhere so you can 
*phone your mother and let her know you won’t be 
there for dinner?” he asked in a dry matter-of-fact 
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voice. ‘‘At least, I hope you won’t be there. I hope 
you’re coming with me.” 

Emmy glanced at him and saw that he was watching 
her closely. ‘You aren’t going to throw me down, are 
you?” he wondered. ‘This day was made for you and 
me.” 

“Why, of course, I’m not!” Emmy replied instantly. 
“But I’m afraid we'll have to drive down to my 
mother’s house. She hasn’t a telephone.” 

She hated the very thought of taking him down to 
Flower Street and the little yellow house that morn- 
ing. . . . But, after all, what difference did it make? 
She had told him all about her family and her circum- 
stances and he knew just what to expect. 

However, they did not get to the house, as things 
turned out. For just as they started to turn the corner 
of Flower Street and Cedar Avenue, Emmy heard the 
unmistakable voice of the struggle-buggy: “‘Clippety- 
clop, kerplunk !—Clippety-clop, kerplunk!”” And then, 
as it back-fired: “ZIP! POP!” 

It came jolting and bumping over the rough pave- 
ment with its top down and its front right wheel wob- 
bling in a really alarming way. Robb and Emmy’s 
mother were seated in it, and they looked as big as a 
pair of giants above its frail little frame. 

In Mrs. Milburn’s black-gloved hands was a bouquet 
of lilies-of-the-valley and violets that grew along the 
shady side of her backyard—her “‘garden.”” Her little 
round black hat was cocked up on her head in a style 
made popular once upon a time by Queen Alexandria 
of England, and under it her eyes were full of wide 
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blue curiosity as they went quickly from her daughter 
Emmy to Wells Harbison. 

‘“‘There’s my mother this minute!’ Emmy cried out 
excitedly. “Do stop, and I’ll run and speak to her.” 

The car glided to a noiseless stop at the side door 
of Mr. Bash’s grocery store, and she jumped out and 
ran across the road to the struggle-buggy. 

“Who is that man?” were the first words her mother 
said to her, and there was anxiety in her voice and in 
her face, too. 

“Sssh! He'll hear you!” Emmy whispered. ‘‘He’s 
the man I work for—Mr. Harbison. Don’t look at 
him like that, please, Mother. You’re just staring a 
hole through him!” 

She laid her hand on the sleeve of Robb’s Sunday 
suit. ‘How are you, old kid?” she asked him. 

He said, without looking at her, that he couldn’t feel 
any better and live. His dark serious eyes were fixed 
on the face of the man in the splendid automobile on 
the other side of the street. They seemed to search 
and study and measure him. 

“‘Robb’s taking me to church. We're going to stop 
at the cemetery with these.” Mrs. Milburn glanced 
down at the blue and white flowers that she held and 
her voice sank a little, then rose bravely as she went 
on. “The roast is in the oven, and Dan has promised 
to watch it, but you know how he is, so you'd better 
put a little water in the pan, yourself, every now and 
then, just to be on the safe side. Unless, maybe you’d 
like to go to church with Robb and me. Would you, 
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Emmy? You haven’t been in months and months, you 
know.” 

Emmy shook her head. ‘No, I don’t want to go to 
church, Mother. There are lots of rainy days when I 
can go to church if I feel like it. And I won’t be home 
for dinner to-day, incidentally. That’s what I came to 
tell you. Mr. Harbison’s asked me to go for a drive 
with him. We’re going out into the country for the 
whole day.” 

She began to back away from the struggle-buggy. 
“I’m sorry,” she added. “Good-bye.” 

‘‘We had strawberry shortcake for you,” Mrs. Mil- 
burn said, “but we can have it again some night this 
week if we know when you’re coming.” She tried to 
hide her disappointment in a smile. But above the 
smile her eyes were still full of anxiety and doubt as 
they took in the high-powered luxurious car on the 
other side of the street and the handsome blond man 
behind the wheel. ‘“T’Il telephone you at your office 
and you'll come, won’t you? ‘Tuesday—or Wednes- 
day?” 

Emmy promised that she would and ran back to 
Wells Harbison. 

“Have a good time!”’ she heard her mother call to 
her above the roar of the poor old struggle-buggy as it 
started away with enough noise to wake the dead. 

‘Some boat!” Harbison grinned broadly, looking 
after it. 

Instantly Emmy was up in arms. ‘Well, it goes and 
that’s the main thing!’ she defended it. “It may not 
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look like this wonderful machine of yours, but it goes 
like the wind.” 

She knew that it did not go like the wind at all. His 
own car went like the wind—smoothly, swiftly, and 
almost without a sound. 

But it hurt her feelings, somehow or other, to have 
him laugh at Robb’s little automobile. It made it seem 
as if he were laughing at her, too—at her people and 
their poverty and their ridiculous makeshifts. 

“Forgive me, Emmy,” he said quickly as he saw her 
eyes darken and her mouth tighten at the corners. “I 
guess I must be jealous. Who was the young scout 
driving it? Some sweetheart of yours, I’ll bet a hat!” 

Emmy shot him a bright glance. ‘How do you 
know he isn’t one of my brothers ?” 

Harbison gave a bark of laughter. “By the way he 
looked at me, of course,” he said; ‘‘as if he could 
cheerfully have burned me alive. He was just as 
jealous of me as I was of him—and that was plenty.” 

Emmy thought that over. “Yes, he probably was 
jealous,” she admitted. ‘He wants to marry me.” It 
was just as well, she said to herself, to let Harbison 
know that another man was in love with her and 
wanted to marry her. It never did any harm to make 
a man a bit jealous, did it? 

“I don’t blame him,” said Harbison’s voice close 
beside her. ‘But I hope you’re not going to let him 
doit?’ 

Emmy shook her head. ‘Oh, no——’”’ she said 
faintly. “Oh, no, indeed.” She could just imagine 
herself, married to Robb and riding around with him 
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in that odd-looking contraption that Wells Harbison 
had called “‘some boat”?! She could just see herself ! 

“Not in a hundred years!” she finished, and she said 
the words solemnly and slowly as if she were promising 
herself something. 

But all that long and sunny Sunday while she and 
Wells Harbison flew over the smooth dusty roads of 
Lake County and Cuyahoga County, stopping for 
luncheon at the tavern in Unionville and for tea at 
Canary Cottage, she kept thinking of Robb as he had 
looked that morning. Unsmiling and hurt, with that 
baffled, puzzled look in his nice eyes. 

She could not get him out of her mind, and the 
thought that she had hurt him by letting him see that 
she was anxious to be with Wells Harbison robbed the 
day of some of its sunshine—of some of its holiday 
spirit. 


The soft, expectant spring twilight lay over the 
town when they came back from their drive that night. 
The yellow lights of the streets and houses shone like 
fallen stars and the air was as warm as the air of an 
evening in the middle of summer. 

Crowds stood outside the doors of the moving-pic- 
ture theatres, and lovers—the Immortal Two since the 
world began—walked arm-in-arm through the dark- 
ness of the park as Harbison and Emmy swept into it 
on their way to the flat. To the “sky parlor” as 
Harbison had named it. 

He stopped at a little delicatessen shop on St. Clair 
Street and bought all sorts of good things to eat—the 
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sort of things that Mr. Milburn had brought home to 
the little yellow house on “‘feast nights.” Paté de fois 
gras, Camembert cheese, English water crackers, mar- 
malade, and pickled walnuts. 

Emmy laid them all out upon the little table by the 
window and lit the tall candles. She pulled up the 
chairs and turned on the radio while Harbison puffed 
away at his pipe and stared up at the ceiling as if he 
were in deep thought that took him miles away from 
her and the flat. 

But when he did speak he spoke of her. ‘‘Emmy,”’ 
he said quietly, ‘‘I’ve never felt so much at home any- 
where as I feel here—with you.” 

There seemed to be an undercurrent of sadness in 
his slow voice. He stood up suddenly and laid his pipe 
down upon the window sill. 

He turned and Emmy could feel his steady gaze on 
her in the misty gold light from the candles. Some 
woman-sense told her that he was going to come close 
to her and put his arms around her, and a queer panic 
seized her. . . . She did not want him to! Why, 
she didn’t know, but she was sure—oh, very, very sure! 
—that she did not want him to make love to her. Not 
then, at any rate. 

The thought of it did not frighten her in the least, 
but it seemed to chill her. She drew away from him 
as he caught both of her hands and held them, small 
and quivering, against his face for just an instant. 

She found that she did not want him to do even that. 
She switched on every light in the room and dropped 
down into her chair at the little table. 
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“Tet’s eat—I’m famished,” she said in a bright, 
cheerful, unsentimental way, and then suddenly her — 
voice deepened and softened. Her eyes grew dreamy. 

“Listen, Wells, they’re playing ‘Sunset and Evening 
Star.’ It’s my mother’s favourite song,”” she murmured. 
As the waves of radio music rolled out into the room, 
filling it with beauty and the sadness that always comes 
with beauty, she began to sing: 

“Sunset and evening star 

‘And one clear call for me, 

“And may there be no moaning of the bar 
oWhenl putiout:torseanls: . 2: 

For a minute or two she forgot the room she was 
in—the candle light, the swaying tops of trees out- 
side against the night sky, the man who watched her 
from the other side of the table. 

For that minute or two she was back in the little 
yellow house. Back in the sitting room with the Dying 
Gladiator lamp pouring its radiance over the old piano, 
over the geraniums and the snowy muslin curtains, over 
the threadbare carpet and the threadbare chairs, over 
the smooth brown head of her mother sitting beside 
the table, and over Robb with a book in his hands. 

She was home once more while the music 
lasted. 

Then it stopped and the voice of the radio an- 
nouncer swept out into the room, mysterious as the 
voice of the oracle at Delphi. 

“Emmy, you have a very beautiful singing voice,” 
Harbison said presently, picking up his form. ‘‘What 
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was the name of the teacher you said you used to 
have?” 

“Madame Hartzell,” Emmy answered. ‘‘She’s 
really just plain Mrs. Hartzell, but she calls herself 
‘Madame.’ She thinks it sounds spiffy, I reckon.” 

“How much does she charge for lessons ?”” Harbison 
asked, and Emmy told him. 

He shook his head over it. . . . To think that the 
lack of five paltry dollars a week had kept her from 
having a voice like hers trained as it should have been 
trained. It was, he said, enough to make the angels 
weep. 

Listening to him, all of Emmy’s old belief in her 
voice came back to her. All the limitless faith she had 
had in it ages ago when she had dreamed of the 
Chamber Music Society, the Friday morning musicales 
at the Statler Hotel, the concert stage! 

“But you’re certainly going to start taking lessons 
again now that you’re earning your own money, aren’t 
you?” he wanted to know. 

“T can’t afford them—and keep up this apartment, 
too,’ Emmy said promptly. “And the apartment 
means more to me than even the singing lessons, I 
think, although you may think that sounds silly.” 

She smiled at him across the flowers on the table, 
and said as lightly as she could: ‘‘Maybe I’m tempera- 
mental or super-sensitive or something foolish like 
that, but I’ve got to live in a nice place. That’s more 
important to me than anything else.” 

She would have gone on to tell him all about her 
plans for the apartment, the housewarming and the 
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little teas and suppers, but he frowned and began to 
talk about the singing lessons and Madame Hartzell 
once more. 

“Look here, you’d better call her up and arrange 
for some more lessons right away, Emmy,” he said, 
and swept the room with a quick look. ‘You haven’t 
any piano here, have you? You'll have to rent one, 
but it will be worth it.” 

Emmy, thrilled and glowing from his praise and his 
interest in her, smiled at him and her deep eyes shone 
like gray-green stars. But she shook her head. Didn’t 
he realize that she could not begin to rent a piano on 
her salary? Why, it would cost almost as much to 
rent a fairly good piano as it would cost to take the 
singing lessons themselves! 

“Of course, I can understand why you want to live 
in a nice comfortable place like this,” he was saying 
as he knocked the ashes out of his pipe and tucked it 
away behind the curtains on the window sill. 

“I wonder if he does understand, really,” Emmy 
mused to herself. She doubted that he, or anyone else 
who had not lived in a place like Flower Street, could 
understand what it meant to get out of it—what joy 
and relief it was to live in a fine clean street above the 
park. 

“You’re so lovely, yourself, that naturally you de- 
mand a lovely setting,” Harbison’s voice ran on. ‘‘And 
I think you ought to have it. But I want you to have 
those singing lessons, too, Emmy. I want to see you 
make something of yourself. Something fine. I want 
to help you get somewhere with that voice of 
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yours——” Then he broke off talking and stood 
looking down at her, with his hands thrust into his 
pockets, for a long moment. 

She waited for him to go on, and once more she 
had that feeling that he was going to say something 
vitally important.to her. But all at once he turned on 
his heel, said “Good-night” abruptly and gruffly, and 
went. 

And when he was gone Emmy did not know whether 
she was glad or sorry. 


The next morning, to her amazement, he sent for 
Lucille Ingham and dictated all of his letters to her. 

Emmy did not catch so much as a glimpse of him 
or hear the sound of his voice all day long, and all 
day long she went about her work in the outer office, 
baffled and crestfallen. 

But when she reached home that night at six o’clock 
there was a big box of dewy purple-and-blue pansies 
on the square table in the middle of the living room, 
and she knew that he had sent them to her. Who else 
was there to send flowers to her? 

Every other day that week more flowers were wait- 
ing for her when she got home at night, but Harbison 
himself did not come near the flat or even telephone 
to her. All evening she would sit at her table, pre- 
tending to herself that she was reading but really 
waiting, with every nerve on edge, for the ringing of 
the telephone or the front doorbell. Waiting for 
Wells Harbison. 


“T must be in love with him,” she told herself on 
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Friday night when it suddenly came to her that she 
had even forgotten to go down to Flower Street on 
Tuesday or Wednesday for the strawberry shortcake 
that her mother had promised to make for her. 

On Saturday noon there was an extra ten-dollar bill 
in her salary envelope. 

At first she thought that the Baier had made a 
mistake in counting out her wages but he shook his 
head and said that Mr. Harbison had ordered a raise 
for her. 

“’That’s what you get for being a good speller,” he 
said good-naturedly to her, but Emmy coloured up and 
turned away with her chin in the air. 

“He doesn’t even let me take his dictation any 
more,” she threw over his shoulder, ‘‘so I don’t quite 
understand this extra money ”” But she did under- 
stand why it had been put into her envelope. She knew 
that Harbison was giving her the money for the piano 
and the singing lessons, and the knowledge was humili- 
ating to her although she was thankful for the ten 
dollars. 

‘“T’m not worth anything like that much money,” 
she said to herself. “But he Is good to give it to me.” 

She wrote him a nice little note of thanks and waited 
for an answer. But none came. 

“Odd,” thought Emmy. ‘Perhaps he’s just waiting 
to see if I have gumption enough to go ahead with the 
lessons on my own.” 

She rented an upright piano, and on the first Mon- 
day noon in May she took her first singing lesson in 
Madame Hartzell’s new down-town studio. 
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And she spent her evenings practising scales with a 
right good will and wondering why in the world Wells 
Harbison was staying away from her so long. 

Her brain fastened upon a dozen solutions to that 
puzzle, none of them satisfactory. . . . He might be 
engaged. He might be tired of her. He might be 
married. He might be waiting for a divorce. He 
might think she was beneath him because she worked 
for him and was as poor as a church mouse. He 
might even think he did not love her enough to become 
really serious about her, and wanted to stay away long 
enough to be sure of himself. 

“T wish I knew,” crooned Emmy, all up and down 
the scale, evening after solitary evening. 

So things went on for another ten days or so. 

Then, on the second Sunday in May, he appeared 
without warning at the apartment along about two in 
the afternoon. 

The doorbell rang, and when Emmy answered it 
there he stood in the hall just outside the door with 
his arms filled with bundles and a new straw hat on 
one side of his good-looking blond head. 

He was smiling at her as naturally as if he had seen 
her only the day before. There was not a trace of 
embarrassment about him. 

‘‘Well, here we are again!” he greeted her, coming 
into the room. ‘Hello! You did get a piano! I 
don’t think so much of it.” 

He scowled at the upright whose sole virtue was 
that it did not take up much space. “I thought you’d 
have a baby grand,” he told her, laying all of his 
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bundles and his new hat down upon the gateleg table. 

Emmy picked it up along with his cane and his 
chamois gloves and carried them into the tiny dressing 
closet. The feeling of them—the smooth rich feeling 
of the gloves and the malacca stick and the corded 
silk hat band—pleased her. They were so exactly 
right, his clothes. 

As she laid them down upon the small painted chest 
of drawers in the dressing closet the thought of the 
straw hat Robb had worn all the summer before 
popped into her mind. She had a swift mental vision 
of her mother’s kitchen one Saturday afternoon nearly 
a year before when Robb had spent a half hour bend- 
ing over the sink with a toothbrush covered with some 
kind of liquid cleanser in one hand and his battered 
old straw in the other. . . . She remembered how 
ashamed of that hat she had been the next afternoon 
when she had gone for a street-car ride with him. It 
had been all streaks and spots, and she had sworn to 
herself that she never would be seen with him again 
until he got a new one. 

‘“‘Aren’t you going to open some of these packages? 
They’re all things that I thought you'd like,” Harbison 
said when she went back to the living room. “I 
brought you a Spanish shawl for your piano. Let’s 
see if it will improve the looks of this thing.” 

The shawl was a gorgeous one, the heavy dull-silk 
kind with brilliant flowers embroidered upon its 
creamy ground and yard-long fringe knotted along its 
edges. 

“Oh, but I can’t take a thing like this from you! 
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It’s far too valuable!” Emmy cried, all propriety. 


“You’ve done so much for me now that it makes me 
ashamed when I think about it.” 

“Well, then, just stop thinking about it. That's 
simple enough,” the man said quietly, opening a big 
wooden box of Russian cigarettes that he had brought 
for her. “Besides, anything that I might do for you, 
Emmy, is mighty little compared to the kindness that 
you show to me.” 

“Kindness to you?” Emmy echoed, surprised. 
“Why, what do you mean? What in the world do I 
do for you, for goodness’ sake?” 

“More than you know. I’ma stranger in a strange 
land here, and it means a lot to me to be able to come 
to see you in this peaceful little place sometimes.” 

Emmy’s face flamed softly and her lowered lashes 
made shadows on her cheeks. . . . All at once she 
knew she did not want Wells Harbison to talk to her 
like this. She wanted to keep things between them on 
an ordinary friendly plane. It was so much more 
comfortable. 

“Why, you haven’t even been here for almost two 
weeks,” she began and saw at once that she was saying 
the wrong thing. 

For Harbison’s blue eyes darkened and narrowed, 
and he came close to her, looking down intently at her. 
“It’s just two weeks to the day,” he said in a low voice. 
“Just two weeks. And would you like to hear why 
I stayed away all this time?” 

Emmy did not want to hear why now, although she 
had been sick with curiosity to know for the past two 
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weeks. She gave her head a tiny shake that Harbison 
did not see. 

‘I wanted to see if I couLD stay away from you,” 
he explained. ‘‘And—here I am right back where I 
started from, you see!” 

Emmy tried to laugh. ‘And here you are!” she 
said uneasily. ‘‘Just in time to take me to the ‘pop’ 
concert down at Public Hall!’ She remembered sud- 
denly and thankfully that there was one that after- 
noon. 

In nervous haste she put on her hat and coat, anxious 
to get away from the flat and its solitude. 

“Jiminy, but it’s nice to be out, seeing something 
besides my own four walls, for a change!” she con- 
fessed to him when they were seated, side by side, in 
the hall watching the people come in to hear the con- 
cert. Here with all the bustle and subdued noise 
around them she could tell him the truth. “I’ve hardly 
stirred from my flat, I was so afraid you might come 
or telephone while I was out.” 

‘Emmy, do you mean that?” Harbison turned his 
head and gave her a quick, keen look. “If you do, 
you’re a puzzle to me. You say you’ve waited for 
two weeks to see me, just as I’ve waited to see you. 
And then when I finally do come to see you, you drag 
me out into this crowd of people to hear a lot of music 
that I don’t want to hear. I don’t understand you a 
little bit.” 

Emmy did not understand herself, so far as that 
went. She seemed to be two people: one that liked 
Wells Harbison—more than liked him !—and one that 
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was shy and uncomfortable and unhappy in his pres- 
ence. 

Before the concert was over they got up and walked 
over to the Statler Hotel for tea. People do not 
indulge in five o’clock tea in the Middle West as they 
do in the East and in Europe, and at this hour the big 
shadowy Pompeian Room was deserted except for 
themselves. 

They sat at a little table in a corner with an orange- 
shaded lamp throwing a glow over their faces. Harbi- 
son ordered anchovy sandwiches and paté sandwiches, 
green tea for Emmy and gingerale for himself. 

When the ale came he slipped a small flat silver 
flask from his pocket and unscrewed the top. The 
odour that came from it took Emmy back to a long- 
ago night on Flower Street when her father had come 
home with one of his worst attacks of ‘“‘neuralgia” 
and her mother had paid his taxi driver with part of 
her fifty-dollar birthday present. 

With sombre eyes she watched Harbison “‘sweeten”’ 
his glass from the silver flask. She watched him while 
he lifted it to his lips and drank half of the mixture 
in it before he set it down. 

Over the little meal they talked about Emmy’s voice 
and how important it was in a friendly, pleasant way. 
Harbison said as he had said before, ‘‘and you’ve got 
to spend both time and money on it to make it what 
it can be. . . . I’m going to see that you do it, too.” 

Emmy lay in bed that night, listening to the sound 
of rain on the leaves outside her windows and breath- 
ing in the odour of the wet grass and dust from the 
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park below, and thinking of Wells Harbison and his 


goodness to her. No one ever had been so interested 
in her as he was. No one, with the exception of her- 
self, had ever believed in her voice as he did. 

On Friday of that week he took her to lunch, and 
afterward he went with her to the music store where 
she had rented the upright piano and ordered a baby 
grand to be sent to her in place of it. And he insisted 
upon paying the difference in the price of them. 

“Why not?” he asked when Emmy objected. 
‘We're friends, and friends ought not to be silly and 
squeamish about borrowing and lending money. If 
I needed money you'd lend it to me, wouldn’t you? 
And I'd be proud to take it from you.” 

Emmy thought over what he said. It sounded like 
good hard common sense, put in just that way. 

“You can pay it all back to me in no time, too, once 
you’re earning money with that voice of yours,” he 
went on. ‘‘And you're going to earn it, too. No fear 
of that!” 

The baby-grand piano quite dwarfed the living 
room when it arrived. But it had a beautiful bell-like 
tone and Emmy loved it. 

Harbison sent her a small marble copy of the 
Winged Victory of Samothrace to set upon it because, 
so he said, no baby-grand piano was complete without 
one. 

“That,” Emmy told him with her winged smile that 
robbed her words of even a tiny sting, “‘is the only 
silly thing I ever heard you say. A piano isn’t a table 
for statuary and vases. It’s a delicate instrument and 
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shouldn’t be cluttered up with things that rattle and 
dance while it’s being played, any more than a violin 
should be used as a tea tray.” 

But she set the Winged Victory on the table between 
the windows where it stood in all its proud, free beauty 
and was an inspiration to her while she practised her 
scales and exercises. She could imagine herself stand- 
ing on the edge of a concert stage as proudly as it once 
had stood looking out over some ancient battlefield or 
over some once-famous harbour filled with wooden 
ships. 

Harbison kept sending presents to her. Flowers 
every day, boxes of glazed nuts and fruits, magazines, 
a green enamel cigarette box, a silver teakettle with a 
spirit lamp under it that burned with a blue flame and 
gave a touch of cozy luxury to her table. 

“T ought to be having Marianna and her crowd in 
for lunch or tea pretty soon,” she kept saying to her- 
self. But somehow or other there seemed to be very 
little room for anyone but Wells Harbison in her life 
these days. As he, himself, said he camped upon her 
doorstep morning, noon, and night. 

Toward the end of her first month in the flat she 
telephoned to ask Marianna, Cassie Sears, and little 
Lovey to come for tea and a foursome of bridge on a 
Saturday afternoon. She invited them on a Tuesday 
and all three of them said that they could come. On 
Saturday she spent a third of the contents of her pay 
envelope on a lace-edged cloth for the table, on chicken 
sandwiches and French pastry from the smartest tea 
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room in the city, and on two new decks of cards and a 
bridge score. 

She rushed home, dusted her little living room, bor- 
rowed a card table from the manager of the building, 
and was all dressed for her guests at half-past three. 

But they did not come. 

At five minutes after four the telephone rang and 
Marianna’s voice at the other end of the wire said 
apologetically that all three of them were miles away 
at the Pleasant Valley Country Club. 

“Even if we started this minute we couldn’t get to 
your house in much less than an hour and a half so 
there’s not much use in our starting at all,” she said. 
““We’ve been learning that new game of Badminton 
down here, and the afternoon slipped away before we 
realized it. Cassie and Lovey want me to tell you 
how sorry they are not to be able to see you, darling, 
and we do hope you’re not disappointed. Ask us 
again, won’t you? And better luck next time w 

Emmy sighed as she hung up the receiver upon the 
sound of the gay light voice. . . . It came to her 
with the force of a blow that she had no part in the 
lives of those three people who represented ‘‘her own 
kind.” She was still an outsider so far as they were 
concerned, in spite of her deliverance from Flower 
Street and the little yellow house. They had their 
own life—their bridge, their Badminton, their parties 
—and she had hers. And that was the beginning and 
the end of it. 

“If I had money I would be one of them,” she 
thought with some bitterness as she sat down alone to 
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eat the little cakes and some of the sandwiches. “If 
I had their kind of clothes and cars and houses things 
would be smooth sailing for me. But family doesn’t 
count for much if you don’t have the money to back it 
up, and I haven’t. Now if I were married to a man 
like Wells Harbison a 

She caught her breath over that thought, so daring 
was it. 

“But I’m not,” she told herself. “I’m nothing but 
a working woman, even if I am Marianna’s cousin, and 
I'd better try to remember it and be sensible.”’ 

She gave herself a mental shaking and tried to for- 
get the whole happening in an hour’s hard practising. 
But she could not forget it. She was so hurt that her 
heart seemed actually to ache in her breast. And 
when she finished the chicken sandwiches that night 
before she went to bed they were like sawdust and 
dead-sea fruit in her mouth. . . . She had not real- 
ized herself, until then, how much she had counted 
upon that tea and upon the friendship and recognition 
of “her own kind of people.” 


One night she came home from the office to find 
Mrs. Milburn waiting for her in the tiny hall at the 
head of the stairs. She was in her widow’s weeds 
that had been Grandmother Pentland’s widow’s weeds 
years and years before, and she was sitting on the top 
step of the stairs holding her Thomas 4 Kempis in her 
black-gloved hands. 

“Well, how’s my big girl?” she greeted her, jumping 
up with that amazing lightness of hers. 
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She followed Emmy into the room that overlooked 
the park and stood, with her little shoulders against 
the door, gazing around its walls. Her eyes were very 
wide. 

In the late afternoon sunlight the place had an un- 
mistakable air of luxury with fresh yellow roses on 
the table, the tea tray with the silver kettle gleaming 
on it, the radio, the baby-grand piano with its Spanish 
shawl, the costly cigarette box and ash trays of Chinese 
enamel that had been gifts of Wells Harbison’s from 
time to time. 

“My goodness me, Emmy! How much do you have 
to pay for this place?” she asked. “It seems very 
elegant to me.” 

Feeling extremely guilty and as if she had some- 
thing to hide, Emmy told her how much rent she paid. 

“T don’t see how they let you have it for that much 
money. It’s very grand,” Mrs. Milburn answered 
her, shaking her head doubtfully. 

Her eyes went to the three volumes of Wells Harbi- 
son’s Jean Christophe that lay upon the table near the 
bowl of yellow roses. She picked one of them up. 

‘What books are these ?”’ she wanted to know. She 
was always interested in books. ‘Are they written in 
French, for goodness’ sake?’ She opened it to find 
out and came upon Harbison’s name written upon the 
fly leaf. Her mouth tightened at its tender corners. 

“Do you see a great deal of this man—this Mr. 
Harbison, Emmy?” she asked, tapping the page with 
her fingers. 
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Emmy nodded her pretty head. “TI do,” she said 
quietly. 

The old look of anxiety and dismay came into her 
mother’s face for a moment. “I knew it was that 
when you didn’t come home to us for supper once or 
twice a week as you promised you would,” she said, 
and then: “I think you’d better give up all this’ —her 
glance swept the room—‘‘and come home to live, even 
if home isn’t the Crystal Palace. I’m unhappy about 
you, living here alone, with this man you work for 
coming here to see you. [I don’t like it.” 

Her eyes had found Harbison’s pipe and his blue 
tin of tobacco in their place on the window sill. 

Emmy threw her chin up defiantly. ‘“‘There’s not a 
reason on earth why he shouldn’t come here,” she said. 
“We’re free agents, both of us, and he’s just the finest 
kind of man, Mother. He’s given me a raise in my 
salary so I can go on with my singing lessons. He 
says I have a marvellous voice and he’s going to see 
to it that I don’t neglect it—and that’s more than 
anybody else is doing for me, or ever has done. He 
takes a real interest in me, and so long as he wants to 
come here I’m going to let him!” 

Mrs. Milburn gently closed the volume of Jean 
Christophe and laid it back upon the table. She 
clasped her hands in her lap, looking down at them, 
frowning and thinking hard. Presently she lifted her 
head, and Emmy saw her draw a long breath. 

“Well, my dear,” she began with an air of having 
something to say that she did not want to say, “I’m 
going to be very honest with you. . . . You haven’t 
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a wonderful voice. Mind, it’s a good voice and a 
pretty voice, but it’s not big enough to be great and it 
never will be great—not if it’s trained for twenty 
years. And if that man knows anything at all about 
voices, Emmy, he knows he’s flattering you when he 
says it Is wonderful!” 

Emmy flung up her bright head. “How do you 
know?” she rapped out with the scorn of youth for its 
elders. What did her mother know about music, for 
goodness’ sake?—-Her mother who never sang any- 
thing but hymns and a funny old-fashioned song called 
“Secret Love” that she picked out on the ancient 
Steinway sometimes with fingers that were stiff and 
misshapen from years of hard work. 

“Well, Madame Hartzell told your Grandmother 
Pentland all about your voice a year ago,” Mrs. Mil- 
burn answered slowly, a note of strain coming into her 
own voice. “I had asked your grandmother to lend 
me the money for another term of singing lessons for 
you, and of course she wanted to find out all about 
your voice before she decided to let me have it. And 
Madame Hartzell told her then that you never would 
have the great big concert voice we all hoped you 
would have... .” 

She leaned forward in her chair. ‘‘Emmy,” she 
asked, ‘‘don’t you know that I’d have moved heaven 
and earth to have your voice cultivated if it had been 
worth cultivating? Don’t you know that?” 

Emmy just looked at her. 

“T never would have told you this if it hadn’t been 
necessary,” Mrs. Milburn went on. “But sometimes 
we have to tell the bitter truth to those we love even 
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if it hurts, just to keep them from being hurt far more 
later on. And it WoULD hurt you more to find out the 
truth about your voice a year or two from now, after 
you had studied and worked and planned great things 
for it all along.” 

She nodded her head in its rusty old-fashioned hat. 
“T know that you’re growing up and getting to be old 
enough to do what you want to do and pick your own 
friends and lead your own kind of life,” she said, 
studying Emmy’s lovely, sulky face. ‘But I don’t 
feel right about your living here alone and having 
no friends but this Harbison man. I never have felt 
right about it and I never shall.” 

“You don’t even know him!”? Emmy cried, her eyes 
full of smouldering flame. 

“And I don’t need to know him. I saw him that 
Sunday morning when he drove you down to Flower 
Street, didn’t I?” her mother explained. “And the 
very minute I looked at him something just came over 
me—something just told me he wasn’t the person for 
my girl. You can’t fool mothers on such things, 
Emmy. They have some kind of instinct that tells 
them what’s right and what’s wrong for their children 
if they’re any kind of mothers. It’s Nature—and | 
know you ought to be home with me.” 

Emmy took that in stony silence. 

“Do you ever hear from Robb?” Mrs. Milburn 
asked after a pause. 

She shook her head. ‘‘Never, thank goodness.” 

“He’s moved in with us, you know,” her mother 
said, ‘‘and he’s almost like one of my own sons. You 
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wouldn’t think that a person who isn’t even related to 
us could fit into our life the way he does He 

‘Where did you put him? Into my old room?” 

“No, indeed! We’re keeping that for you in case 
you ever do decide to come back to us,” Mrs. Milburn 
answered quickly. ‘‘We put an extra bed into Dan’s 
room for him. Perry has to have a place to himself, 
what with his drawing materials all strewn about and 
his late hours.” 

Then she put her head to one side and began to 
laugh—a light silvery sound as young as a girl’s laugh. 
“Perry’s making a picture of me,” she said, her face 
glowing pink. ‘In my old cape and this lumpy stubbly 
hat, if you’ll believe it! I told him no one would ever 
want to look at a picture of me, but he wants to do it, 
anyway.” It was easy to see that she was vastly 
pleased, nevertheless, that her first-born should want 
to make a portrait of her. 

“How does he feel about his Lovey now?” asked 
Emmy. 

“Oh, she’s been down to the house twice, lately, to 
see him,” Mrs. Milburn said. ‘She wants him to go 
back to the Sinclairs’ to live, but he won’t, of course. 
And he’s right.” 

‘“‘What’s he going to do? Stay on in Flower Street 
all the rest of his natural life?” asked Emmy, who 
could think of no worse fate for anyone. 

“Well, he’s going to stay there until he’s finished all 
this drawing that he wants to do and has seen whether 
it is going to sell or not,” his mother said. ‘‘And then 
when he has proved to his own satisfaction that he can 
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make a living by drawing pictures he and Lovey will 
know what they want to do, so he says. I think he 
feels sure that she will want to try to get along on 
what he makes. But don’t you worry about it, Emmy. 
Things will come out all right for them because they 
really do love each other. The only thing that keeps 
them unhappy is that Lovey has always had too much 
money and Perry hasn’t enough.” 

When she was gone, taking with her all of Emmy’s 
stockings that needed mending, the girl sat on the deep 
cushioned window seat and looked thoughtfully down 
into the street above the park. 

Some children were roller skating there, and their 
clear, happy cries came up to her through the still 
evening air. . . . She remembered how she had 
never owned a pair of roller skates although she had 
longed for a pair year after year in her childhood. It 
had been hard enough to get decent shoes and an occa- 
sional pair of cheap rubbers in the little yellow house, 
without even dreaming of such luxuries as roller skates 
and bob sleds and tennis rackets. 

‘We never had anything that other children had,” 
she said to herself with extreme bitterness, and the 
lovely luminous eyes grew round and hard as green 
agates. ‘And now that I actually am getting a few 
of the things I’ve always wanted why should I even 
think of going back to Flower Street? And why 
should I give up Wells Harbison just because Mother 
doesn’t happen to like his looks?” 

It was absurd and unreasonable of her mother even 
to suggest such a thing, she decided. 
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As the spring days went by Wells Harbison gave 
Emmy more and more of the things that her heart 
desired. The things, she told herself, that she always 
had missed. 

She got what young Dan would have called ‘fan 
awful boot” from the way he bought her two or three 
orchids at a time to pin upon her young breast. “At 
eight dollars per orchid,’ as she remarked to herself 
with satisfaction. She liked, too, the way he picked 
up just the bills from a tray of change, leaving all the 
silver, when a waiter brought it to him at the end of 
a meal in some glittering down-town restaurant or 
other. 

It pleased her that other women looked at him as 
women always do look at a man who is not only hand- 
some but who looks prosperous and powerful besides. 
‘“‘There’s not a woman in this room who doesn’t wish 
she were in my shoes,” she would tell Harbison, lean- 
ing across the table toward him as he ordered a dinner 
for the two of them. ‘They all fall for you.” 

And, flattered, he would shake his head. 

He had for her the strongest kind of fascination— 
the fascination that the rich with their luxury and their 
air of careless ease and indifference always have for 
the poor and sensitive. She became so deeply infatu- 
ated with him that the feeling she had for him was 
almost as strong as love itself, and twice as thrilling 
as that quiet, peaceful, and lasting thing. 

One after another, he opened to her the doors that 
she had found locked all of her poverty-stricken life. 
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The smartest shops and the tea rooms and restaurants 
along Euclid Avenue became an old story to her. 

Two or three nights a week she had dinner down 
town with Harbison, and she began to learn about 
hearts-of-palm salad and Hollandaise sauce and mush- 
rooms under glass. The head waiters greeted her with 
enthusiasm when she walked into a dining room with 
Harbison and led her to her favourite table, and it 
was hard for her to realize that there had been a time 
when she had enjoyed going into Childs’ Restaurant 
with Robb Hollis and dividing an oyster stew with 
him. 

The only thing that she did not enjoy about these 
dinners was the end of them when Harbison would 
order black coffee and “‘sweeten” it with brandy from 
his small silver flask. The sharp and bitter smell of it 
brought back to her, always, her darkest memory of 
Flower Street and of her father. 


The last Thursday in May was a gray day dampened 
by a drizzle. Emmy came home at half-past five to a 
lonely supper of toast and tea and omelet that she 
made in the tiny kitchenette. 

When she had cleared her dishes away she sat down 
at the piano and ran through some scales and exer- 
cises, but her voice sounded nasal and metallic in her 
ears. 

She turned on the radio, listened to its preserved 
music for a little while, and then turned it off again. 

She picked up the first of the three fat volumes of 
Jean Christophe and flung herself down upon the 
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cushions of the window seat to read. But she could 
not. She was too restless and lonely and dissatisfied 
to settle down to anything, and she wondered unhap- 
pily why Wells Harbison had had to have a dinner 
engagement with three business friends from Cincin- 
nati on this particular night, that was so wet and black 
and melancholy. 

It came to her suddenly as she lay listening to the 
sad melody of the raindrops on the pane beside her 
that there was no one left in her life but him. 

She had shut her family and Robb Hollis out of it 
deliberately. And she had not had the courage to 
invite Marianna and her “gang” to the flat again after 
the thoughtless snubbing they had given her on the 
Saturday afternoon when they forgot to come to tea. 
Where was the busy, happy life she had promised her- 
self? The friendly bridge games and Sunday night 
suppers with the people who were “her own kind’’? 
The “‘new life come in the old life’s stead’ ? 

“T’ve let things slip and slide. I should have kept 
after Marianna and the other girls until they did 
come, and I should have had Wells Harbison meet 
them so that he’d know I’m ‘folks,’ even if I do do 
typewriting and filing for a living in his office,” she 
scolded herself. It flashed through her mind that 
there was more to the Life Ideal than just breaking 
away from your family and going to live by yourself 
in an apartment. . . . You had to make your own 
life and your own pleasures. You had to go out and 
gather in your friends and hold them. 

“T’ve made the mistake of giving up all my time to 
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Wells Harbison,” she went on thinking. “I haven’t 
taken the time to see anybody else ” Tt was his 
fault, too, in a way, that she had not taken it. He was 
always urging her to get lots of sleep and to do a great 
deal of practising on the nights when he did not want 
to come out to the flat to see her. Friends, he said, 
did not matter at all when you had set your heart and 
soul upon a career. And Emmy had believed him up 
to this time. 

And yet, here he was seeing all of his friends right 
along! He did not let her interfere with his scheme 
of living. . . . He was dining out with some friends 
of his that she did not know this very night! 

Thinking all of these things over, Emmy made up 
her mind all at once to go down to Flower Street to 
see her mother and the boys. 

For weeks she had been half promising herself to go 
down to see how they were all getting along without 
her, and then changing her mind about it. For one 
reason, she had no great desire to go, and for another 
she did not want to see Robb Hollis these days. With- 
out knowing why, she felt as if she had broken faith 
with him. 

“It’s silly of me,” she told herself as she dressed for 
the street before the oval toilet glass in her tiny dress- 
ing room. “After all I didn’t promise him that I’d 
never look at another man.” 

But what had she promised him? . . . Some- 
thing that had to do with the cheap little ring that he 
had given her at Christmas time. Hadn’t she promised 
to wear it only until she fell in love with another man? 
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She could remember only dimly as she looked 
down at it sparkling on her finger in the electric light’s 
white radiance. 

“Perhaps I ought to give it back to him to-night,” 
she said to herself, picking up her gloves and umbrella. 
‘Perhaps I ought not to keep it, feeling the way I do 
about Wells Harbison.”’ 

Just as she reached the door of the flat the tele- 
phone rang—a shrill, sharp sound above the drip and 
murmur of the spring rain outside. 

It was Harbison calling her. 

“T just got rid of those fellows I had dinner with,” 
he said to her; “I'll be right out.” The receiver 
clicked in her ear as he hung it up. 

She hung up her own receiver and took off the old 
hat and rubberized red silk coat she had put on. She 
began to dress for Harbison. 

She dressed for him very carefully, polishing her 
bright hair, touching the lobes of her ears and her 
white throat with some perfume he had given her, 
rubbing unnecessary lip paste into her lips. 

Then the telephone rang again. She hurried into 
the sitting room and picked it up. 

“Emmy?” It was Robb’s voice, close against her 
ear! For a second she felt as if a hand closed around 
her heart and tightened. She caught her breath. But 
she did not answer. 

Robb’s voice came once more: ‘‘Hello.” 

All at once Emmy was herself again, and very cool 
and calm and collected. Slowly and carefully she put 
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the receiver back upon its black hook and went back to 
her dressing closet. 

The bell rang again. 

“Let it ring!” Emmy said aloud to her reflection in 
the toilet glass. “I don’t want to talk to him, and I’m 
not going to!” 

But when it stopped ringing as if it had got tired of 
pleading with her to answer, she was sorry she had 
hung up the receiver. She was sorry she had not 
talked to Robb, after he had gone traipsing down to 
Burkhardt’s Drug Store on a night like this just to 
telephone to her. : 

“I might at least have said ‘Hello’ to him when he’s 
so good to Mother,” she told herself. 

But she forgot all about him a few minutes later 
when the sound of Harbison’s taxicab coming to a stop 
in the street below came up to her. He had not even 
stopped to get his own car, Emmy knew, leaning out 
of the window to watch him pay his driver and come 
hurrying across the sidewalk. 

His quick step sounded upon the stairs. His knock 
was loud upon the panels of her door. Emmy knew 
how eager he was to see her before she saw his face. 

“But you said you were going to be tied up all eve- 
ning,” she greeted him, her eyes shining like jewels in 
the lamplit room. She tock his hat and his cane from 
him and hung them up. 

“Yes, but I didn’t know I was going to be bored the 
way I was.” He laughed, facing her, his hands be- 
hind his broad back. “I sat there for what seemed 
like eternities in that hotel dining room, trying to be 
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polite and wondering all the while how soon I could 
break away— and come here to you.” 

“T can’t imagine that!’ Emmy answered quickly. 
“T thought men liked to get away by themselves some- 
times to talk about wood pulp and nine holes of golf 
and how to make the most money in the shortest time, 
andsoon. . . . Dosit down. Here’s your pipe— 
you want your pipe, don’t you?—and here are the 
matches.” 

She felt as if she must keep on talking so as not to 
give him a chance to say anything sentimental or lover- 
like to her. Something in the way he was looking 
down at her told her that he was going to make love 
to her and she was stricken with wild, unexpected panic 
at the mere thought. 

She moved away from him and turned on the radio 
in the corner. 

‘The flowers that you sent me to-day are perfectly 
lovely,” she hurried on to say, touching the fresh pink 
roses that stood in a glass vase on the gateleg table. 
“You are a most extravagant person, Wells Harbison, 
and I’m beginning to see how dreadful I am to take all 
the wonderful things that you give to me. But I do 
love flowers and things—things that are—beauti- 
ful ’’ Her words came in dry, brittle little frag- 
ments. 

From the radio in the shadowy corner floated the 
opening bars of Schubert’s “Unfinished Symphony.” 
They seemed to spin out into the room like a web—a 
web made up of beauty and of magic. 

Music had always thrown a spell over Emmy. She 
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had told Robb once that it went to her head and made 
her drunk and dizzy. And so it did. 

It did now. She closed her eyes, swaying a little to 
the rhythm of it and hoiding her breath. She almost 
forgot that Harbison was in the room until he spoke 
again. 

“T sat there in that restaurant with those people 
to-night,’ he said close behind her, ‘“‘and I realized 
how little they—or anybody but you, Emmy—mean 
to me.” 

She felt his hands on her shoulders. She wanted to 
tell him to take them away, but she could not think 
very clearly just then with the music unwinding all 
around her like gold thread from a spool. 

His voice came to her from a long distance along 
with the music and, in some mysterious way, her whole 
feeling for Wells Harbison seemed to be tangled up 
with the music and its magic. Her feeling for him 
became part of the thing that always had stirred her 
and gone to her head and made her drunk and dizzy. 

She did not know it, but she would have been half 
in love with almost any man while that music played 
on and wrapped her into its enchantment—and Wells 
Harbison was far from being “just any man” to Emmy 
at that time. He was the outstanding figure in her 
narrow little life—the life she had made for herself. 

“Emmy,” he said, and she felt his cheek against her 
hair. 

Even then she did not protest and they stood there 
without moving until the last note of the great music 
died away on the air of the little room where the lamp- 
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light flowed around them like sunlit water and the 
roses smelled like a June garden. 

“Emmy, I shouldn’t say this, perhaps, but I love you 
better than anything in this world—or anybody,” Har- 
bison said, his face still against her hair. And Emmy, 
still under the spell of the music, nodded her head. 

“T know,” she said. She had guessed it for a long 
time. 

“Took at me, dear.”’ He turned her so that she 
faced him. He put one hand under her chin, lifting 
her face to his. He bent his head 

The telephone rang again. This time Emmy an- 
swered it, and it was Robb at the other end of the 
wire. 

“T’ve been trying to get you for an hour,” he said 
briskly; ‘‘your mother asked me to come down here to 
Burkhardt’s to call up and see if you were all right, 
She’s been worrying about you all evening.” 

“How silly of her! Of course, I’m all right!” 
Emmy snapped. ‘Tell her I'll be down to see her 
soon. Good-night, Robb.” 

She came back to Harbison. But the spell of the 
music and the lamplight and the roses was broken, and 
she was perfectly matter-of-fact and calm. She stepped 
back from him when he would have touched her again 
and dropped down into a chair beside the piano. 

Harbison stood looking at her for a minute or two. 
Then he sat down in the window seat and began to fill 
his pipe. He struck a match to it and turned to watch 
the firefly lights of automobiles in the rain-swept park 
below. 
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“Emmy,” he said presently, “come over here and 
sit beside me. I want to talk to you. I want to tell 
you something that I should have told you a long time 
ago, but I kept putting it off because I wanted to keep 
on seeing you.” 

He cleared his throat. ‘Emmy, I’m married.” 

The girl gasped. It was a full three minutes before 
she could make a sound. 

‘I don’t know why I’m so amazed,” she stammered 
at last; “I’d half suspected that right along.” But she 
felt as if she had been dropped several stories in an 
elevator, nevertheless. 

‘“Where’s your wife?” 

“She’s here—in this town. She’s been here all day.” 
He looked at her like a beaten dog. “Emmy, I told 
you a lie when I said I had to have dinner to-night 
with some business men. I had dinner with her—with 
her and my young son. They’ve been in Europe for 
two years, and to-day they came out here and joined 
me at my hotel. That’s why I’m here now. To ex- 
plain things to you and to talk them over.” 

“He lied to me,” thought Emmy, sitting very 
straight and still with her chin raised and her eyes 
staring straight ahead of her at a Chinese embroidery 
on the wall opposite. ‘‘He’s not honest. He’s a liar.” 

“T don’t love her,’? Harbison went on with his tale, 
‘and I never realized just how much I do care for you 
until I saw her to-day. But before I hurt her by tell- 
ing her so I want to find out how you feel about me. 
I want to be sure of you. There’s no good of my 
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separating from her unless you love me. I don’t want 
to break her heart for nothing.” 

Emmy nodded her head and her eyes were grave 
and deep when she turned them on him. “I see,” said 
she. ‘She hasn’t an inkling of the way you really feel 
about her then?” 

Harbison promptly shook his blond head that 
gleamed in the lamplight like the helmet of some war 
god. ‘No, indeed,” he said. “But it won’t break her 
heart when she does know about it, Emmy. She’s so 
wrapped up in that kid of ours that she hardly knows 
I’m alive. She’s one of those women who don’t care 
what happens to their husbands after they have chil- 
dren, you know. So long as I provide for her and the 
baby she won’t care whether she’s married to me or 
not. . . . Just think; she’s been perfectly contented 
without me for two long years.” 

He paused for a time, and Emmy said nothing. 

“She doesn’t want me,” the man’s voice ran on. 
“She married me when she was eighteen and didn’t 
know what she wanted any more than I did. But now 
I do know what I want, Emmy. I want you. I want 
to marry you.” 

“He wants to marry me,” thought Emmy, and it 
flashed through her mind that Marianna and Cassie 
and little Lovey would be glad to know Wells Harbi- 
son’s wife and gad about with her. 

“I kidded myself that I was interested in your 
voice,” he said next; ‘‘and I thought I was sorry for 
you because you were lonely and poor, Emmy. But I 
wasn’t either of those things. I’ve been in love with 
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you from the start, and I suppose I’m a vicious kind 
of man to tell you so. I wouldn’t tell you, by Jove, 
either, except that I know it doesn’t make very much 
difference to my wife what I do.” 

He stood up. “I want her to divorce me, and I 
want you to marry me. I can’t live as I have been 
living, Emmy.” 

He laid his hand over her lips as she started to 
speak. “Don’t say a word now. Think it over. I'll 
see you in a day or two.” 

“Give me as long as you can,” said Emmy as he 
went out. “‘I’ll have to have time to talk this all over 
with my mother. . . . How about Saturday after- 
noon?” 

She felt very helpless and young just then. For the 
first time in months and months she felt the need of 
her mother. She felt that she had to ask her mother’s 
advice on this thing that had cropped up—this problem 
of herself and Wells Harbison and Wells Harbison’s 
wife and his child. 

She dropped off to a troubled sleep that night with 
a frown between her eyebrows and Robb Hbllis’s 
modest little pearl-and-garnet ring still shining on the 
third finger of her left hand. 


b 


It was six o’clock on Friday when Emmy turned the 
corner on Flower Street. 

The sun was shining and the ugly little place did 
not look nearly so ugly as usual. The rain of yester- 
day had washed the road and sidewalks, and the sky 
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above the woolen mill was a clear clean blue that was 
reflected in the puddles along the road. 

Halfway up the street Emmy stopped dead still in 
her tracks. 

Her mother had come out of the little yellow house 
and was standing on the sidewalk in front of it, shad- 
ing her eyes with her hand as she looked up at it. 
Emmy looked, too. . . . She stared. She could 
hardly believe her eyes. 

For the little yellow house was no longer a dark 
green that did not show the soot. 

It was yellow—a pale, soft yellow with snow-white 
trimmings! And against the gray background of 
Flower Street it was as clean and gay-looking and 
fresh as a daisy on a dust heap. 

As she came nearer she saw that there were ladders 
propped against the side of it under the sycamore tree. 
On one of them stood Robb Hollis, hard at work in 
paint-smeared blue overalls. Below him, on the 
ground, Perry, also in blue overalls, was mixing paint 
and turpentine in a tin can with a long stick. 

The fence had been painted white, too, and Mrs. 
Milburn had tied all of her broken bridal-wreath 
bushes against the pickets with strips of linen. There 
they stood like little cripples in a hospital ward. 

She turned swiftly when she saw Emmy, and into 
her face came its old, bright, rosy look. 

“See, Emmy, here’s the little yellow house again!” 
she called as she waved her hand. ‘After all these 
years! Now you can see how pretty it was when your 
father and I moved into it!” 
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Emmy nodded silently with one arm around Mrs. 
Milburn’s shoulders. 

“‘Isn’t it a shame that he can’t see it the way it used 
to be?” A wistful note crept into her mother’s pretty 
voice. “He always liked the yellow paint so much. 
- . . Just think, Emmy, you’ve all grown up and I’ve 
got old and tired out and your father’s—gone. But 
the house is just the way it was when your father 
rented it.” 

She swallowed hard for a minute. “TI always feel, 
somehow,” she wound up, “that so long as I’ve got 
the house I haven’t lost—him.” 

From his ladder Robb waved a paint brush at 
Emmy, but he did not come down to her. 

““How’s Old Maid’s Castle?” he called, his teeth 
flashing in a boyish grin, and Emmy answered cheer- 
fully that she loved living in it. 

“So you’re painting houses now instead of pictures, 
eh what?” she chaffed Perry as she and her mother 
started up the path to the house. 

He laughed. “Yeah, I’ve given up painting for a 
while—I’m going to try to sell some of my stuff for a 


change.” 
‘‘What do you mean?” asked Emmy, puzzled. 
Her mother answered her question. ‘‘He means 


he’s going down to New York to-morrow night with 
some of his things to show them to some art editor. 
Is that what you call them? One of those men who 
buy the pictures for magazines?” 

Emmy nodded. 

“Well, Perry has been sending his pictures around 
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to the different art editors,’ Mrs. Milburn went on to 
explain, “‘and one of them wrote and asked him to send 
on some more of his things. I tell him that I’m sure 
he’ll get some regular work now, doing illustrations 
for stories and articles and things. I’m just sure of 
it!” 

She opened the front door. ‘‘And,” she added 
breathlessly, ‘‘he made up his mind this morning to 
take his things down himself, instead of sending them 
—and—I—am—going—with him!” Her blue eyes 
shone and her voice trembled with excitement. 

‘What does Lovey think of all this?” asked Emmy. 
“Doesn’t she want to go with him?” 

Mrs. Milburn shook her head. ‘No, she’s going 
to keep house for Dan and Robb while we’re away. 
She wants to do it to see if she can. She’s been learn- 
ing how to cook and clean lately—coming down here 
to help me. To-night she’s coming to watch me set 
my bread—I thought I’d make a batch before I went 
away. The boys love home-made bread and Lovey 
has only reached the pancake stage of baking.” She 
laughed. ‘I guess pancakes are fried though, aren’t 
they?” 

Emmy stood still in the little hall, looking around 
her. 

She scarcely knew the house. All the old faded wall 
paper had been stripped from the walls and they were 
covered with some that was new and plain. 

“The boys did it,” said Mrs. Milburn, running her 
hand over it; ‘‘and they fixed the hot water pipes, too. 
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. . . Just come out here and take a look at the 
kitchen.” 

In the dining room as she passed through it Emmy 
had a glimpse of the table set for supper. It was a 
most unfashionable-looking table with its celery in a 
tall glass like a bouquet of flowers, its glass dishes of 
corn salad and catsup and home-made currant jelly 
that glowed like a mound of garnets. But it was clean 
and appetizing, and from the kitchen came the tanta- 
lizing smell of bean soup boiling in its kettle. 

“We aren’t having much to-night—just bread and 
soup and salad,” said Mrs. Milburn opening the 
kitchen door. “But will you stay, anyway, Emmy? 
You know what the Scripture says: ‘Better a dinner of 
herbs where love is than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with.’ ” 

“No, I can’t stay,’ answered Emmy, thinking of 
love and Robb Hollis and the ring of garnet and pearl. 
She would talk things over with her mother and then, 
as she was leaving, she would give Robb back his ring. 
And so would end that chapter! 

The kitchen had been painted white and there were 
new cretonne shades at the windows. Mrs. Milburn 
turned on both of the faucets, and it was like a miracle 
to Emmy to see hot water come steaming into the sink 
where no hot water had steamed for twenty-six years. 

“Electric lights turned on, too,”’ her mother went on 
counting the miracles, ‘‘and a new water heater! And 
that broken place in the coloured window on the stairs 
fixed! I just can’t believe it’s the same old house. I 
truly can’t!” 
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Through the kitchen windows with their snowy sash 
curtains pushed back, Emmy could see young Dan 
raking up the wet brown leaves of last autumn in the 
backyard. He whistled “I’m Tired of Everything But 
You” as he worked, and he worked with a will. 

Emmy flung up a window and called out to him. 
‘““‘Well, I see they’ve reformed even you, Daniel!” 

“Sez which?” Dan called back at her with a sheepish 
smile. 

“Robb gives him a dollar a week to help me around 
the house, and on Saturdays he delivers packages for 
Mr. Burkhardt,” his mother said. ‘He pays for his 
own lunches at school—he won’t carry one, you know 
—and he’s saving up for business school or college or 
whatever place he wants to go to after he graduates 
from high school. And really, Emmy, he’s doing well 
at school. Robb makes him study. He likes Robb, 
and he’ll do anything for him.” 

They went upstairs. 

“T want to show you the new bathroom bowl,” Mrs. 
Milburn said. ‘‘Robb bought it at some wholesale 
place and put it in, himself. It’s some new kind of 
porcelain that won’t crack and won’t break.” She 
rapped the smooth, shining surface with great satis- 
faction. 

‘Where does he get all the money to do these 
things ?” 

“Well, he’s been superintendent at the mill ever 
since a week ago Saturday,” her mother explained. 
“The old one left to take a job in some rubber works 
down in Akron and Mr. Robb stepped right into his 
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shoes. He can fill them, too. I saw Jim Tello on the 
street the other day and he told me what a fine young 
chap Robb is—not that he or anybody else had to tell 
ME anything about Robb Hollis!” she bridled. 

“I told Jim Tello a thing or two, myself,” she added 
with spirit. “I told him I certainly hoped he’d keep 
this street up better than your Uncle Bill Parks ever 
did. And I told him he would be doing me a good 
turn if he’d plant a little ivy around that mill of his. 
It would take only a few years to cover that eyesore 
and make it look just like an English castle. . . . I 
gave him a slip from my own ivy that came from our 
lot in the cemetery.” 

Emmy laughed blightingly. ‘Mother, you’re a joke! 
I can just feature Jim Tello planting ivy around his 
mill!” 

“Oh, but I really think he will! He took the little 
slip I gave him.” As usual Mrs. Milburn was hoping 
for the best—and not only hoping for it, but actually 
expecting it to happen. 

“Perry just would take me to New York with him,” 
she said after a little pause. ‘He said it wouldn’t cost 
so very much, so long as he had to go himself. Well, 
anyway, I’m going and I can’t believe it. I suppose I 
shouldn’t, but all my life you can’t think how I’ve 
wanted to see the aquarium and the Flatiron Building 
and the elevated. You know, Emmy, you read and 
hear about those things, and you can’t help wanting to 
see them. Only I never thought I should get the 
chance.”” She was as pleased as a child. 

In her own room her old-fashioned “telescope” lay 
open on the floor, for she was packing already for the 
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trip. The white kid gloves that Emmy had given her 
on her forty-fifth birthday lay on her dresser in a sheet 
of dark-blue tissue paper to keep them from turning 
yellow. 

“Sit down, Emmy,” she said. ‘I’m trying to sew a 
new lining in my hat.”’ She threaded her needle, hold- 
ing it up to the light. 

“TI had such a dream about you last night while I 
was taking forty winks downstairs in the big chair,” 
she went on murmuring while she knotted her thread 
and picked up the “‘stubbly” old hat from the little 
stand between the windows. ‘It woke me up—it was 
so dreadful—and I asked Robb to run down to Burk- 
hardt’s to telephone you to see if you were all right. 
I seemed to see you standing on a high precipice, 
Emmy, and I was so afraid you’d fall before I could 
get to you. . . . You're sure that everything’s all 
right with you?” She looked up at her sharply. 

“Why, of course,’ Emmy nodded. ‘Don’t be 
foolish, Mother, just because you happened to have a 
nightmare.” 

Then she stopped. ‘But I do need some advice,” 
she confessed, dropping down on her knees beside her 
mother’s chair. ‘You remember Mr. Harbison, of 
course, don’t you? We've talked him over—and 
you’ve seen him and » 

She searched for words, gulped once or twice and 
then blurted out the truth: ‘Mother, he wants me to 
marry him!” 

Mrs. Milburn stuck her needle into the hat, laid it 
back upon the stand, and folded her hands on her lap. 
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Then she unfolded them and laid them on Emmy’s 
shoulders. 

“Hmm ”’ she mused, looking down deep into 
the girl’s eyes. “And what do you want me to tell 
you to do, my dear?” 

“I want you to tell me what to do, of course.” Her 
face was full of trouble and perplexity. 

“Well, you know what to do without asking me, 
don’t you?” Mrs. Milburn asked very softly. ‘When 
I fell in love with your father I knew that the only 
thing to do was to marry him. I didn’t need any- 
body’s advice in the matter, although I must say I got 
quite a lot of it without asking. So I always made up 
my own mind that when my own children wanted to 
marry I was going to try to see things through their 
eyes ve 

“Yes, but wait a minute! This isn’t so simple as 
you think,” Emmy broke in upon her, ‘Wells Harbi- 
son is—Mother, he’s married now, you see. But he 
wants me to wait until he divorces his wife and then 
marry him. That’s why I’ve come to you for advice. 
I don’t know what I ought to say to him.” 

There was deep silence in the room for a minute or 
two, broken only by the loud ticking of Charlie Mil- 
burn’s big gold watch that hung on the wall beside the 
dresser. Then Mrs. Milburn spoke and her pretty 
voice sounded tired and heavy: 

“Well, Emmy, all I can say is that a man who won’t 
be true to one woman won't be true to another, and 
that’s a fact. He hasn’t been fair and square with 
you, has he? Going around with you, coming to see 
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you, and having a wife tucked away somewhere all the 
time. . . . And, if you come between a man and 
his wife—that’s what you would be doing, Emmy— 
you'll pay for it, sure as Fate!” 

Emmy flushed and scowled. “I didn’t come be- 
tween him and his wife, because it wasn’t until yester- 
day that I even knew he had a wife. And by that 
time I was too crazy about him to tell him I wouldn’t 
see him any more.” She sighed, thinking of Wells 
Harbison and the queer mixed feeling she had for 
him. A feeling that was more excitement than happi- 
ness. 

“This comes,” Mrs. Milburn said, ‘tof your living 
by yourself with no one to look after you and watch 
over you properly. A married man never would hav«, 
dared to come into this house for you! But in that 
flat alone, as you were I tell you, Emmy, it wasn’t 
right! A girl has no business living alone like that. 
I knew it from the first, and I should have set my foot 
down harder than I did! I can see it now.” 

Emmy, her pointed little chin resting on the window 
sill, gazed down into the street where the three Mc- 
Mylers, a little bigger but just as dirty as they always 
had been, played hop-scotch. 

“That’s silly—to talk that way about a girl living 
alone, Mother,” she said after a little. ‘Thousands 
and thousands of girls live alone to-day and nobody 
thinks anything of it. Times have changed since you 
were a girl, you know.” 

“Times never will change for women, Emmy, as 
long as men don’t change. They’ll always be wanting 
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a woman to say ‘Yes’ when she ought to say ‘No.’ 
That is, the bad ones always will.” 

Emmy turned and looked up at her with a question 
in her eyes. “Are you sure I ought to say ‘No’ to 
Wells Harbison?” 

Mrs. Milburn set her little jaw and shook her head 
in sheer exasperation. 

‘““My goodness, Emmy, I can’t sit here much longer 
and listen to you talk like this!’ she cried. ‘‘You know 
perfectly well what you ought to say to him—a man 
who has a wife of his own! To think that my daughter 
could even consider a man like him ”” She shook 
her head more vigorously than before. 

Another long silence. Then Emmy spoke again: 

“But his wife doesn’t really love him, Mother, and 

she doesn’t understand him at all. She’s one of those 
women who practically forget their husbands when 
their first babies come along. She has her baby and 
she doesn’t want Wells any more, he says. 
She’s been abroad for ever so long without him, and 
she’s the type that would stay away from him forever, 
so long as she had a home and plenty of money for, 
the child. That mother-type, you know.” She was 
quoting Wells Harbison, almost word for word. 

‘And how do you know so much about her, and the 
type she is?” Mrs. Milburn’s voice was keen and 
sharp. ‘‘You’ve never seen her, have you?” 

“I’m taking Wells Harbison’s word for the kind of 
woman she is,” said Emmy simply. “I’ve figured it 
out this way: he must have been very very unhappy 
with her or he wouldn’t have stopped loving her and 
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turned to me. And he must love me a very great deal 
or he wouldn’t want to go to the bother of divorcing 
her so he could marry me, would he?” 

“And when are you going to tell him all this that 
you’ve figured out for yourself?’ asked her mother. 

“The first time I see him, and that will be to-mor- 
row night!” Emmy answered spiritedly. “I told him 
I wanted plenty of time to think it over and to talk 
it over with you—but I can see my way now. And I 
don’t see why I should spoil his life and mine by stick- 
ing to any silly old-fashioned ideas about marriages 
lasting forever.” 

‘“‘There’s only one kind of marriage, Emmy, and it’s 
as old-fashioned as love itself—and it lasts forever, 
like love.” Mrs. Milburn got up and laid the rusty 
old black hat away upon the closet shelf although she 
had not even begun to sew the new lining into it. She 
covered it with a sheet of tissue paper as though she 
were laying it away for a long time. 

“T know what that dream of mine meant now,” she 
said; “that dream where I saw you standing on the 
edge of a high cliff. . . . That’s just where you are 
standing, Emmy. On the very brink of danger. 
You’re in danger, Emmy.” Her voice was a kind of 
wail as she turned back into the bedroom. 

Emmy tossed her lovely head with its deep, shining 
waves of raw gold hair and its proud tilt. ‘Oh, 
Mother, aren’t you silly, honestly!” she exclaimed. 
“My stars! What possible danger can I be in? Wells 
Harbison wants to MARRY me, and I don’t see any- 
thing very dangerous about marriages—especially love 
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marriages. They always say they’re made in Heaven, 
you know!” She jumped up from the floor where she 
had been sitting. 

“Some of them are and some of them aren’t,” Mrs. 
Milburn answered gravely. ‘And would it be a love 
marriage, anyway? Does a man who can forget his 
wife and child so easily know anything about love? 
And as for you, Emmy, I can see with half an eye that 
you’re not really in love with your Mr. Harbison. 
You’re just infatuated with him, and infatuation can 
be so much like the Real Thing that sometimes you 
can hardly tell them apart.” 

When Emmy had dropped a light, careless kiss 
upon the top of her head and run down the stairs she 
stood for a long time in the middle of the shabby old 
room where her three children had been born. Her 
thoughtful eyes were fixed upon the faded rug at her 
feet as if she were reading something in the pattern 
of it. 

Then presently she knelt down and began to unpack 
the “telescope” bag. She laid all the neatly folded 
clothes back into the dresser drawers and set her one 
pair of extra shoes in the closet upon the floor. She 
put the white kid gloves back into a green satin glove 
box that had stood upon her dresser for a good many 
years. Then she shoved the bag itself under the bed 
with her foot. 

The door of the clothes closet that had always been 
her chapel and her sanctuary stood open. She closed 
it gently behind her when she stepped inside and got 
down upon her knees on the unpainted floor. 
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When Emmy walked out on to the porch of the 
little house Lovey’s car was just turning into the drive- 
way. It stopped in the crunching gravel and Lovey 
hailed her: 

“Hello, Perfect Stranger! Where have you been 
lately? I thought you were going to ask us all over 
to your flat again for a housewarming or some sort of 
celebration! . . . You're a great little four-flusher, 
you are!” 

She giggled and came running up to her, catching 
her by the arm and giving her a kiss. “But Ill for- 
give you, just so you won’t think I’m Hard-hearted 
Hannah, and ask you to a tea I’m having to-morrow 
for an old school friend of mine. Do you remember 
my speaking of Daisy Harbison? I think you knew 
her or something, didn’t you?” She frowned, trying 
to remember. But her memory, like her mind, was as 
shallow as a brook. 

Emmy started violently. ‘Daisy Harbison! Yes, 
I remember your speaking of her to me. You told 
me her name was Charteris when you knew her at 
school and that she had married a man named Harbi- 
son. Isn’t that the girl you mean?” she asked on a 
shrill upward note. 

Lovey nodded her head briskly. 

“Yes, that’s the one. She’s Mrs. Wells Harbison 
now. There was a picture of her on the society page 
in this morning’s paper. She’s been in Europe for 
perfect ages, and she’s going to be here in town for a 
week or so.” 

She turned on her three-inch heel and started off 
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down the driveway to the green backyard where Perry 
was putting away his ladder and his pails and brushes. 
“Four o’clock to-morrow, Emmy,” she called over her 
shoulder. ‘Now, don’t fail to show up; I want you 
to sing, darling.” 

Robb came up in his blue overalls that smelled of 
turpentine and were bedaubed with white and yellow 
paint. 

His lips moved and Emmy tried to understand what 
he was saying to her. But she could hear nothing but 
Lovey’s voice saying over and over: “‘She’s Mrs. Wells 
Harbison now—She’s Mrs. Wells Harbison now.” 

She stared at Robb blindly. 

“Going home, Emmy?” She could hear what he 
was asking her now. “If you are, I’ll be glad to take 
you in the struggle-bugey.” 

But Emmy shook her head. ‘No, thanks,” she said 
faintly; ‘‘no, thanks, Robb. I’d rather walk, I think.” 

She wanted to be alone to think things out. Would 
it be wise to see Wells Harbison’s wife? . . . Per- 
haps it would. As things were, it was hard for Emmy 
to realize that he had a wife. 

“T guess I’ll go and take a look-see at her, anyway, 
and find out what she’s like,’’ she decided, and had a 
mental vision of a Mrs. Wells Harbison, who would 
be much like Lovey. Little and blond and beautifully 
dressed, with finishing-school manners and a string of 
real pearls. That would be Daisy Charteris Harbison. 
The very name sounded frivolous. 

“Please let me drive you home,”’ Robb was plead- 
ing; “I haven’t talked to you since Hector was a pup— 
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a mere pup. Come on, be a sport and come along. 
I'll bet you’re ashamed to be seen in the struggle- 
buggy.” 

So, just to prove that she was not at all ashamed of 
being seen in it, Emmy jumped into it and they started 
away from the house. 

“The old place looks pretty slick, doesn’t it?” Robb 
asked when they had left Flower Street behind. “Id 
be perfectly contented now if you were in it, Emmy.” 

Emmy’s pitying smile was as cruel as a sneer. 
‘Well, I’m not and I never will be, Robb,” she told 
him with decision. ‘By the time another May rolls 
round I shall probably be in a house of my own. I’m 
thinking very seriously of getting married. You may 
as well know it—and you may as well take this back. 
Didn’t you say I was to wear it only until I had 
promised to marry another man?” 

She slipped the cheap little garnet-and-pearl ring 
from her engagement finger and held it out to him. 

She saw him glance at it, start, and then grip the 
wheel until his knuckles whitened. He hesitated for 
a long moment before he took it and dropped it into 
the pocket of his stained overalls. 

‘‘Who’s the man, Emmy?” he asked quietly. ‘That 
bird you work for?” 

“Yes,” Emmy told him; “and you may as well know 
the worst, first as last, Robb. He’s married and he’s 
going to get a divorce to marry me. You think that’s 
terrible, don’t you? Mother does. She says that 
dream she had last night was a warning!” 

She laughed, but all at once she was very close to 
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tears. It hurt her to hurt Robb as she knew she was 
hurting him. Robb, who seemed so indifferent and 
stoic, but who was as easily wounded as a sensitive 
child. . . . She found herself wanting to put her 
arms around him and tell him not to mind. 

“You'll find some other girl, Robb.” She laid her 
hand on his for a second. ‘And you’re making so 
much money now that you can give her a diamond 
instead of my garnet maybe. You'll forget me, don’t 
you know you will?” 

Instead of answering, Robb asked her a question. 
“Are you sure you’re in love with him, Emmy? Dead 
sure?” He looked straight at her with his brown, 
honest eyes that never hid anything—never pretended 
anything. 

“Of course, I’m sure,” said Emmy; “and I’m sure 
I’m going to be happy with him, too, if that’s what 
you're getting at. He’s just as good to me as he can 
be. He’s crazy about my voice, and he gives me the 
most wonderful things every time he comes to see me, 
and takes me for long, lovely drives in his car—the 
one you saw that Sunday when we drove down to 
Flower Street.” 

Robb nodded. ‘Yes, that was a good car,” he said 
drily. 

Then, after a minute: ‘But what’s he like, himself, 
though?” 

Emmy laughed and flicked his paint-stained sleeve 
disdainfully with her long piano fingers. “Well, he 
never would be seen wearing a thing like that, for in- 
stance,” she said cuttingly. ‘‘He’s very well dressed 
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and elegant, and he reads a lot of highbrow books, 
and he’s never known what it’s like to be poor. I care 
for him in a very different kind of way from the way 
I used to care for you, Robb. I—look up to him. He 
seems wonderful to me.” Awkwardly she tried to put 
into words the thing that she did not understand, her- 
self. 

There was a long pause while the struggle-buggy did 
its valiant best to climb the little hill that rises from 
the boulevard near St. Clair Street. It panted and 
strove and finally it stopped at the side of the road. 

Robb sat back in his seat and glowered at its old- 
fashioned hood. ‘‘Well, you!” he addressed it after a 
few seconds. “You're just like I am, aren’t you? You 
just don’t quite make the grade, do you?” His voice 
was filled with bitterness as he leaned forward and 
released the emergency brake. ‘The struggle-buggy 
slid back down the hill into the park. 

Robb stepped on the gas and made a second dash at 
the little hill. This time the struggle-buggy went over 
the top, sped around the corner to Emmy’s apartment 
building, and stopped neatly and noisily before the 
door. 

“Tl take you upstairs to your flat,” Robb said. “I 
look like a sign-board painter, "tis true, but I have a 
nice open face and they might let me walk through the 
lobby with you ” He tried to laugh but the sound 
that came from his throat was the dismalest of sounds. 

“No, thanks, [Il just run along. Don’t you bother 
about me,” Emmy said, and got out of the little car 
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with its absurd mud guards that hung down like a 
hound’s ears. 

She stood in her own doorway and watched it bound 
away and vanish down the hill into the deep twilight 
of the park. 

It seemed to her that she was letting Robb go out 
of her life for good, this time, and she was filled with 
a keen sense of loss. He was her best friend any- 
where, she told herself mournfully, and she never ex- 
pected to care for anyone again quite as she had cared 
for him once upon a time. A warm tide of feeling 
swept over her as she thought of that long-ago time. 

. . She never had felt toward Wells Harbison as 
the had felt toward Robb Hollis. Never. 

Well, everyone said that first love—love with the 
bloom on it—was the best kind. And she had given 
him that. She had given him the best of herself, 
hadn’t she, then? 

She started up the stairs and all the way to the top 
she thought—not of the man she was to see the next 
day, but of Robb Hollis. 

“There was something I ought to have said to him,” 
she kept thinking all during the evening while she 
“did” her nails and washed out her best chiffon stock- 
ings for the party the next afternoon. “I ought to 
have told him that I loved him best—while I did care 
for him. I should have said something comforting to 
him 4 

Just as she was dropping off to sleep she was startled 
into wakefulness by a sudden feeling that she had lost 
something of great value. She wanted to get up and 
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look for it. . . . But what it was that she had lost 
she could not remember. 

Then just as she was falling asleep again she did 
remember. It was the ring. The pearl-and-garnet 
ring that she had given back to Robb who had given 
it to her five months before in the kitchen of the little 
yellow house. 


Chapter Nine 


OVEY SINCLAIR MILBURN’S father and 
mother lived in a huge white house far out on 
Euclid Heights beyond the smoke and roar of the city. 
It had a front door that opened upon a wide and 
beautiful terrace, but it was hardly ever used. For 
practically everyone who came to see the Sinclairs 
came in motor cars that stopped with a rush at the 
side door. 

On Saturday afternoon Emmy made up her mind to 
be extravagant and take a taxicab to the house so that 
she, too, could stop with a rush at the side door and 
enter the house that way. 

As she came rolling up under the porte-cochére and 
stepped out to pay her driver, she saw with a start that 
Wells Harbison’s roadster was parked at the end of 
the driveway near the six-car garage. And on the 
seat, where she herself had sat so often, was a child’s 
toy—a great white plush teddy bear dressed in a red 
velvet suit. 

Instantly she knew that it belonged to his little boy. 
Evidently he had taken the child driving with him— 
the child and the teddy bear. Perhaps his wife had 
gone with them. . . . It had been hard right along 
for Emmy to realize that he had a wife and a child, 
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but the sight of the teddy bear brought it straight home 
to her. 

He belonged to them. And yet what was it he had 
said to her not so very many days before? . 
“T’ve never felt so ‘at home’ with anyone in my life as 
I do with you, Emmy.” 

That was what he had said! And he had meant it 
when he said it, too. Emmy was certain of that. 

She stepped into the wide, cool hall of the house. 
Beyond it was a room of white-panelled walls, gay 
chintzes, and so many rugs and picture frames and 
vases that it looked a great deal like the shop of the 
interior decorator who had furnished it for Mrs. Sin- 
clair. Mrs. Sinclair adored it, however, and told 
everybody that it was “‘so cozy for such a big Masonic 
hall of a place.” 

It was filled with the cheerful sound of talk and 
teacups when Emmy walked into it. Blue veils of 
cigarette smoke hung in it, and at three tables at one 
end of the room women were playing contract bridge. 
A group of a dozen or so sat around the flower-filled 
fireplace, where Marianna was helping Lovey pour tea 
and pass sandwiches. 

At the piano in the sunny alcove a red-haired woman 
in green silk was singing that her “heart was like the 
singing bird.”” There was nothing lark-like about her 
voice. 

Emmy looked around for Wells Harbison’s wife, 
and while she was making up her mind that she must 
be a very handsome woman in pearls and black chiffon 
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who sat near Marianna, Lovey saw her and called out 
to her. 

““Why are you standing there like a goop, darling?” 
asked Lovey, who hurt people’s feelings a dozen times 
a day with her sharp tongue and never realized that 
she did it. “Come along over here—I want you to 
meet Daisy Harbison.” 

And then Emmy found herself shaking hands with 
a small woman in a plain brown linen dress who sat 
behind a smoking table but who was not smoking—a 
woman who seemed to be curiously out of place in the 
crowded, ornate room full of chattering over-dressed 
girls. 

She was a little woman with clear, placid blue eyes 
and a sweet mouth. She had taken off her hat and 
her brown hair was parted in the middle and smoothed 
back like folded wings. 

“Why, she looks like Mother! She looks just the 
way Mother must have looked when she was young!” 
thought Emmy with an odd sinking of her heart. She 
did. She looked almost exactly like a photograph of 
Mrs. Milburn in the old album at home—a picture 
taken at the time of her disastrous marriage. 

‘“Emmy’s my sister-in-law,’ Lovey said, introducing 
them. She murmured something about ordering some 
fresh tea and then trotted away. 

“You’re Perry’s sister, then,” said Wells Harbison’s 
wife, making room for Emmy on the sofa beside her. 
“I’ve been hearing all about Perry from Lovey, and I 
think he must be a very nice person.” 

“He is.” Emmy could hardly speak. Her throat 
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seemed to be filled with some kind of dry, red-hot fluff 
that choked her. This woman whom she was pre- 
pared to dislike—this woman whose mortal enemy she 
was—not only looked like Mrs. Milburn but she had 
the same kind of voice. Gentle, low, and unhurrying 
as a lullaby. 

“T’ve a little boy who draws pictures, myself,”’ she 
was saying in that lovely familiar voice. ‘“‘He’s only 
three, but he’s quite an artist, already.” As she spoke 
her eyes brimmed with the look of mother-tenderness 
that Emmy had seen in her own mother’s eyes so Sivas 
many times. 

Marianna swung around on her chair. ‘Hello, old 
bean!’ she greeted Emmy. ‘‘Come over here and I'll 
give you four fattening sandwiches and cream and 
sugar in your tea—It slays my soul to see how thin you 
are all the time, Emmy Milburn. How po you manage 
it?” 

Emmy just smiled at her and took her plate and 
cup. She set them down upon the smoking table and 
turned back to Wells Harbison’s wife. His wife! 

“My baby’s been very ill,” she was going on. “I’ve 
had to stay in Switzerland with him for two years. 
He’s been having that wonderful sunlight treatment, 
you know, and it’s just brought him back to life. He 
was just as sick as a baby could be and still live. . . .” 

All around them the frivolous talk went on—talk 
of golf at White Sulphur Springs, and uneven hem 
lines for the new spring dresses, and Patou hats, and 
Chanel perfumes, and dances, and charity teas. 

Emmy shook her head. ‘For two years,” she re- 
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peated, thinking of a small sick body strapped to a 
board every day for hundreds of days and laid in a 
glass-roofed room under the sun. . . . Somewhere 
or other she had read about the Alpine sunlight cure. 

“How awful for you,” she said to the small woman 
in brown linen, “‘to be away from home for two years 
and worried to death about your baby all that time 
besides.” 

“It was worse for my husband, of course,” answered 
the gentle voice, ‘because, after all, I had the baby— 
and he was all alone—without us ”” A shadow 
crossed her face, and she stared down at the smoking 
table with eyes that seemed to be trying to figure out 
something on its mother-of-pearl top. 

“It’s a dreadful thing for a family to be separated,” 
she murmured more to herself than to Emmy; “for a 
woman to be away from her husband. That’s what I 
told Lovey—about staying away from Perry. I 
know.” 

Emmy waited to hear no more. She felt like a 
traitor and a thief sitting here beside this small plain 
woman who looked like her mother and had her 
mother’s voice. Who wore her mother’s look of 
mingled sweetness and sorrow and dismay. 

“She knows about me. . . . At least, she knows 
that there’s another woman who cares for her hus- 
band,” Emmy told herself with conviction. “I’ve got 
to get away!” she decided desperately, “I can’t stay 
here any longer.” 

“Say good-bye to Lovey for me. I’ve got to go— 
something important,” she stammered to Marianna as 
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she got up. She couldn’t speak to Daisy Harbison 
again. 

‘““Aren’t you going to sing?” she heard Marianna 
call to her as she started away. Without looking back, 
she shook her head. She never had felt less like sing- 
ing in her life. 

It was almost a mile from the Sinclairs’ house to the 
nearest car line. But Emmy never remembered a step 
of her walk through the dust and glare of the hot 
spring afternoon. She sat in a corner of the street 
car with her head bowed and her hat pulled down over 
her eyes all the way back to town. She could not think 
clearly but she quivered all over with a sense of shame 
and self-disgust. 

It was half-past five when she ran up the two flights 
of stairs to her own apartment. She had left a note 
on the mat outside the door for Harbison, telling him 
that she would be there at six and asking him to wait 
for her. She had signed it ‘With love—Emmy.” 

It was still there. She picked it up as she unlocked 
the door and tore it into tiny bits. As she did it a 
memory flashed into her mind—the memory of her 
mother on a far-away Sunday afternoon when she had 
torn up the letter that a girl named “Impy” had writ- 
ten to Charlie Milburn! She remembered the look on 
her mother’s face that day—a look of sweetness and 
sorrow and dismay. The look of a faithful woman 
who is married to an unfaithful man and loves him. 

Down in the street a taxicab was stopping. 

Leaning from the open window Emmy saw Wells 
Harbison step out of it. She heard him coming up the 
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stairs, not quickly as he usually came to her in his 
eagerness but slowly and uncertainly. 

He opened the door with his latchkey. He came 
into the room and closed it behind him. 

For a minute he looked at her very hard and 
earnestly. Then his eyes seemed to waver before her 
clear, steady gaze, and into them came a look that 
Emmy had seen in her father’s eyes on those nights 
when he returned home with the neuralgia. . . . A 
humorous, shifty look. 

“Well, Emmy?” he asked her, and his voice shook 
a little. “Have you made up your mind? What’s 
the good word, honey?” 

He walked up to her, and his breath was warm on 
her face. An odour that Emmy knew and never would 
forget, a sharp and bitter odour, came to her nostrils. 

“‘Where have you been?” she asked. ‘‘You’ve been 
drinking, haven’t you?” She pushed him away from 
her. 

He made a broad, uncertain movement with one 
hand. “I spent the afternoon with a few friends of 
mine that—dropped into town,” he said jerkily. “You 
haven’t any objection to that, my dear Emmy, have 
you?” 

Emmy shook her head. 

But when he tried to put his arms around her she 
held him away from her, with her two hands flat 
against his chest. 

“T isten to me,” she said to him sharply; ‘“‘I met your 
wife this afternoon, Wells.” 
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He frowned. ‘You didn’t go to see her, for the 
love of little green apples, did you?” 

Emmy shook her head once more. ‘‘Don’t be silly,” 
she answered. “I met her at a party. But—listen to 
me, Wells Harbison—she’s just like my own mother!” 

He shrugged his fine big shoulders. ‘‘Good Lord, 
what of it, Emmy? What are you getting at?” 

“Wells, you don’t think I ever could take you away 
from a woman like her—from her and her baby—do 
you? I never could! Never, never!” 

He put out his arms and tried to draw her into them 
again. ‘‘Emmy, don’t be a little fool. I love you for 
feeling this way about her, but it’s silly all the same. 
We may have to hurt her a little, but she’ll soon get 
over it—and she wouldn’t be happy, anyway, if she 
knew she was keeping us apart. I gave her a hint that 
I cared about someone else—about you—darling a 

His breath mingled with her breath, and once again 
that unforgettable smell came from it. 

“Please let me go!’ she cried. “I don’t want to talk 
to you when you’re like this! I hate you when you’ve 
been drinking!” 

‘““Why, he’s just like my father!” she was thinking 
wildly, while she struggled to get away from him. 
“He'd ruin their lives”—she thought of Daisy Harbi- 
son and her baby that had lain strapped to a board 
under the Alpine sun for so long—‘‘just as our father 
ruined everything for my mother and us!” 

At last she tore herself away from him and put the 
gateleg table between them. 

“Emmy.” He looked at her with reproach in his 
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eyes. “Why do you act like this? You know you love 
me. There’s no use in fighting against it, Emmy. I 
love you and you love me : 

“T don’t! I don’t!” She tried to make him under- 
stand that she meant what she was saying. ‘“‘I thought 
I did, but I don’t. I’m afraid that what I loved was 
your big car and all the wonderful times and the lovely 
things that you gave me. . . . I’d never gone around 
with a well-dressed man before, either. I loved that, 
too, I guess. A silly thing like that ”” She pulled 
the Spanish shawl from the top of the piano and began 
to pile into it all the things that he had brought her 
from time to time. Books, cigarette box, lustre bowl, 
silver teakettle, fresh tea roses and a box of preserved 
ginger. 

“T got you all mixed up in my mind with the things 
that you stood for,” she went on brokenly, “and I was 
homesick, too. I was lonely and homesick, and you 
were the only person in sight. So I thought it was you 
I wanted—but it wasn’t. And it isn’t.” 

He put his blond head to one side and looked at her 
as he might have looked at a naughty but pretty child 
in a tantrum. ‘‘Come here, Emmy,” he said indul- 
gently; “‘I want to talk some sense to you.” 

She saw then that there was no use in trying to talk 
to him any longer. The only thing to do was to go 
and leave him. That might make him realize that she 
meant what she said. So long as she stayed he would 
think simply that she was leading him on, coquetting 
with him. 

She came out into the late afternoon sunlight with 
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a white face and wide-open wounded eyes. She went 
down into the wide gray-and-green spaces of the park, 
crossed it, and came out into the maze of shabby little 
streets that lie just to the west of it. 

It was dusk when she reached Flower Street. The 
trees were covered with the tender new leaves of the 
spring, making a tunnel all down the street, and the 
woolen mill was in darkness. In the spotlight thrown 
on the sidewalk by a street lamp the three little Mc- 
Mylers were playing with a woebegone kitten. 

“‘We’re trying to get it to walk up to your mother’s 
house for some milk,” the oldest of them called, as 
Emmy came along past the rickety fences. “If we 
could only train it to know it should go there for milk! 
She keeps a saucer of it on the back steps.” 

It was not until that moment that Emmy remem- 
bered that this was the night of her mother’s trip with 
Perry to New York where she was going to see the 
things she had longed to see her whole life long—the 
Flatiron Building, the elevated trains, the proud God- 
dess of Liberty. 

‘She’s gone!” she wailed to herself. ‘‘And oh! I 
wanted her this once—I wanted her!” In the soft 
warm darkness she began to cry just as she had cried 
on the long-ago day when she had fallen down in Gid- 
dings School yard and rushed home to her mother with 
a skinned knee and a broken heart. 

“T want my mother,” she sobbed to herself, and she 
was like a broken-hearted child now as she hurried 
along toward the safe harbour of the little yellow 
house. 
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There was a light in the bay window—a beacon in 
the wide darkness. 

“Somebody’s home,” thought Emmy, and then as 
she came up to the bridal-wreath hedge she imagined 
that she saw a glimmer of white among the shadows 
of the little front porch. 

She knew that her mother had gone to New York 
with Perry—and yet what could that glimmer of white 
be but her apron? Coming still closer, Emmy saw that 
it was! 

Her mother was standing at the top of the steps, 
looking down the street as if she were watching and 
waiting for Emmy. As if something had told her that 
this was the night when Emmy would come home. The 
night when Emmy would need her. 

“What happened? Why didn’t you go to New 
York with Perry?” Emmy tried to call out to her, but 
her words were muffled and strangled in a storm of 
childish sobs. 

She flung open the gate with its new coat of paint 
and its old friendly squeak and rushed up the steps to 
her mother. She hid her eyes against her little 
shoulder, trying to tell her all the things that were in 
her mind. 

She tried to say how hurt she was—how disillu- 
sioned and disappointed and disgusted with herself— 
and how she needed to be comforted. But all she 
could do was to cry and hold her mother tight in her 
arms. 

“T had to come home,” she explained presently, 
drawing a long sobbing breath. “You know, Mother 
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—you know—lI’ve been so homesick. I didn’t know 
it, but | was. Things weren’t so wonderful away from 
you. I want to be home ”” She started to cry 
again. 

“T know. I know, my chick,” Mrs. Milburn kept 
crooning to her, stroking her wet cheeks with her 
hands that were so comforting even if they were al- 
ways rough and calloused. ‘I know all about it—and 
just don’t you worry, Emmy. Everything’s all right, 
and you’re back where you belong.” 

The door of the little yellow house stood open to 
the May night. Beyond it the hall was in darkness. 
~ But when Emmy stepped into it she could see Robb 
sitting beside the Dying Gladiator lamp on the dining- 
room table. He was reading a newspaper, but he laid 
it down at the sound of her step in the hall. 

He looked up at her. 

And, all at once, it seemed to Emmy as if all the 
light in the world was in that room, gathered under 
the pink shade of the despised old lamp. It shone on 
Robb’s face like sunshine as he stood up and came 
toward her. 
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